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Professional Cards. 





Professional Cards payable strictly in advance. 








Miss NINA BERTINI-HUMPHRYS, 
SOPRANO. 


Open to Eng 
Address 47 East a:st Street, New York 


GEORGE SWEET, 

OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
Paks tes oe 487 sth Avenue, New Yort. 
FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 

BARITONE, 


8 Music Hall, 
141 Montague Street, Brooklyn. 
Resumes Teaching October 9. 

‘ Will receive callers from 4 to 5 r. m. only.) 


Srvupios: 


ements for Concert, Oratorio or Opera. 


h St. and 7th Ave., N. Y. 





Dr. CARL MARTIN, 


BASSO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 15 ast r7tn Street, New York. 





MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
Piano Virtuoso. 
First prize of the Paris Conservatoire. Lessons in 
Piano ying and Theory. Mr. Falcke speaks Eng- 
Hag —— and Spanish, Address, 165 Avenue Victor 


Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near o1si Street, New Vork 





Mr. FRITZ GIESE, 
Violoncellist, 


Can be secured for Concerts, Musicales and a limited 
number of Pupils this season. Apply for Dates, 
Terms, &c.,to MAX BACHERT, 

Everett House, New York. 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
Composer and Teacher of Voice, Piano and Organ. 
Hours at residence (50 West ssth Street) 12 to 1. tu- 


dio: 49 West Twentieth street, (Church of the Ho!y 
Communion), New York. 


ALFRED CABEL, 
Professor of Singing to North Texas Female Col- 
lege, Sherman, Texas. 


Mrs. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CuLrure. 
ITALIAN METHOD. 


Chickering Hall, Room 6, Fifth Ave. and 18th St. 
New York. 


ORTON BRADLEY, M. A., 


Compuctor anp SoLo Pianist. 
Pupils received for piano or oratorio and operatic 
répertoire, For terms, &c., address 
174 West s8th Street, New York, 


PERSONAL OR 
CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 
In Harmony, Composition, Analysis and 
Theory of Interpretation, 

A. J. Goopricn, author of ** Complete Musica! Ana- 
tysis,”” ** Goodrich's Analytical Harmony” (from the 
composer's standpoint), ** Music as a Language,” &c. 

LOCK BOX 96, CHICAGO. 


Mr. CARL V. LACHMUND, 


Professor at the Scnarwanxa Conservatory for 
Piano, Theory and Lectures. 
Private Studio, 262 Lenox Ave.. New York. 


EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction, 
Author of “ Truths of Importance to Vocalists, 
Voice Training Exercises,” “ The Voice from a 
Practical Standpoint,"’ * Vocal Reinforcement,” &c. 
Summer Term at Round Lake. N. Y. 
Studio, 96 Kast a3d Street, New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address 346 East 87th Street, New York. 


CARL Le VINSEN, 
VocaL Instruction, 
124 East g4th Street, New York. 


DAVID WILLIAMS, 
Soio Tenor Calvary Protestant Episcopal 
Church, 


Church Festivals, Oratorio and Ballad Concerts. 
ro6 W 106th St., New York. 


WALTER PETZET, 
Pianist and Composer. 
Residence, 169 East 69th Street. 


sth Avenue, New York. 
Fulton Street, Wissner Hall, Brooklyn. 




















Studios: ; a 


THE MUSICAL 


Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 
Tenor. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 138 Fifth avenue. 
EMILIE BENIC DE SERRANO. 
(Prima Donna). 
SIGNOR CARLOS A. SERRANO, 
Musical Conductor. 


Vocat Insrrrure, 
With branches in Piano and Harmony. 


N. B.—Complete vocal instruction and development 
of the voice from the beginning to an artistic " 
Répertoire and choral branches. Sig. Serrano would 
accept the direction of a choral society. 

323 East r4th Street, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 
Vocal Teacher, 
118 East 26th Street, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
51 East 87th Street, New York. 


Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Culture, 123 West 30th Street, New York. 


M. ISIDOR PHILIPP, 
Pianist, 
Resumed Teaching October 1. 
Address, 1 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, France. 


PHILIPP ROTH, 


Violoncello Virtuoso 
Author of the “Violoncello School,” published by 
Breitkopf & Hirtel, receives pupils 

84a Liidzow Str., Berlin, Germany. 














Miss AMY FAY, 


Only Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 
DEPPE METHOD. 
33 West 31st Street, New York. 


CORA LINDSEY-LAUDER, 
Voice Culture and Piano. 
Y 202 Thirty-Seventh Street, Chicago, qu. 
CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton’s) and Direc- 
tor of Music at Madison Avenue M. E, Church. Ora- 
torio, Concert an¢ Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave , New York. 


Mae. LABLACHE, 


Vocal Instruction. 
For terms address New York Conservatory of Music, 
112 East 18th Street, New York, 


W. W. LAUDER, 


Pianist, Essayist, Lecturer. 
Studio, 174 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No. 147 East 18th Street. 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 


Mr. J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 


Vocal Instruction. i 
Particular attention to the English language in song 
Address, STEINWAY HALL. 
Studio, 26 East 23d Street, New York. 


FREDERIC E. BRISTOL, 


Vocal Instruction, 
Rooms 27 and 28, Music Hall, 57th Street and 
7th Avenue, New York City. 

















EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
123 West 3oth Street, New York. 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert and Oratorio, 
16 Ashburton Place, Boston 





Mrs. BELLA 
THOMAS-NICHOLS, 


Mezzo Soprano, 


Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris. 
Teacher of Singing and Lyric Declamation, Vocal 
and Physical Development. : 
Pupils and Singers prepared for Concert, Oratorio 
and Opera, 
Studio: 123 West 39th street, New York. 


JOHANNES MIERSCH, 
PAUL MIERSCH, 


Violin and ‘Cello Virtuosos. 
Will accept Concert Engagements ; also a limited 
number a Pupils. Address 
120 East 26th Street, New York. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher of 
Piano anp ComposirTIon, 
1348 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
HARRISON MILLARD, 


Vocal Instructor, 





No. 19 East 14th Street, New York. 





GUSTAV HINRICHS, 


VocaL Stuptio; 


OpeRA A SPECIALTY. 


124 East 23d St., New York City. 


WEDNESDAYS AND SATURDAYS. 





COURIER. 





FRANK VAN DER STUCKEN, 


32 W. 123d STREET, NEW YORK. 
At Ohickering Hall, 


MONDAYS FROM 3 T0 5 P.M. 








Mme. CLARA POOLE-KING, 
The Celebrated Dramatic Contralto, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 

The Hetherington, 

571 Park avenue, New York. 
MAX TREUMANN, 
Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocai Cul- 
ture. ror West 86th Street, New York. 


Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 
Mme. MURIO-CELLI, 
Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place, New York. 


Mr. ALBERT PARDO, —> 


Tenor. 


Can be secured for Concerts and Musicales. 
Dates and Terms to MAX BACHER 











Apply for 


Everett House. New York. 





PAUL TIDDEN, 
Pianist. 
Address from December 15 care of THe Musicar 
Courter, 19 Union Square, New York. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR, ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Vocal Culture, 
71 East sad Street, New York. 


Mure. EMMA RODERICK. 


Rapid Devel and Complete Education of the 
Voice. 123 West 30th Street, New York. 


Miss L. WHEELWRIGHT, 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND VIRGIL 
PRACTICE CLAVIER. 


Care of Tue Musica Couritsr, New York. 


Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
149A Tremont Street, Boston. 
Miss LILLIE BERG’S LAMPERTI 
VOCAL SCHOOL. Founpep 1880. 
America’s recognized authority on Lamperti. 
‘His accompanist and under teacher with special 
certificates. Concert, Cuurch, ORATORIO, UPERA. 
Pupils prominent everywhere. 
Special course for Teachers with Diploma Circular. 


: 12 West 6oth Street, New York. 
Brooklyn Studio, No. 154 Montague Street, Wednesdays. 


W. E. MAC CLYMONT, 

CONCERT ORGANIST, 
Will receive engagements for Recitals,Organ Openings, 
&c., and is prepared to accept pupils tor instruction in 
Piano and Organ. Accompanist for Vocal Teachers 
and Concertsa specialty. For terms, dates, &c., address 
Mr. Wm. E, Mac Clymont, 158 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


CARLOS HASSELBRINK, 
Violin Virtuoso. 


Lessons given in Violin and Ensemble Playing. 
106 and 108 East 23rd Street, New York. 


W. ELLIOTT HASLAM, 


SINGING MASTER, 

Gives instruction in VOICE PRODUCTION ana 
CULTIVATION and special lessons to artists 
in STYLE and REPERTOIRE. 
OPERA.—R65les passed or restudied. 
ORATORIO.—Best traditional renderings of Reci 
tative and Aria in the standard oratorios. 
CONCERT.—Suitable répertoire formed, displaying 
to the best advantage the individual character- 
istics of each singer. 

















La 

















Works restudied in English with Lyric Artists um 
Samiliar with the language. 


Studio: 78 Firrn Ave. Reception Hours: 1 to3 P.M 


Mr. RUDOLF KING, 
Pianist. 
V Kettenbriickengasse 7, Vienna, Austria. 


Miss ROSA LINDE, 


Contralto. 


For Terms and Dates address Henry Wolfsohn, 
331 East r4th street, New York 


MR. PERLEE V. JERVIS, 
Teacher of the Piano. 


Mason’s Touch and Technic. - 
Studio, Carnegie Music Hall, New York. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH 
CHURCHILL MAYER, 


Specially recommended by William Shakespeare, 








London. Vocal Culture, Lessons in Harmony and 
Counterpoint. 1 P.M. to 3 P.M. 
230 West soth street, New York. — 





HELENE von DOENHOFF, 


Prima Donna Contralto. 





FRANK DE RIALP, 
Legitimate School of Singing. 
15 East 16th Street, New York, 


CLARENCE LUCAS, Mus. Bac., 
Of the Conservatoire of Paris, France, 
Composer and Teacher. 


CLARA ASHER-LUCAS, 
Of London Philharmonic Concerts, &, 
Solo Pianist. 


Board per year, $250. 
19 Portland Terrace, Regent's Park, N. W., London, 
England. 








WILLIAM C. CARL, 
CONCERT ORGANIST. 


Instruction given on the large Roosevelt Organ ia 
the First Presbyterian Church (Fifth Avenue and rath 
Street) after Septemner 1. Pianoand Theory at Studio, 


Address (Studio), 57 West 17th St., New York, 


FRANK ELMORE, 
BARITONE VOCALIST, 


Voice specialist and teacher of the art of “a ¥ 
12 East 15th Street, New mm 








CONRAD WIRTZ, 
Pianist and Teacher, 


Professor of Pianoat Grand Conservatory. 
Private Studio: 2195 Seventh Ave., New York. 


Mme. FLORENZA pv’ARONA, _ 


The legitimate Francesco LAMpert1 REPRESENTATIVE, 
(See Musicat Courier, September 27). 

Vocal instruction from foundation to stage. Thor- 
ough groundwork, brilliant finish, grand opera (ac- 
cording to tradition), oratorio, concert, church ; pro- 
fessionals coached (with scena) ; five languages spoxen, 

124 East a4th Street, New York, 


LUDWIG DORER, 
Pianist and Teacher in the higher art of Pianoforte 
Playing, especially for the works of Bach, Beethoven 
(last Sonatas) and Liszt. (Correct Phrasing.) Daily, 
between r2and 2. _ 1062 Halsey St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LYMAN BRACKETT, 


PIANO, ORGAN AND CONDUCTING, 
152 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Chickering fall Building. 


CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


Pianoforte Instruction. Authorized Teacher. 
Leschetizky Method. 
Studio, No. 9 Music Hall, 57th St., and 7th Ave. 


Mme. FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 

















FRANCIS A. GERLACH, 


Voice Specialist. 
Director New York Normal Conservatory 
122 East 27th street, New York. 


MRS. GERTRUDE LUTHER, 
Concert, Oratorio, and Song Recitals. 
Lessons in Singing. 
41 East 21st street, New York, 

















CARYL FLORIO’S 
Practical }{armony. 


A new work on Elementary Harmony—a simple but 
comprehensive treatment of the subject. Music Teachers 
and Students will find it complete in every d 


Price, $2.00 per copy. 
Key To FLorio’s Boacrces Harmony, $2.00, 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 E. 9th St., NewYork ; 215 Wabash Ave.,Chicago. 


THE GEORGE M. GREENE 
VOCAL SCHOOL 


Combines the advantages of able instruction, 
approved methods and a refined musical home, 
Pupils fill prominent positions. Special train 
ing for those desiring to teach. 








Circulars sent on application, Address 
GEORGE M. GREENE, 





Opera, Concerts, Festivals. 
Address, care Steinway Hall, New York. 


425 West 22d Street New York 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 3 
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The Virgil Practice Clavier 


‘* DEAR S1R—I have been much pleased with 
the PRACTICE CLAVIER, and its use has convinced 
me of its superior qualities as an instrument for 
the technical part of piano practice.” 

Yours truly, 
I. J. PADEREWSKI. 





‘*The principles of touch involved are entirely 
correct and meet my full approbation. For ac- 
quiring perfect finger control, for gaining strength 
and endurance, and as a means for sileni practice, 
it is excellent.” 
Wishing you great success, I am cordially yours, 





“The most useful and complete ally of the plano 
{a existence.’’ 


RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 





‘* The Pracrice CLAVIER is an unerring monitor and guide.” 
WILLIAM MASON, 


PLL LLL LL LL LLL LLP 
Claviers rented at a distance with privilege of purchase. Send for rental purchase plan 
and new Illustrated Catalogue. 


VIRCIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO., 
26 West 15th Street, New York. 


MARIE LOVELL BROWN Established 1881. 
(Mrs. Dexter), MRS. REGINA WATSON’S SCHOOL, 


Teacher of Pianoforte Playing and Harmony. FOR THE 


Address Chickering Hall, New York. 
HIGHER ART OF PIANO 
PLAYING. 


297 East Indiana Street, 





PROF. RIVARDE, 
Vocal Art. 


30 East Twenty-third Street (Madison Square) 


Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio : 151 East 62d Street, New York. 


SERENO R. FORD, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ and Theory, 
Box 564, Stamford, Conn. Music, Harmony, Composition, Instrumen 
Elocution and Dramatic Art, Foreign Languages, 
aes farce prey : ban have the use of a 
appoint: ¢, with scenery, pipe organs, harp, 
library and pony advantages Amy to 10 lessons 


CHICAGO. 








GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 
lated advantages of years of successful operation. 
[ i all b hes of Vocal and Instrumental 














RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Accompanist and Concert Organist. per week. For particulars address 
Organ Oratorio Accompaniments a specialty. 
With 


F. E. Bristol, Room 27, Carnegie Music Hall. &, EBERHARD, Mus. Doc,, President, 
_—_—-— The Grand Conservatory of Music, 

142 West 23d St. New York. 
Soprano. 


Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. CONGERT DIRECTION. 
Michi . 
ee Cie. | Asem roeeses BRMANN, WOLFF 
hii 1879. ® 


WILLIAM H. LEE, Barironr, Germany : Berlin am Carlsbad 19. 
Late of American, Emma uch and | Cable Address : Musikwolff, Berlin. 
Clara Louise Kellogg Opera Companies 
Concerts and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 98 Fifth Ave, Room 7, New York. 
(Tuesdays and Saturdays.) 


GENEVRA JOHNSTONE 
BISHOP, 








Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
| monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- 
| tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein Hall, 
Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
| artists, viz: Rubinstein, Billow, Joachim, 
d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Carreno-d’Al- 
tro East 7oth street, New York. | bert, Mlle. Kleeberg, Mme. Marcella Sem- 

; ‘Ee kRee: ——— | brich, Alice Barbi, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
CARL BRUCKHAUSEN Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
; American tours of Josef Hofmann, Hans 
Concert Pianist. Pupil of Barth, Berlin High School, | yon Biilow, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo de Sara- 


of Joseffy and of S, B. Mills, Will receive engage- ‘ : 
ments and pupils. 294 Fulton street, Brooklyn. sate, and of the German Ethnographic Exhi- 
bition, Chicago. 


DR. HENRY HUBERT HAAS 


(Pupil of Kurreratu and Ferp. Hicver), r. . 
Teaches Piano, Singing, Theory and Chicago Conservatory of Music. 
Harmony, Composition. SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, 1, 
Seno ror CaTALoGuE. 


MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 








WALTER KAUFMANN, 
Violoncellist and Teacher, 














Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 





Sreciacty.—Training young musicians for teaching 
and concert playing. Assistance in securing positions 
given to deserving pupils. 

Terms moderate. Room, board and practice piano 


at his residence, or in Roanoke or Salem cities, Va. WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, . F ‘ hes 
Beautiful, healthy country, with temperate winter CALVIN B.CADY,. . . . .  ~- Piano. 
climate. VrrrToRnig Cans, 3 0S Te eee 
REFERENCES: CLARENCE EDDY, 4 ‘ j ; . Organ. 

“Alllam and know in music I owe to my teacher, | S- E. JACOBSOHN, . ‘ Violin. 


. Harmony, &c. 











Dr. Haas.""—Reno B. Myers, Pianist and Professor at | FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 
a Street Conservatory, Philadelphia (second 
Saeki of — music, and his _— + teaching, ” 0, 0 L, 
ve been invaluable to me as a teacher of music,’’— 
M. Brssiz Hartowe, Tipton Female Seminary, Cov- CONCERT ORGANIST, 
™ =. Mocs insraction has pom me ogee to me in 
iy Own teaching experience. I heartily recommend P 
him to those who desire to become true students of Tour of the United States and Canada. 
SEASON 1893-94. 
For open dates address, 
7th Regiment Band 
egiment Band, 
N. G. S.N. Y., 
W. B. ROGERS, Bandmaster. 


* Dr. Haas’ aid to me in mastering the technical 
ington, Tenn. 
(Pupil of M. Alex. Guilmant, Paris.) 
music.””—Anna B. Zerer, Zeter’s School, Salem, Va. 
57 West 17th Street, New York. 
Address, 25 Union Square, New York City. 


JAMES BELLAK’S SONS, 


1129 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High Schoo), 


DARASBSDYODWAN, GwARMANYT. 
Thirty-eighth year, 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among whem for 
Theoretical branches are Felix Driiseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piano, Prof. DGring 
Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs, Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole, Sherwood, Tyson-Wolff, Mus. 
Doc,,&c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fihrmann, Music Director Hipner, Organist Janssen; for String 
and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are 
Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. Griitzmacher; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Frilul. vou 
Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agl. Orgeni, Ronneburger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer 
Eichberger, Court Actor Senff Georgi, &c. Education from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single 
branches. Principal admission times, beginning of Apriland beginning of September. Admission granted 
also at other times. Prospectus and full list of teachers at the officesof Tux Musica Courier and through 
Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Direeter, 


CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENEA, 
BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 20 and 35. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. H. Genoz, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt, 
ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof, Karl Klindworth. 


PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Prof. A. Becker (theory) ; Klindworth, Scharwenka, Gensz, Dr, Jedlitska, 
Leipholz, W. Berger (piano); Struss, Gregorowitsch (violin); Dr. coe Goldschmidt (voice, Stockhausea 
method and history of music); Dr. Reimann (history of music and musical form). 

Applications for the winter semester 1893-4 must be made with Prof. Klindworth on Tuesdays and Fridays 
from 4to6 Pp. m., at Potsdamerstrasse 20; with Ph. Scharwenka or Dr. Goldschmidt, every afternoon from 4 te 
6, at Potsdamerstrasse 35. 

Prospectus gratis on demand from the Directors. 


THE VIRCIL PIANO SCHOOL, ‘vr riitten® 


Devoted exclusively to the study of the Piano upon the rational methods of the PRACTICE CLAVIER. 


By this system artistic results are far more surely and quickly secured than by any other. The Train ing 
of Teachers a SPECIALTY. 


Fall Term begins Sept. 26. Sept. 23 and 24 are examination and enrollment days, 


appress THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 26 W. 15th St., New York. 


THE BROAD STREET CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


1331 SOUTH BROAD STREET, 


716 NORTH BROAD streeT, } PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
GILBERT R. COMBS, Director. 


Thorough and Complete in Every Department. All Branches Taught. 30 Eminent Professors, including 
GILBERT R. COMBS, Piano Department. HUGH A. CLARKE, Mus. Doc., Theoretical Department. 
EMIL GASTEL, Vocal Department. EDWIN ATLEE BRILL, Violin Department. 
JOHN W. POMMER, Jr., Organ Depnitment. 
Unequaled Free Advantages. Complete Band and Orchestra Department, 
For terms, hours, catalogues and full particulars, address GILBERT RK. COMBS, Director, 
1331 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














The Mechanical Piano. 


Just as well adapted for playing asany piano. 
The Mechanica! Piano is played upon in the 
customary manner. It alsoenables those who 
know nothing of piano playing to perform 
thousands of music pieces of any length or 
description, and with expression, by means 
of exchangeable music sheets. In all respects 
the best. Patented in all countries. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


LUDWIG HUPFELD, 


(Successor to S. M. Grob & Co.), 
Leipzig, Germany. 








HENRY WOLFSOHN’S 


Musical Bureau, 


831 East 14th. Street, 
NEW YORK. 


LEADING ARTISTS. "s<\*srssees?** 





New England Conservatory of Music. 








Founded by Dr. Eben Tourjée. 
| Cart Faeuren, Director. 
Music, Elocution, Literature, Languages, Fine Arts 
and Tuning. 
Send for Illustrated Calendar. 
Frank W. Hace, General Manager, 
Boston, Mass. 


5 
BAYN E’S BAND. 
69th Regiment, N. G. S, N. Y. 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President.| wm, BAYNE, Bandmaster, 
Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 53 Third Ave., 
taining a musical lexicon, aoridged History of Music | Music furnished for Balls, Lodges, Clubs and Private 


and other valuable information. will be sent Frrez on Parties. 
application. 


AUFFERMANN’S 
STAINED VENEERS, Thorough musical education after the 


234-238 East 43d St New York methods of foremost European conserva- 
ne “ tories. 


Day and boarding pupils may enter at 


| any time. 
| Young ladies in the home department are 
0 0 K A V, B EC KE R | under the personal supervision of the direc- 
’ tress. For Catalogue address 
| 
CONCERT VIOLINISTE. MISS CLARA BAUR, 


FOR TERMS, &c. ADDRESS Fourth and Lawrence 6ts., 
1348 Lexington Ave., New York, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 
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THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PLANO C0.: 


MINN. 


FARIBAULYT, 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strictly High Grade 


* PIANOS. 


SEND FOR FOR CATALOGUE. 





NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


MUBSIC PUBLISHERS an IMPORTERS, 
21 East 17th Street (three doors west of Broadway), 
NEW YoRKZH. 


BOLE AGENTS forth UNITED STATES, 


Besides their own publications, for the publications of 
OHRAPPHLI & CoO., 
ROBT. COCEHES ck CO., : 
7. B. CRAMER c& CO., 
HOPwoond ck CREW, 
EUOUTCHINGS -& ROMER, 
7. & J. HROPEINSON, 


New lists of our own publications now ready. 
Monthly lists of the publications of the five houses will be published regularly, with 
TRADE IMPRINTS if so ordered. 
t@ Please write for these lists and catalogues. 





London, England, 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


95,000 MANUFACTURED. 
World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 


OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Strest, NEW YORE. 


SLULIZ & BAUER, 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 
Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


338 and 340 East 3ist St., New York. 


CHASE, ROBERTS & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO VARNISH Es 
Brooxzuyn, N. WY. 


BManwmibar Varnishes a Specialty. 





























CHEMICAL EDENELLS, CHINESE, SILK AND COPENHAGEN 


STRIN Gs, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CHR. CARL OTTO, 
MARKNEUKIRCHEN, SAXONY, GERMANY. 


All kinds of Musical Instruments and 
parts thereof. 


Collection of —— — a at the Chtenge Exposition, 


R. SINGEWAL 


MANUFACTURER AND LICENSEE OF 


Accordions and Symphonion Music Boxes and 
Victoria and Gloria Organettes. Greatest Novelties. 
EXPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND ARTICLES. 








DRESDEN, 
y GERMANY, 


STECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE INDEPENDENT IRON FRAME 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


PIANO. 
GEO.STECK & CO., Manufacturers. 


WaAREROOMS: 


STECK HALL, 11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York. 
Qualities and Ex- 


PIANOS quisite Tone, witha 


38 VEARS’ HISTORY. 


They are known everywhere and are univer. 
sally respected for their inherent merit. 


911 to 928 Broadway, Albany, Hi. Y, 





1893. Have an enviable 


record for Durable 


1855. 


MARSHALL 
& WENDELL 


W.H. WILLIAMS, Pres. W. THATCHER, Vice-Pres. A. S. WILLIAMS, Sec. and Treas, 


THE ASTORIA VENEER MILLS. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


All Hinds of Cut ? Saured Veneers. 


This company make a specialty of the manufacturing of Poplar and Walnut Lumber 
for the use of the Piano and Organ Trades. Catalogues mailed on application. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 120 East Thirteenth Street, New York City. 











GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 





THESE INSTRUMENTS HAVE BEEN BEFORE THE PUBLIC FOR FIFTY-FIVE YEARS, AND 
UPON THEIR EXCELLENCE ALONE HAVE ATTAINED AN 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 
WHICH ESTABLISH THEM 


Unequaled in TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 
Every Piano fully Warranted for Five Years. 





NEW YORK. 
148 Fifth Avenue. 


WASHINGTON: 
817 Pennsylvania Ave, 


BALTIMORE: 
22 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 


‘CUNNINGHAM DIANO 


PINLADELPIV/A, PA. 


A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY 















ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICES, FREE, 


RESPECT. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITOR’ 
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Avévst GEMUNDER. “AUGUST MARTIN GLMUNDER, RUDOLPA 6 EMUNDER, 


1, 


Sou, GUE . 
13 A 16% 5+ 3 


Near SAVE AEW YORK.. 


TRADE MARK, REGISTERED. 
WHOLESALE AND RFTAIL LARGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE UPON APPLICATION. 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 





ESTABLISHED 1879. 


LAWRENCE & SON PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HBiGcH GRADE 


Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, 


Agents Wanted. Send for Catalogue. 
MARIETTA, OHIO. 
posers and the famous 
"J BOOSEY EDITION 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUES. 
eee 3 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 
PATERSON & SONS, Edinburgh, Scotland. 
(LIMITED), 
MUSIC and BOOK PUBLISHERS. 


Y | Publishers of the latest Songs and 
Of Operas, Oratorios, Cantatas, Part 
ENOCH & SON, London, England. 
NEW YORK. 
Publishers of the Celebrated AsHpown Epirion. 








Ballads by the most eminent com- 
NEW YORK AND LONDON. Sudeep, Chics Gabehiens Silat, 
JAMES BATH, London, England. 
EDWIN ASHDOWN 
ACTION 


Cassingee No. 1. — ais fee sone, 


MACHINERY, 


Boring Lathes with all necessary Chucks, Pinning . a b = Hie 6 oii 

wenn ing inc |, Had Mae 
a pe rhs ohm all re ‘look ae "Ore stra. uate 
design and superior workmanship. 


Catalagee No. 6.—Music for Organ and Harmonium. { 
Special Machinery designed and constructed. pr ormieoinerasaareseiees 


NEW YORK: 1 & 3 UNION SQUARE. 
Toronto, Canada: 68 King St., W. 
London, England: 19 Hanover Sq. 

G™ CATALOGUES MAILED FREE UPON APPLICATION. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


Piano Plates 


—AND— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 
Avenue D and 1 Ith Street, 
NEW YORK. 


N. ERLANDSEN, 


172 CENTRE STREET, - NEW YORK. 








MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 
PIANIST, 


Applications, Correspondence and New Musie to 
besentto 
Concert Direction, HERMANN WOLFF, 
Beruw W., Am CARLSBAD 19. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Established 1850. 


The Carl Barckhoff 
Church Organ Company, 
Church Organs, 


Salem, Ohio. 


_—W7"e_-_— Ye *S 
Owing to our large facilities, we are enabled Lae 
to fill all orders promptly and in comparatively 


short time, if desired. Cn - 








JMORGENSTERN & KOTRADE, 
LEIPZIG, GERMANY, 
Manufacture the Highest Grade PIANO ACTIONS 
And the best finished and select Ebony BJANO SHARPS 


In their world renowned factories, now 47 YEARS in existence, provided 
with the latest mechanical improvements, 


First Award—London Exposition, 1884. 

The Piano Actions and PIANO SHARPS of MORGENSTERN & KOTRADE are 
exceedingly durable and please everyone. 

Wide-awake Representatives wanted in America, as the firm is prepared to 
introduce its product here and give thorough satisfaction, 











REGINA! 


PATENTED. 


The REGINA is the first and only Music Box 
manufactured in the United States. 

The REGINA plays thousands of popular and 
sacred melodies by means of indestructible 
metailic tune sheets. 

The REGINA excels in nome Be and volume of 
tone as well as general durability. 

The REGINA has a clock work whose parts are 
interchangeable throughout, and repairs, if 
any, will not cause the trouble and expense 
always experienced with imported music 
boxes. 

The REGINA can be furnished in any style 
and size for Parlor or Concert use ; meprame 
artistically crnamented case connected with 
a hall clock, or as automaton with money 
drop attachment, 


THE REGINA MUSIC BOX CO., 


20 Morris St., Jersey City, N. J. 








JAMES < EOE PASEO: 


A PIANO FOR THE A PIANO FOR THE 
MUSICIAN, DEALER, 


Owing to its Owing to its 
Wealth of Tone. many telling 
bar sa aarlae ka points. 
Contains the most 
‘ ae 231 & 233 
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Kepheasi East 2/st Street, 





in the world. NEW YORK CITY. 
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ae | MILLER UNITED STATES. 
fee ORGAN 


IS THE 
BEST 


AND 


Most Salable 
ORGAN 


OF 







TO-DAY. 


sens WANTED wid, Saale ee 
MILLER ORGAN CO., 


LEBANON, PA. 
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MPHONION. .=:. 


THE SYMPHONION is the best Music 
Box, with Interchangeable Steel Disks. 


THE SYMPHONION for purity and 


sonority of tone is unexcelled: 


THE SYMPHONION surpasses all other 
similar instruments, because of solidity of 
construction and elegance of appearance. 


THE SYMPHONION has a repertory of 


: several thousand of the most select musical 
xe ( compositions. 








MUSICAL INSTRUMENT DEALERS not 
© handling the SY MPHONION should not neglect 
to introduce it at once. 

































ee Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 

represent both in exterior finish and 

quality of tone the highest excellence 


in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical 
examination of the musi- 
cal profession and the 


public. 
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CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 











BOosTon. 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC oot ae 
LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION NEW PATENT 
OF oe" rOLDMR VIOLIN 
PIANO TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. CHIN REST. 


: _ | William Mason, Mus. Doc, A. C. M., and 
Rxaminers | Albert Ross Parsons, A.C. M. 


Dudley Buck, President. 

Albert Ross Parsons, Vice-President. 

Marry Rowe Shelley, 2d Vice-President. 

R. Huntington Woodman, Organ Department. 
Prederick C. Packard, Operatic Director. 

Joha C. Griggs, LL. D., Ph. D., Musical Director. 


Residence Department for Pupils from a distance. 


Circulars sent on application, Address 


H. W. GREENE, Sec’y and Treas., 
19-21 EK. 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 


CONCERT DIRECTION. 
DANIEL MAYER, 


LONDON, ENGLAND, 


SOLE AGENT FOR 


PADEREWSKI, 


Seumeowska, Gorski, Sauret, Jean Gerardy, Evan- 
geline Florence, Belle Cole, Katharine Fisk and 
Marguerite Macintyre, Ben Davies, Norman Sal- 
mond, Piunket Greene, London Symphony Concerts, 
and the principal! vocal and instrumental celebrities. 








Note Change of Address 
to larger premises: 
18 Great Marlborough Street, 
LONDON, W. 


CABLEGRAMS, “ Liszt, London.” 








Will fit any Violin from one-eighth size 
to largest Viola. Can be more quickly put 
on or taken off than any other. Neatest in 
appearance, strongest, and in every way 
the best Chin Rest. 

For sate by all Music Dealers, or sent on 
recetpt of 81.25 by 

88 Court St., 


ELIAS HOWE CO., sostcn, tease: 





CARPENTER 
ORCANS. 


We want to open correspondence with 
reliable dealers who can use a strictly 
HIGH GRADE Organ. Ample territory 
and strict protection guaranteed. 
We cordially invite the Trade to visit 
our factory, reached in six hours from 
New York City. 


E. P. CARPENTER COMPANY, 
Brattleboro, Vt., U. 8. A. 


J. RAYNER, 


IMPORTER OF 


M ATFIOGAN YY. 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALEK IN 


ALL KINDS OF GUT SAWED VENEERS. 


Foot Houston St., East River, ? Fulton and Morgan Streets, 





ESTEY—~ 





Phonoryium! 
vr > 


A DISTINCT DEPARTURE 
IN REED ORGAN MAKING. 


Single and Double Manual Instruments 








constantly under way. 














| BETTER WRITE US 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., 


BrattTLezoro, VT. 


ERARD HARPS. 


Only Harps Used by the World’s Greatest Harpists. 
Western Representatives: 


LYON, POTTER & CO., 
CHICAGO. 


FOR CIRCULARS AND 
FULL INFORMATION, 





Eastern Representatives: 


N. STETSON & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
NEW YORK CITY: 


GEO. W. HERBERT, (8 East (7th Street. 
S. & P. ERARD, 18 Great Marlborough Street, London, England. 


JAMES CAMPION, MERRILL 


PIANO cases, 7408 


312 to 316 East 95th Street. 
PIANO PANELS 


SAWED, CARVED AND ENGRAVED. 














MERRILL PIANO CO., 





—_—_—_—— 165 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Wood Work of Every Description. 





WHBER 
GRAND anp UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Warerooms: Fifth Avenue, corner West Sixteenth Street, New York. 





Manufactories: 121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue; 147, 149, 151 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West Seventeenth Street, NEW YORK 
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GERMAN version of H. T. Finck’s ‘‘ Wagner and 
A His Works” will be published by S. Schottlander 
in Breslau. The translator is Mr. Bratter, formerly 
musical critic and editorial writer on the New York 
‘‘ Staats-Zeitung.” 

N extra business meeting of the Music Teachers 

National Association has been called for 5 Pp. M. 
Monday, December 18, at Steinway Hall in this city. 
The most pregnant question that ever has arisen in 
relation to the further usefulness of this body is to 
be discussed on that afternoon, and it is to be hoped 
that a large attendance will be found at this meeting. 
If there should be no attendance of consequence the 
meeting would probably be the end of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association. 








DAVID POPPER. 

HE celebrated 'cello virtuoso, David Popper, ac- 
cording to a statement in the ‘‘Neue Freie 
Presse,” has lately been the object of several cruel 
attacks by the press of Buda-Pesth. Various inci- 
dents of his private life were dragged before the pub- 
lic, and the report was spread that a large portion of 
Buda-Pesth society, in which Professor Popper has 
always been an honored guest, had resolved to boy- 
cott him in every way and to cease attendance at 
concerts in which he played. A lithographed card 
even was sent to the papers, affirming that he had 
resigned his position as professor at the Academy of 








Music and was about to quit Buda-Pesth. These at- 
tacks failed, however. 

A meeting of the professors of the Academy under 
the presidency of Director Edmund Von Mihalovics 
was called, and it was resolved unanimously to pub- 
lish an address to their calumniated colleague. This 
address gave expression to their disgust at the at- 
tacks on an eminent artist, and assured Professor 
Popper of the unaltered esteem and respect of his 
colleagues. The injurious report that had been cir- 
culated was to the effect that he treated his child by 
his first marriage in an inhuman way, and in the ad- 
dress above mentioned this is attributed to a plot 
against the artist. It is remarkable that some seven- 
teen years ago equally unfounded charges were 
brought against his divorced wife, Sophia Menter- 
Popper. She was accused of illtreating her child, or 
of letting it be illtreated, and the Vienna papers gave 
pictures of the child in its neglected condition. The 
story was proved to be amalicious one. 

A CABLEGRAM. 
BERLIN OFFICE, MUSICAL COURIER, | 
BERLIN, December 18, 1893. 5 


The Musical Courier, New York: 
HE Hungarian pianist Robert Freund achieved 
tremendous success here in performing Brahms’ 
D minor concerto in a most musicianly manner, Schu- 
mann’s concerto in poetic style, and Liszt's ‘‘ Hunga- 
rian Fantasy " with great virtuosity, andin combining 
these qualities proved a truly great and one of our 
first artists. OTTO FLOERSHEIM, 











THE OPERA. 

HE third week of the operatic season at the Me- 
tropolitan Opera House has begun, and while 
we have been treated to some exceptional sing- 
ing, we still long for opera as it should be, and not as 
it was. It seems curious that, after Mr. Grau’s long 
experience, and in view of his particular experience 
with the season before last, he should persist in 
giving us one artist operas (we came near writing one 
horse operas), like ‘‘Lucia” and ‘‘Hamlet.” The 
best verdict on such an action was the half empty 
house at each performance, despite the fact that 

Melba was supposed to be a great drawing card. 

Even ‘‘ Lohengrin” with a second rate cast (Mr. 
Lassalle being an honorable exception) did not draw 
well. Seven years of German opera have not vitiated 
our tastes as the Italianissimi would have us believe. 
On the contrary the taste of the opera going public 
of New York has been wonderfully sharpened during 
the past decade. We don’t want Patti, we don’t wish 
to hear a singer in opera who depends .on vocal 
agility alone. We clap our hands, cry ‘‘ brava” and 
then goto listen to the woman who acts as well as 
sings. Ths days of the virtuosa-stick have gone by 
on the operatic boards. We have relegated her to 
the concert room, particularly the Sunday night con- 
cert room. Thereshe can trill to her heart’s content 
and in company with the violinist, who plays operatic 
variations, and the pianist, who tickles the keyboard 
into Gottschalkian laughter, she is sure of applause. 
That is, in some concerts. 

We are promised ‘‘Tannhduser,” Die Meister- 
singer” ‘‘Don Giovanni,” ‘‘ Manon,” ‘‘ Werther,” ‘‘ The 
Flying Dutchman,” in fact lots of good music ; but if 
‘“‘Faust” and ‘‘Romeo and Juliet” are the only 
works that are to be cast well, why, the management 
had better make up its mind tolose money. Even 
‘‘Norma” with Lilli Lehmann did not draw a cor- 
poral’s guard; what then may we look forward to 
with more modern and complicated compositions and 
a third rate cast? Echo answers—Nothing but bore- 
dom. M. Mancinelli is a big fellow, a versatile con- 
ductor, indeed astonishingly versatile considering 
that his early training was in the old-fashioned 
Italian school. But he is not Anton Seidl by a long 
shot and cannot carry on his shoulders a work 
through an evening as often did the Hungarian 
musical Atlas. No, we must have good ensembles, 
else tiresome performances. 

Works like ‘‘ Faust” and ‘‘Romeo and Juliet” are 
not strong enough to stand a bad cast. They have 
had excellent presentations so far, therefore the 
attendance has been big. ‘‘Carmen” with only 
Calvé will be a failure. One woman's dramatic gifts 
cannot carry through ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana.” There 
is nothing great in the composition. It requires a 
strong interpretation. 

Experience should have demonstrated all this to 
Mr. Grau. Perhaps he will profit by it. If he does, 
so will the public and so will the coffers of the 
management. 
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MASCAGNI'S “ RATCLIFF.”" 
LETTER from Milan to the Berlin ‘‘ Courier” 
A describes a dinner at Sonzogno’s house at which 
Mascagni gave extracts from his forthcoming ‘' Rat- 
cliff.” 

Sonzogno’'s hospitable house in the Via Goito, writes 
the correspondent, is often the scene of little dinners 
which are frequented by the élite of artistic Milan. 
At these entertainments there are usually very inter- 
esting ‘‘ auditions ;” that is, some artist performs 
something, or some composer gives fragments of un- 
published or projected works. Mr. Sonzogno was 
kind enough to invite me to his house on this occa- 
sion. We assembled in the music room, which re- 
Twenty or thirty pictures 
hang on the walls, each a noble work of art. The 
modern Italian painters combined to adorn the walls 
of this apartment. Here then Pietro Mascagni took 
his seat at the piano and played the overture, the 
first act and part of the second act of his ‘‘ Ratcliff.” 
Mascagni's strong temperament, which he with diffi- 
culty restrained in his two latest works, ‘‘L’Amico 
Fritz" and ‘‘I Rantzau,” breaks out in “ Ratcliff ” in 
all its fierce strength, like a long repressed tempest. 

As the first representation will be at Berlin, it will 
be of interest to the Berliners to know something of the 
very original beginning of the work. ‘Two taps, and 
then up goes the curtain. The whole overture, which 
is now let loose, is played with the stage visible ; on 
it sits alone ‘‘ Margherita,” the mad nurse of ‘* Maria.” 
She looks with staring eyes before her, and again 
and again hurls into the roaring flood of sound the 
question, ‘‘Perche rossa di sangue é la tua spada, 
Edoardo, Edoardo?” (‘‘Why does your brand sae drop 
wi’ bluid, Edward, Edward?” to give the original 
Scotch words.) ‘Ratcliff’ is a gigantic task for the 
tenor. Mascagni not only played the score but sang the 
different parts with a voice which, if not very beauti- 
ful, was full of warmth, expression and passion. As 
he became more and more immersed in his work, his 


sembles a picture gallery. 


handsome, noble face became really illuminated—a 
very noble face has this young artist, who renders his 
work with the highest enthusiasm. 

Mr. Pierson, of the Royal Intendance, turned the 
leaves, and Rodolpho Ferrari, who had directed the 
performance of the ‘‘ Medici,” and who is perhaps the 
greatest conductor in Italy, looked over Mascagni’s 
shoulder, and followed the score with keen eyes, 
humming the airs or nodding his head. The other 
guests stood round the piano while Sonzogno lounged 
in an arm chair, libretto in hand. For an hour 
and a quarter Mascagni’s hands were not lifted from 
the keyboard, and when he ended the sweat was 
pouring from his brow. In “Ratcliff” no special 
libretto was required, ‘‘ Guglielmo Ratcliff, tragedia 
d’ Enrico Heine, traduzione di Andrea Maffei,” in- 
spired Mascagni, and is used for his composition. 
Mascagni told me that at once after reading ‘‘ Rat- 
cliff,” he was seized with the idea of composing this 
work. The conversation now turned to Heine, who 
is held in high honor in Italy, and everyone spoke 
with indignation of the opposition which has 
arisen in Germany against the erection of a Heine 
memorial in Dusseldorf. 

At dinner Mascagni displayed indescribable extra- 
vagance, laughing and talking, talking and laughing 
tillhe almost forgot toeat. Heis just the same big boy 
whom everyone loves and played at table all kinds of 
tricks. 





MORE MASCAGNI. 

ILHELM FREY, of the Vienna ‘ Tagbiatt,” 
W lately had an interview with Mascagni in 
Milan, and writes: ‘‘ Mascagni speaks with a certain 
amount of depreciation of his much talked of drama, 
‘Theodosia.’ It is a work of his youthful days, writ- 
ten before any of his musical compositions. He has 
not yet quite instrumented ‘Ratcliff,’ and therefore 
it is not correct to speak of an approaching Berlin 
performance. We heard some numbers of ‘ Rat- 
cliff,’ the overture, a duet between ‘Ratcliff’ and 
‘Maria,’ an air of the crazed nurse and a second 
duet. Heaven storming strength and power, musical 
audacity and savage, torrent-like rush! What dis- 
tresses the lucky author of ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ 
most at this time is that he has missed a libretto for 
which he hada great liking—that of ‘ La Cigarette,‘ 
which Jules Claretie has given to Massenet. 

‘A ‘Carmen "-like action is the base of this libretto, 
which is full of strong movements and effects. Also 
this cigarette will be smoked by another, while Mas- 
cagni must be content with a whiff of its scents. 

Mascagni’s latest passion is for watches. He has 
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formed a collection of these timekeepers in gold, silver 
and nickel, and is as pleased with them as a child. He 
had three watches in his pockets. No. 1, a gold 
watch, a repeater with his monogram in brilliants, 
a present from a club of nobles; No. 2, a silver 
watch with two rows of figures, one indicating the 
hours fom 1 to 12, the other the Italian style of 
hours up to 24. No. 8 is of nickel, of huge size, in 
fact three times as big as ordinary watches, and the 
composer is very proud of this instrument, because 
it was built in Cerignola, where he lived so long.” 

Happy Mascagni! How joyfully must he listen to 
the tic-tac-hock of watch No. 1! How boldly will he 
climb up the Mount of Piety with it in his pocket ; how 
the American uncle and the Gallic aunt will smile as 
he presents it to them! His Cerignola turnip is evi- 
dently a piéce de résistance, which even Simpson, 
that friend of youthful genius, would scorn, and 
which a self respecting barkeeper would not advance 
a vermouth cocktail on. Watch number No, 2 must 
be invaluable in his native land, where the theatres 
opens at 194, and where you can loaf in the Galleria 
from 18 to 17 o'clock. But why does he not add to his 
collection a Waterbury, which he can wind up for an 
hour or two when he is not engaged on writing an- 
other opera and wants some steady exercise ? 





AN AMERICAN ORCHESTRA. 
R. SAM FRANKO’S idea in organizing an 
American orchestra is a capital one, It is 
superfluous to add that all depends on the manner in 
which the scheme is handled, As to the fun that has 
been poked at the affair on account of the Teutonic 
names of many of the members, we can only ask: 
What constitutes a genuinely American name? 
Smith, Jones or Robinson—they are ultra-British. 
Muldoon, McFad and O'Hooligan—yes, on second 
thoughts they do sound American—that is, New 
York American. The Epsteins, Blums and Dinkel- 
spiels are as truly American as the Trajettas, Bun- 
delcunds and Sandy McQuirks. 

The name question is nonsense altogether. The 
playing is the main point for consideration. Let us 
hear what you can do, Mr. Franko ; never mind the 
people who puzzle over the Shakespearian question 
of what's inaname! We believe in an American or- 
chestra, 7.¢., if it plays well. But if a choir of arch- 
angels with resplendent wings and resounding names 
came from Paradise and played out of tune—why— 
well, we would criticise them. 





PIANO TOUCH. 
ROM the Saturday ‘“ Evening Post” we clip the 
F following : 

At a recent lecture in Boston Mr. B. J. Lang thus referred to the 
importance of the pedal in piano playing : 

“What is commonly called ‘touch,’ 4 ¢, good or bad touch, harsh 
or mellow touch, in piano playing is really far more dependent upon 
a proper or improper use of the dampers, of the way in which succes- 
sive notes in a phrase are made to follow one upon the other, than it 
is upon the manner in which the keys are struck, or the particular 
initial force given to individual notes. Ina word, a pianist’s ‘touch’ 
lies far more in his brain than in his fingers; it is far more a matter 
of ‘musical handling of the phrase’ than of the method of striking 
the keys.” 

Of course the pianist’s touch is first a mental con- 
ception, else the fingers could never strike the keys. 
The pedals naturally enter into the question of piano 
touch, but the best pedaling in the world won't cover 
up or make good a bad touch. Sitting down in front 
of the keyboard and thinking desperately about a 
good touch won't give a pianist that greatest of 
requisites in piano playing. The made touch like the 
made voice can always be detected. A large techni- 
cal equipment will not compensate for the absence of 
a musical touch, and Mr. Lang need not try to deceive 
himself with the idea that there is any “faith cure” 
fora bad touch. Heinrich Ehrlich once wrote some 
piano studies, and in the prefatory notes he declared 
that a bad touch was really better than a pure sing- 
ing one. There is perverse nonsense for you. His 
reason was that the bad touch could be colored by 
the intellect, whereas the good touch only could sing. 

What if the owner of the singing touch had intel- 
lect too? Could henotcolor his singing touch as well 
as the man with the bad touch, and would not results 
be more musical? There are lots of pianists with 
bad touches, good musicians too, but with all their 
industry the public will not listen to them. The pub- 
lic wants first a voice—the piano touch is the digital 
equivalent of the voice—if it is bad we won't listen to 
it, if it is good it at least commands a respectful hear- 
ing. 

We do not maintain that a pianist with the only 


person with merely a good voice is not an artist. It 
takes brains to be an artist—brains, temperament and 
years of hard study. Even Hoboken was not built in 
a day, and to make even a mediocre artist requires 
much practice. But first and foremost a pianist must 
have a musical touch. It is born, not made. Mr. 
Lang or Mr. Ehrlich may preach about the ‘‘ phrase” 
and the ‘‘intellectual coloring” from now to dooms- 
day. The proof of the touch is the sound thereof. 





ACONTEURS 











AFTER WATTEAU. 
** Embarquons-nous pour la belle Cythére.”"—TH. DE BANVILLE. 


“*Embarquons-nous !”’ I seem to go 
Against my will. ’Neath alleys low 
I bend and hear across the air, 
Across the stream, faint music rare— 
Whose cornemuse? whose chalumeau? 
Hark! Is not that a laugh I know? 
Who was it, hurrying, turned to show 
The galley swinging by the stair? 


17? 


“Embarquons-nous ! 


The silk sail flaps, fresh breezes blow, 

Frail laces flutter, satins flow— 
You, with the love knot in your hair, 
Allons, embarquons pour Cythére! 

You will not?.. . Press her, then, Pierrot !— 


** Embarquons-nous! 
—Austin Dobson in December “ Harper's,” 
HEAR that Duse quits the stage forever 
February 6 next. What a loss to dramatic art ! 


* 
* * 


I was expressing my admiration to Edouard de 
Reszké of his singing of Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘ Spanish Sere- 
nade.” He told me that he sang it under the composer's 
direction in Paris with orchestral accompaniment. It is a 
superb bit of tone color. 


* 
* * 


Hans von Biilow, the pianist, once christened Nor- 
man Neruda the * fairy of the fiddle.” I hasten to salute 
Mr. De Pachmann as the ‘‘ fairy of the piano.” When he 
plays a scherzo it is full of the dainty, delicate humor of the 
composition, and does not sound like the foreman of a 
boiler shop yelling for more iron. 


* 
* cad 


As soon as an opera company makes its advent in 
acity the atmosphere becomes charged with rumor, scan- 
dal, gossip, backbiting, envy and malice, and camps are 
formed on the field and pitched battles among the various 
adherents of the artists are of daily and nightly occurrence. 
The field in most cases happens to be the lobbies of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House. There you will find the nubile 
Mr. De Vivo arguing volubly in favor of the old school of 
lyric fireworks. A step further you will encounter the 
burly figure of the Teutonic critic of a German morning 
paper, who laughs deeply at the old coloratura schools and 
says grimly : ‘‘ Give me Calvéor nothing.” A step further 
and you elbow a group of well dressed young Americans 
who tell you in well bred accents that Melba iscold. Calvé 
is not good form and, after all, Emma Eames is supreme. 


* 
* * 


‘*My dear boy,” said one of these young swells to 
me the other night, ‘‘I admire Eames because she 1s an 
aristocratic and beautiful woman ; she looks and sings like 
alady. It is all well enough to tear passion to tatters like 
Calvé, or to assault heaven with a serrated volley of crys- 
talline top notes like Melba, but I like the repose, the beauty 
of voice and the finesse of Eames better than the work of 
the other two women. Why, do you know that even Ed- 
ouard de Reszké told me that Eames was a more impas- 
sioned ‘ Juliet’ than Melba,” 

This latter I can readily believe. Melba will be the next 
‘* Juliet,” nevertheless. 

Mr. Grau’s life must not be worth living in this tripar- 
tite conflict with his prima donnas. Melba is intensely 
jealous of Calvé, Calvé of Melba. The French soprano sat 
in a box the night of Melba's début. After the mad scene 
she said to some one : ‘* Yes, she has had atriumph, but not 
so great as mine.” Emma Eames, with the haughty re- 
serve that characterizes her, does not attempt to enter into 
this battle of the prima donnas. One reason no flowers are 
tolerated across the footlights is that the management 
feared that a regular floral warfare would be waged every 
opera night. Therefore, to avoid complications, the gen- 
eral order was issued, much to the disgust of the ladies. 
It’s all well enough to talk about art, but the one particular 
triumph that the prima donna enjoys is the call before the 
footlights, and those eternal flowers handed, hurled and 
pitched from the boxes and stalls. 


x 
* * 


There were many who thought it strange that ‘‘ Le 
petit Duc” was not on hand at the Metropolitan début of 





qualification of a good singing touch is an artist. A 





Melba. But there are reasons and reasons for his absence. 














I have been told that when the Duke is in the city Melba 
never sings so well, I suppose from nervousness, so she al- 
ways banishes him from her premiéres. A week after he 
has located himself in the same town with her her singing 
begins to go off, I suppose from nervousness. Conse- 
quently the Duke is held in utter detestation by the man- 
agement, for their star inevitably deteriorates vocally on 
his advent. I hope, for the sake of Melba’s admirers, the 
Duke's absence will be prolonged this time. 


* 
* * 


What jolly fellows the De Reszkés are! They are 
as unlike the average operatic stars as one could well im- 
agine. They live now very quietly en famille on West 
Forty-second street in a huge apartment building. As 
you know already, their athletic propensities are strong. 
They fence, ride, swim and even know the mysteries of 
what they call ‘‘le box.” Enormous men in height and 
girth, they reduce their superfluous weight by the most 
strenuous training. The day before Jean de Reszké sings 
he eats most sparingly, remains in bed the greater part of 
the day, and wouldn't smoke a cigarette for a king’s ran- 
som. Edouard, while not being so strict, takes very good 
care of his health. In their native country, Poland, these 
two men lead a wild out-of-door existence during their va- 
cation. They gallop madly over the prairies on half- 
tamed horses, and take enough out-of-door exercise to 
satisfy the heart of a Muldoon. In consequence they have 
muscles that can endure any hardship. If they were not 
singers they would be professional athletes, I verily be- 
lieve. But those precious voices must be conserved. 
They may be as reckless as possible in everything, but 
they fear a draught like the devil is said to fear holy water, 
Lassalle, the Frence baritone, who carries his forty odd 
years very lightly, makes complete this trio of vocal 
virility. 

* . * 


Calvé, whom I have christened an artistic appari- 
tion, is a native of the south of France and @ protégée of 
Sonzogno, the well-known music publisher of Milan. She 
is a very handsome woman, of ample physique and of 
Southern type. She comes, I believe, somewhere from the 
south of France, probably Provence, and suggests a strong 
admixture of Spanish and Hebraic in her physiognomy. 
But is she not an actress par excellence? I never saw a 
woman, with the exception of Duse, who is the very incar- 
nation of savage passion as is Calvé. She is as fierce as a 
panther, and I fancy has lived, loved and suffered, else she 
could not portray for us so startlingly the dramatic types 
shedoes. Her range seems limited. Her ‘‘ Carmen” is said 
to be a thing to be seen once in a lifetime and never forgot- 
ten. It breaks away from all the conventional ‘‘ Carmens.” 
Itisa glowing picture of tiger-like grace and fierceness. 
Vocally she is to me a superior artist. Her versatility has 
been demonstrated in ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana” and at a 
Sunday night concert in which she sang the ‘‘ Mysol1” arias 
from the ‘‘ Perle du Bresil.” Her repertory is not large. 
I fear that Melba will not give her a chance to sing ‘‘ Ned- 
da” in ‘‘I Pagliacci” this season. Massenet has been com- 
missioned to write an opera for her, but in all probability 
we shall not be able to hear it fora year. When Calvé sings 
““Carmen” Jean de Reszké will be the ‘‘ Don José,” and 
thereby hangs a tale. = 

* * 

There is a tenor in this company who was des- 
perately enamored of one of the sopranos. The lady liter- 
ally owned him and carried him about everywhere as an 
evidence of her prowess. Then there entered a disturbing 
element in this pretty little lyric paradise. Another prima 
donna cast her eyes on the tenor, who by the way is not 
particularly well favored, but haslots of temperament. The 
singer in question had only to lift her hand and immediate- 
ly this fickle tenor abandoned his former love completely 
and now worships at the new shrine. Violent have been 
the altercations between the first prima donna and this 
foolish tenor, who did not realize the force of the adage about 
getting off with your old love before you get on with your 
new. The deserted one is greatly to be feared, however, 
for this is not the first time that she has been the chief 
figure in a complication of this nature. She is just as apt 
to kill herself as to kill the tenor, and I do remember a story 
of unrequitted affections and an attempted suicide ; but 
after all one cannot believe all these fairy tales about 
operatic singers. 7 

* * 

Plangon has only given us kings so far. I wonder 
whether we will see him in some part demanding more 
movement and intensity. He is said to be a matchless 
‘* Mephisto,” but I doubt, with Edouard de Reszké in the 
field, if he will have an opportunity to test his merits. He 
is a superb singer and actor, and a very handsome man to 


boot, * 
*” * 


Mr. A. M. Palmer told me the other day that he 
was not discouraged with Slivinski’s want of success. I 
think he realized that the young man had been unwisely 
boomed. If Slivinski had been brought over here not as 
the successor of Rubinstein and Paderewski, but as a clever, 
promising, even brilliant pianist, he would have achieved 
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some measure of success. But he was foolishly overpuffed 
and was allowed to play too much in the first concert, 
thereby revealing in the most glaring manner his limita- 
tions. Although his original contract terminated last 
week, Mr. Palmer will in a couple of weeks give him 
another trial and under more favorable auspices. If Mr. 
Slivinski would only play as well as he did in the Saint- 
Saéns’ G minor piano concerto or as he did in some of the 
symphonic etudes of Schumann last week, he might con- 
vince me that he has the realstuffinhim. But he has been 
so uneven and so disappointing that I will not reverse my 
first impressions of him until he does better work. 
* * 

The scarcity of really great tenors was demonstrated 
last Friday when the management of the Metropolitan 
Opera House heard that Jean de Reszké could not sing 
that night. The only available man to sing the ‘‘ Romeo” 
was our old friend Victor Capoul, whose singing days have 
long vanished, but who would have acted the part excel- 
lently. That tells the story, which needs no further com- 
ment. The tenor is a rare bird nowadays. - 

7” : ” 

Henri Marteau will play this season a minstrel sere- 
nade by a very talented young composer named Morris 
Arnold. The theme is founded on an old plantation tune, 
which is treated very ingeniously by the composer, who is 
a pupil of Dr. Dvorak. 


Mr. Selby’s Reply. 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., December 2, 1893. 
Editors of the Musical Courier : 
N Tue Musicat Courter of November 29, received here 
to-day, appears the following spiteful paragraph emanating 
from your Louisville correspondent : 

A praiseworthy attempt on the part of an organist of our city to 
give Brahms’ “Song of Destiny ’’ and Bach’s ‘“‘God’s Time is Best” 
was heard a fortnight ago; but as it wasan attempt by young ama- 
teurs it should be praised as an attempt, and not criticised as if it 
had been correctly interpreted by the chorus. 

With feminine craft the name of “‘an organist’ is withheld on ac- 
count of the wholesome fear of the *‘ blue pencil” with the possible 
friendly associations of ‘an organist” in your office borne in mind. 

I presume on the courtesy always received at your hands to state 
that Iam “ an organist ” referred to, and one who deeply appreciates 
the kindly public recognition of his professional exertions during a 
successful career of twenty years. 

Few people in Louisville take Octavia Hensel seriously, while many 
prefer, like the writer, to take her not atall. The personal unpopu- 
larity of this misguided misanthrope is such that her ill natured com- 
ments pass unnoticed here. For a long time past, however, it has 
been the opinion of many interested in the advancement of the mu- 
sical interests of our city that her persistently unfounded and dys- 
peptic utterances, as disseminated by so effective a medium as THE 
MUSICAL COURIER, have proved at least a temporary stumbling 
block in the progress of the higher development of the divine art in 
our beautiful city. I refer you to every reputable piano and music 
house in Louisville as to the truth of the foregoing statement. 

The question of a courteous expostulation in your paper concern- 
ing her unjust acrimony has often been discussed in musical circles, 
but no one has hitherto taken the trouble to inaugurate a policy of 
denial. But as an undertaking in which I, as a church organist and 
choir leader, having in view only the further advancement of the 
highest music in public worship, to which purpose I have devoted 
the best years of my life and such talents as I possess, have been un- 
justly assailed by the person with purely malicious intention, I beg 
to call your attention to the true state of the case. 

It is known to many people here that in the past three or four years 
fewer important musical organizations, whether of an orchestral or 
operatic, or whether of a classic or popular nature, have visited our 
city than for many years before. The general public has wondered 
a little over the subject occasionally, and then dismissed it. The 
smaller number of earnest well wishers for the promotion of the best 
musical culture have realized plainly that its progress has received 
repeated and severe injuries—as senseless as undeserved—at the 
hands of an individual who imagines thus to achieve revenge for per- 
sonal unpopularity and professional incordiality. Many a manager 
has been influenced in leaving Louisville out of the route followed 
by his attractions, not because your regular correspondent’s estimate 
of our city’s ability to appreciate the best is correct, but because it 
becomes effective by THE MUSICAL COURIER'S publication, whereby 
it receives so important an indorsement. 

As to the Oratorio Choir, of which Iam the originator, it matters 
little in the general outcome whether the cordial welcome bestowed 
on it by the Louisville press and public becomes a permanency or 
not. Stronger and weaker musical organizations have risen, flour- 
ished and disappeared here. Should the lusty society, of which Iam 
proud to be the father, travel the same road I hope some more 
worthy undertaking may take its place, and promise to aid in any 
such with my best strength. 

A final word as to the animus of the slighting comments on the 
Oratorio Choir printed in this week’s MUSICAL COURIER. It is thor- 
oughly well known here they are deliberately and absurdly untrue. 
The society has on its list of regular active members, recently pub- 
lished in the daily papers, the name of dozens of the best known and 
most experienced church singers of the city. Very many of them 
have been salaried members of our foremost professional choirs for 
anywhere from five to twenty years. Two or three of the society’s 
members inform me that they were formerly pupils of your regular 
correspondent’s, but, having withdrawn from her instruction some 
time back, have been made to feel they had offended in doing so. 
An incident concerning who was refused permission to appear as 
Such will alsoafford interest. But I have occupied sufficient of your 
Space for the present. Yours sincerely, GEORGE B. SELBY, 

Organist of Calvary Church. 








Berlioz in England.—It is reported that the direc- 
tors of the Carl Rosa Company have acquired the sole right 
for England of performing Berlioz’ ‘‘ Faust” on the lyric 
stage in English. Special scenery, costumes, &c., are in 
course of preparation, and the work will probably be pro- 
duced early in the new year. 
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HE past week has been an easier one for me 

than any one that preceded it so far this season. Not 

that concerts had to any perceptible degree abated in num- 

ber, but the quality of many of them was such that I shall 

not have to bother you nor myself with writing about them. 

Still there were some musical doings worth chronicling, 
and of these my present budget shall treat. 

Tuesday night Miss Anna Von Jerebtzoff gave a concert 
of her own at Bechstein Hall and succeeded in pleasing a 
number of musical people. The young lady is a Russian 
and a special protégée of Anton Rubinstein, who last sea- 
son on the occasion of the dedication of Bechstein Hall had 
chosen her to interpret some of his /zeder. She is the pos- 
sessor of a sympathetic mezzo voice and sings and phrases 
most musically; technically, however, her vocal organ needs 
considerable training, a fact which wasconclusively proven 
in her opening arias by Handel: ‘ O Shlaf,” from 
‘** Semele,” and ‘+ O hatt’ich Jubal’s Harf,” from ‘* Joshua.” 
Her other contributions consisted of the now well-known 
aria from Saint-Saéns ‘‘ Samson and Delila,” (transposed 
from D flat up to D), and Massenet’s ‘‘ En Avril,” both 
sung in French with excellent pronunciation ; a lullaby in 
G sharp minor and very quaint by Tschaikowsky, and a 
lied by Davidoff, both sung in the Russian language, 
about the pronunciation of which I have not the faintest 
inkling, and two groups of German /zeder by Schubert, 
Schumann, Brahms, Franz and Rubinstein, all of which 
were delivered with taste. The polyglot young lady was 
of course encored. 

Assistance at this concert was rendered by a very young 
man, about whose abilities I spoke in my letter of last 
week. I mean the young exiled violinist Alexander Ro- 
mann, who played the same Tartini sonata and ‘‘ Carmen” 
fantasia that he had performed at my rooms, only then he 
played better and less excitedly than he did at the concert. 
This, however, is easily understooé, and Mr. Romann after 
all was so excellent and pleasing also on the latter occasion 
that he virtually had the lion’s share of the evening's ap- 
plause. For an encore he played a pretty romanza, by 


Auer, of St. Petersburg. 
* * 


Wednesday was a musical off-day, and I used the chance 
to visit for the first time this season the Royal Comedy. I 
witnessed the latest production from the pen of that mighty 
German realist of the stage, Gerhard Hauptmann. The 
piece is called ‘‘ Hannele,” and deals with the dreams of a 
fever-sick child of fourteen, a much abused little girl who 
wanted tocommit suicide by drowning, and is saved only to 


die the same night in an almshouse. As a id in 
point of poetry of ideas ‘‘ Hannele”™ is ch as a 
stage production it is almost an impossibility. ntne ited 
States it would be absolutely so, for it brings uf? ‘ards 


not only hosts of heavenly angels but also the persON Of Jesus 
Christ. The effect upon the audience was a very varied 
one. Several ladies were carried out fainting, many people 
walked out of the place noisily and ostentatiously, thus 
disturbing others, and at the close of the piece the hissing 
and applauding were about equally mixed. Finally the 
‘yeas’ carried it by a small majority, and the author ap- 
peared before the curtain. He owed not the smallest 
share of his hard won victory to the masterly acting of 
Mrs. Conrad in the title rdle, the lady interpreting the 
fever ravings of the fourteen year old girl with a heart- 
rending and at times almost hysteric truthfulness. 
* * & 

Thursday evening I was again put before the alternative 
of choosing between two almost equally interesting concerts. 
The one was the third Joachim Quartet evening at the 
Singakademie, which as a special attraction offered a nov- 
elty in the shape of a manuscript string sextet by the 
Dessau court conductor, August Klughardt. The other 
was Paul Tidden’s second and last concert at the Bech- 
stein Saal, with the assistance of the new Halir Quartet. 
The buttons on my waistcoat, not unassisted by local 
patriotism, pride in and love for my adopted country of the 
Stars and Stripes, and finally the minor consideration of not 
being obliged, with a bad cold, to ride down to the Singak- 
ademie on a rainy night, but only to have to take a few 
steps across the street, decided in favor of Tidden and 
Bechstein Hall. 

I did not have to regret it, for I heard a remarkably 
good, almost inspired and certainly inspiring performance 
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of the Schumann quintet, in which Tidden played the 
piano part with consummate ease and great subordination 
tothe whole. Halir from Weimar is a fine leader and a 
violinist of the very first rank. His associates, in every 
way worthy of him, are Messrs. Markees, Miiller and 
Dechert of the Royal Orchestra. 

Messrs. Tidden, Halir and Dechert also gave an excel- 
lent reproduction of the B flat trio by Rubinstein, and be- 
tween the chamber music works the concert giver was 
heard in some soli by Chopin. They consisted of the pre- 
lude in A flat, the study on the black keys, the B major 
nocturne, op. 62, No. 1, and the great A flat polonaise. In 
a former letter I gave you so much Tidden, and besides 
you probably all know him so well, that now I only need to 
tell you that he played perfectly up to his stendard to make 
you understaod that he played very well indeed. It is 
equally clear that under the circumstances he could not 
help being much applauded and many times recalled, and 
that the encore fiends were not satisfied until Tidden had 
responded to their enthusiastic outbursts with the Bach- 
Saint-Saén’s B minor gavot. 


** * 


A little concert at Bechstein Hall I do not want to pass 
over entirely unnoticed, although it hardly deserves much 
comment. A young, not pretty, but all the more preten- 
tious violinist, Miss Bianca Panteo, tried to perform, to- 
gether with Mr. Ludwig Hirschberg, Beethoven's A minor 
sonata for violin and piano, Wieniawski's second violin 
concerto in D minor, the Wagner-Wilhelmj ‘*‘ Albumblatt” 
and a Vieuxtemps' ‘ Saltarello.” She makes up in speed 
of tempo for what she is lacking in breadth or musical in- 
telligence of conception, and her constantly careless, at 
times dreadful intonation 1s by no means a compensation 
for her rasping and disagreeable tone. Otherwise, how- 
ever, she had hardly any faults. 

An Italian tenor. Mr. Georges Graziani, with a cravat 
timbre and an overdose of expression which was ridicu- 
lous even in a tenor, sang various /7eder in various lan- 
guages, among them Heine's ‘‘Asra” in a Russian trans- 
lation. Why he did'nt sing ‘‘ Brahms’ ‘‘ Immer leiser” 
in Hindostani I don’t know. It certainly would have been 
less horrible than his pronunciation of the German text. 


* *# & 

Not a ‘‘ grand,” but rather a delightful, certainly not a 
very exciting concert, wasthat of Messrs. Florian Zajic and 
Heinrich Griinfeld at the Singakademie last Saturday 
night. Their subscription concerts, of which this was the 
first of the season are rather swell affairs, and as Griin- 
feld especially is a great pet of ‘‘society,” ‘society ” 
turns out in full numbers on these occasions. Such was 
also the case last Saturday night. 

The program was of the entertaining variety kind, but 
opened with some pretension with Herman Goetz’ piano 
quartet, op. 5, in E major which was performed with good 
ensemble by Messrs. Felix Dreyschock (piano), Zajic 
(violin), Theodore Krelle (viola), and of course Griinfeld 
(violoncello). The work was new to me and in parts very 
interesting. The first movement especially is very fresh, 
while the slow movement, although labored, contains some 
fine harmonic effects and unusual progressions and part- 
writing. 

Mrs. Rosa Kahlig, from Vienna,with a rather doleful con- 
tralto voice, did not enliven the program with the ‘‘ Sapphic 
Ode” and the ‘“‘ Lullaby,” by Brahms; Schubert's ‘‘ Wohin,” 
and later on Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Asra,” Fischhof's ‘‘ Spring Has 
Come,” and Massenet’s ‘‘ Ouvre tes yeux bleus.” She was 
hardly a satisfactory remp/agante for Miss Eva von 
Wurmb, who had originally been announced as vocal solo- 
ist, but who had suddenly become ‘“ indisposed.” 

The instrumental soli were numerous and partly very 
good, the best being the contributions of Florian Zajic, the 
violinist, who played Beethoven's G major romanza with 
noble tone and in broadest cantilene style, Hans Sitt's diffi- 
cult D minor study with finished technic and bowing, and 
the Wagner-Wilhelmj ‘ Prizesong,” like everything else, 
with flawless purity of intonation. 

Heinrich Griinfeld, as usual, had imposed upon himself a 
far easier task. He played two pretty trifles by his brother 
Alfred, a new ‘‘ Song without words” in E major, and ** Ma- 
zurka Mélancolique” in E minor, both yet in manuscript, and 
‘by request” Mattioli’s effective ‘‘ Danse Montagnarde.” 
The ‘‘ request” for this last piece could not be appeased 
with one performance; so smiling, genial, good natured and 
easy going Griinfeld had to repeat it. He is not a great, 
but a delightful violoncellist, an artist in his ‘‘ genre,” and 
neither he nor his brother Alfred were sufficiently appreci- 
ated in the United States, probably because their ‘‘ genre” 
is not there appreciated. 

The only performer of the evening who was not success- 
ful with the public was the one who had tried hardest. 
This was the pianist, Felix Dreyschock. Whether it was 
that the audience really had an idea of the trashiness of 
Liszt's ‘‘ Don Juan” fantasia from a musical view point, or 
whether they were conscious of the fact that the performer 
fell short of the physical and technical equipments re- 
quired for this most difficult of all piano agglomerations (I 
cannot get myself to write down the word compositions), I 
don’t know. Possibly the truth of both these shortcom- 
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ings may have dawned upon the listeners; anyhow the fact 
remains that Mr. Dreyschock's performance fell flat, and, 
begging his illustrious pianistic ancestor's pardon, justly 
$0. ** * 

The most important concert of the week, as usual, took 
place on Monday, viz., last night. It consisted of the 
Berlin Wagner Society’s first concert of the season at which 
scenes from Wagner's Swan song, ‘‘ Parsifal,” were offered 
in cuncert performance. When Walter Damrosch in the 
spring of 1886, then a young and inexperienced conductor, 
following the bad example set by unmusical London, essayed 
to give ‘ Parsifal” as an oratorio in New York, THE Must- 
caL Courter was among the strongest assailants of such an 
undertaking. No creation of Wagner's can less afford the 
absence of stage accessories and surroundings than ‘ Par- 
sifal,” which is a far greater work dramatically and poeti- 
cally than it is from a purely musical view point. To 
transplant it to the bare walls of a concert room is there- 
fore no less than acrime against the manes of Richard Wag- 
ner. In New York there was at least the excuse, poor as 
it is, that no Bayreuth exists in the United States and that 
half a loaf therefore is better than none. 
excuse is not available, and if Walter Damrosch’s fault at 
the time could be explained on the score of inexperience 
and superabundant ambition, the Berlin Wagner Society 
cannot thus be excused. Wagner evidently, even after his 
death, is not safe from the efforts of his friends, while the 
eavilings of his enemies can no longer harm his _ post- 
humous glory. 

Still the concert itself was by no means uninteresting, es- 
pecially for those who could sit there, shut their eyes and 
mentally see the stage as they did in Bayreuth. Moreover, 
the performance had the great advantages over the New 
York proceedings of 1886 of being given in German instead 
of in a poor English translation, of having only some of the 
principal and most effective excerpts to deal with, and 
lastly of an interpretation by really first-class soloists, which 
was not the case in New York. 

The selections offered by the Wagner Society were: The 
second half of the first act, viz., the Solemnity of the Holy 
Grail; second act, second scene, ‘ Parsifal"” and the 
flower girls; third act, second half, Vorspiel, at the Holy 
Fountain, and the final scene in the Burg of the Holy 
The performance was conducted by Prof. Franz 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 


Grail. 
Mannstaedt, with the enlarged 
He dragged most of the tempi unmercifully, but on the 
whole he did better than I had expected. ‘ Parsifal’s” 
part was well sung by Georg Anthes, the young Dresden 
tenor, who has a fresh voice and beautiful conception. Big 
Plank, of Carlsruhe, was a sonorous, ponderous and very 
musical ‘‘ Amfortas.” His baritone voice sounded as me- 
lodious as Reichmann'’s, and he always sang in pitch, which 
cannot be said of the Bayreuth representative. Gillmeister, 
of Hanover, was a superb, earnest and devoted ‘* Gurne- 
and Severin, of Berlin, sang the few utterances al- 


manz,’ 
lotted to ** Titurel’ 

The six sulo flower girls were Miss Schickhardt, from 
Darmstadt (lovely); Misses Warbeck, Stein and Giergl, 
from Wiesbaden, and Misses Sorgatz and Kopiske, from 
The female chorus was a haphazard one, gathered 
Still so effective 


in most excellent style. 


Berlin. 
for the occasion, and did only fairly well. 
is this lovely piece of musical witchery by Wagner that the 
whole scene was most enthusiastically redemanded. 

Too much praise cannot be bestowed upon the male 
chorus, consisting of the singing society of the Berlin 
Teachers’ Union, which excellent body is conducted by 
Prof. Felix Schmidt. 

A tremendously large audience was present. In fact I 


They did wonderfully well. 


never saw the Philharmonie fuller than on this occasion, 
and a truly festive mood prevailed 
* * # 

Sir Arthur Sullivan is here to ‘‘assist” at the perform- 
ances of ‘‘ The Gondoliers” and the ‘‘ Mikado,” which the 
‘‘ Theatre Unter den Linden” is preparing 

* & & 

Eugene Pirani's suite, ‘‘ In Heidelberg Castle,” has just 
been published (orchestral score and parts, as well as a new 
four hand arrangement) by Messrs. Bote & Bock 

* * * 

Poor Mrs. Camilla Urso, who was laid up with a sprained 
wrist, but who is almost herself again, wiil after all prob- 
ably not play here this season. She writes to me: 

My DEAR MR. FPLOERSHEIM—] have seen Mr. Wolff, and I find that 
1 have come too late to make an appearance at the Philharmonic 
eencerts. 

It isa great disappointment to me, and Iam sure will be to my 
American friends as well 

As these concerts are the only ones to bring out an artist in the 
proper light I shall have to forego the pleasure of playing in Berlin 

Knowing you would be interested in the result of my interview, I 
make you acquainted with the facts 

With kind regards, believe me sincerely yours, CAMILLA URSO, 

The lst of visitors to the European headquarters of THE 
Musicat Courier this week included Miss Fannie Schlesin- 
ger, a vocal teacher and singer from New York; Paul 
Tidden, who is about to return to the United States ; Moriz 
Rosenthal, who is here on a temporary short visit not con- 
nected with his art, but who played me some charming 
récherché new piano pieces by Poldini, of Vienna; Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur A. Codman, from Boston, Mass., and Mr. Le 
Roy, the uncle of Miss Nikita. cs a 
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A. K. Virgil in Boston. 

HE readers of the Musicat Courter will be 
pleased to hear again from an old friend, Mr. A. K. 
Virgil, whose lectures and recitals formed so interesting a 
feature of the musical season of 1892-3 in this vicinity. 
Boston was the scene of his introductory effort this season, 
and judging from the large and enthusiastic audiences 

which greeted him he is certainly to be congratulated. 
On Tuesday evening, November 21, at Association Hall, 


| Mr. Virgil presented his lecture on ‘‘ The Best Application 


of Brain, Nerve and Muscle in the Study of the Piano,” and 
Miss Julia Geyer, who is already an acknowledged favorite 
from her many previous efforts, rendered the musical part 
of the program. Her first number, ‘‘ Prelude and Fugue, 
No. 5,” of Bach, was a marvel of beauty and clearness and 
won the hearts of her audience at once. Bach with her is 
not simply a study in technic, but an artistic work full of 
light and shade, more in accordance with the modern school. 
This makes her subject to criticism by many who cling to 
the old ideas, but the effect is far more pleasing. A Beet- 
hoven sonata followed and was beautifully played. Her 
program was varied in the extreme and was chosen evi- 
dently with the object of bringing out both her power and 
delicacy of touch as well as her perfect interpretation of 
different composers. 

A little berceuse of Chopin was especially fascinating, 
and Henselt’s ‘‘ If I Were a Bird” was the most dainty lit- 
tle conceit imaginable beneath her fairy fingers. Perhaps 
her last three numbers, Schumann's romance, ‘‘ If I Were 
a Bird” and the Chopin scherzo in C sharp minor were the 
gems ofthe evening. The last was a revelation consider- 
ing the youth of the player and her limited course of study. 
She seemed to enter into it with her whole soul and ime» 
bued her audience withthe same spirit of enthusiasm, and 
her technic, combining the most delicate tracery with won- 
derful power and grandeur of conception, was indeed a 
marvel. 

Miss Geyer is certainly an able second and it is hard to 
tell which has the most convincing effect on the skeptic as 
to the merits of the practice clavier—Miss Geyer’s truly 
wonderful work or Mr. Virgil’s lucid explanation of points 
taken and their application and results. The comment of- 
ten made is that Miss Geyer is a genius, and we cannot all 
be geniuses, but there is little to be said against cold facts 
such as Mr. Virgil boldly asserts in his lecture. 

A very brief synopsis must suffice. He says: ‘It has 
been the opinion of musicians from time immemorial that 
the study of the piano is a study simply of musical effects 
and even in elementary work the ear and musical feeling of 
the pupil must be the only guide. It was this element of 
uncertainty which led Mr. Virgil to make his investigations 
into the mechanical €onstruction of the piano keyboard and 
how this might be lessened to practical use in the study of 
the instrument. The result was the invention of the prac- 
tice clavier and the clavier method of piano instruction 
founded not upon musical feeling but upon a perfect system 
of facts. By asimple arrangement of clicks the beginning 
pupil may easily comprehend the principles of touch and 
lay a solid foundation in technic in a short space of time, 
which will reap a rich harvest in later work. He speaks of 
the opposition met with on every hand and gives numerous 
illustrations, but concludes by saying for some time this op- 
position could only be contradicted by theory, since the 
instrument was too new to have produced any evidence 
of its work, but now many faithful converts and adherents 
give practical illustration of what may be accomplished by 
the use of the practice clavier. 

Anticipating the remark of many that Miss Geyer is a 
genius, and only a pupil of the Virgil piano school could 
make such progress, Mr. Virgil gave a second lecture on 
Wednesday afternoon, and was assisted by Miss Blanche 
Lurz and Miss Carmela Cosenza, pupils of Miss L. Wheel- 
tight, of New York.. Both are very young to appear on 
the concert stage, being about twelve and thirteen years 
respectively, and certainly are little wonders in their tech- 
nic and musical interpretations as well. Little Muss 
Blanche has a well nigh perfect finger action, and her runs 
are marvels of clear, rippling effects. She seems to excel 
Miss Geyer in the power of finger work, though not nearly 
equal to her in chord work. She rendered a most interest- 
ing program, embracing compositions by Bach, Leschetizky, 
Beethoven, Schumann and others. In the unique effort of 
playing an etude of Moszkowski on the clavier, and then 
repeating it for the first time on the piano, she failed en- 
tirely, probably through embarrassment, but this failure 
seemed to spur her to greater success in the following 
number, which consisisted of playing arpeggios in the 
whole round of twelve keys at 832 notes per minute, with- 
out a single error, which indeed was a remarkable feat. 

Miss Carmela Cosenza has not studied so long by a year 
and a half as her fellow pupil, and therefore comparisons 
are odious. Her position at the piano and the carriage and 
shape of her hand are simply perfection. Then too she is 
composure itself, and plays with an ease and accuracy that 
is charming. A fantasia impromptu of Chopin was partic- 
ularly fine, as was also ‘‘ Cascade du Chaudron” of Bendel. 
Then too she accomplished the clever little work of play- 
ing a prelude of Mendelssohn on the clavier, then repeating 
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it on the piano for the first time, and this too without an 
error. 

Miss Blanche closed a very interesting program with a 
group of five numbers. Instead of playing the composition 
of Haydn on the program she attempted a movement of a 
Beethoven sonata, which seemed to be somewhat beyond 
her, however. The succeeding numbers were very fine, 
and Liszt’s ‘‘ Nightingale,” which seems a very difficult 
composition for youthful fingers, was magnificently played. 

Mr. Virgil’s lecture on ‘‘ How does the Clavier Method of 
Foundational Instruction and Practice in the Study of the 
Piano Differ from the Prevailing Method?” was full of 
salient points which could not fail to carry weight. The 
prevailing method employs tone as the means of technical 
as well as musical development. The clavier method sepa. 
rates the mechanical from the musical element, claiming a 
certain degree of technic must be required before tone can 
enter the contest. The piano method appeals to the emo- 
tions of the player—the clavier method to the intelligence, 
The piano method depends on the uncertainty of musical 
feeling for acquiring touch, while clavier method depends 
upon perfect accuracy of finger action or on a certainty, 
The piano method depends upon the genius of the pupil and 
lays all failure to lack of it. The clavier method does not 
depreciate genius, but depends rather on establishing cor- 
rect playing habits in the beginning and lays failure at the 
door of the instructor who has inculcated early bad habits, 
and so on through a long list of unanswerable arguments 
which must appeal to the sense of every musician seeking 
after light. He ably refutes the charge often imputed to 
the use of his instrument—that it produces merely mechan- 
ical players, and gives as proof the playing of his three able 
assistants. 

The playing of all three of these pupil pianists was char- 
acterized by a wonderful clearness and accuracy. A noted 
musician and teacher remarked that Miss Geyer did not 
strike a false note in the entire program, which is certainly 
more than can be said of many, if any, of the noted artists. 
The beauty and tone shading in the playing of these young 
musical aspirants certainly demonstrates that the use of the 
clavier, while it secures accuracy and promotes pose in the 
player, does not rob the performance of any of its musical 
effectiveness. 








Francesco Lamperti and Campanini 
Concerning Miss Lillie Berg. 


MILANO, il 4 Geunajo-76. 

Io dichiaro che la signorina Lillie Berg studia due mesi 
circa il canto con me, eche fece molto progresso, e di pit, 
molto attitudine musicale, e voce simpatica di soprano, e 
che continuando lo’studio, essendo assai studiosa, non potra 
che riuscire assai bene come cantante e buonissima maestra. 

In fede. FRANCESCO LAMPERTI, 
Professore di canto del Conservatorio di Musica in 
Milano. 
TRANSLATION. 

‘*T declare that Miss Lillie Berg has been studying sing- 
ing for the past two months with me, and that she has 
made great progress ; more than that she has great musical 
aptitude and a sympathetic soprano voice, so that con- 
tinuing her studies, as she is exceedingly studious, she can- 
not fail to succeed exceedingly well, both as singer and 
most excellent teacher. 

The pupils of Miss Lillie Berg, whom I have heard, many of them 
artists, sing with a knowledge of diaphragmatic voice placing, with 
a production of tone, and with an artistic finish, which give proof of 
most exceptionally excellent instruction in the Italian manner of 
voice producing, such as was taught by the great maestro Lamperti. 

ITALO CAMPANINL 

NEW YORK, November 14, 1887. 

The above certificate-was given me by Francesco Lam- 
perti, after only two months of study with him. All inter- 
ested can see the original at my studio, as well as two 
other certificates written during the course of my further 
study. 

The testimonial from Campanini was written in 1887. 

I possess letters or autographs from over forty singers 
whose lessons I accompanied in Lamperti’s studio. Some 
of these were already artists of world renowned reputation; 
others have since acquired fame; here are some of the 
names: Campanini, De Lara, Gayarre, Aldighieri, Collini, 
Avigliana, Aramburo, Amneris, Herbert Thorndyke, Ertz, 
Mila Roeder, or Rodani, Henrietta Levasseur, Lamperti, 
Belloti, Perotti, Alvary, Achenbach, Herbert Sims Reeves, 
Emma Albani, Alwina, Valleria, Marie Van Zandt, Valda, 
Hope Glenn, Carlotta Elliot, Medini, eight pupils of 
Marchesi and endless others. LILLIE BERG. 

Miss Lillie Berg's Lamperti Vocal School, founded 1880, 12 West 
Sixtieth street, New York. 


Buda-Pesth.—The Philharmonic Society of Buda- 
Pesth celebrated November 8 the fortieth anniversary of 
its establishment. The first director was Franz Erkel, 
1853-1871, the next Hans Richter, 1871-1875, and then the 
present head of the society, Alexander Erkel, who on ac 
count of his health has been represented this season by 
Arthur Nikisch. The concert on this occasion comprised 
F. Erkel’s ‘‘Hungarian Overture,” Beethoven's seventh 
symphony, Wagner’s ‘‘ Waldweben” and Liszt's ‘Les 
Préludes.” 
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Anyone can make beautiful chords, even follow correct progres- 
sions; but this logical shaping of harmonies representing thought, 
this convincing and symmetrical arrangement of ideas—there is 
genius! 

MAGINE a crescent of golden stops and 
| manuals set down in a well of lead colored pipes. 
Sixty stops, five ivory terraces of sound, the whole finely 
polished light wood. The circular arrangement of the 
tubes makes it possible to capture five at a grasp. The or- 
ganist must reach his limit of grace to rest his fingers on 
the top manual. The touch of everything is ‘* facile ” with- 
out being loose. An articulated music rack swings out 
over the manuals. Two trim brass lamps on the top of the 
case shed a brilliant light over the whole bed ; two less 
noble looking ones illuminate the bank of pedal literature 
that stretches about the feet. The tone surges or creeps 
through the pipes, high asthe vaulted ceiling is; looking 
up the solid outside cases of the organ is like looking up 
castle walls. 

Regular masses are not played at St. Sulpice ; instead an 
arrangement of musical service called ‘‘ The Planchon,” 
contained in a big book like the Bible, is followed, accord- 
ing to the most ancient traditions of this place of worship. 
This service, the most beautifully religious it is possible to 
imagine, is an incessant occupation of and interchange be- 
tween grand and chancel organs, choir and priest. Ex- 
cept during the sermon the musicians are continually on 
the qui vive. The correspondence between the four sec- 
tions of worship, with such music as is here, is moving to a 
degree. 

The church seats 10,000. Twenty priests officiate, among 
them the venerable tutor of Ernest Renan, who, with long, 
sad, old face, white hair and slightly bowed shoulders, 
in churchly robes, still walks from his residence to the 
church morning and evening, pronounces the benediction 
and taxes the organists’ sharp ears to their utmost in the 
few light chants that are still among his duties. 

When the church is very full and on féte occasions Widor 
keeps strictly to the traditions musical and religious of ‘‘ The 
Planchon.” At other times he ‘“ practices” improvisation 
and combination, finding surprises constantly in the latter. 

But, my dear choirmasters, you should see what sort of 
book that man was playing from. A small commonplace 
book such as we use to make notesin! And such manu- 
script! Clear as print what was of it—a few little ghosts 
of suggesstions such as one might make in memorandum 
when pressed for time. A few notes of melody, empty 
bars, the foundation notes of some chords, a rest, a few 
more bars of melody, words written in Latin across the 
mélange of method (for there is not a careless comma in the 
book), that was all. The surprise would be less if even he 
looked at ‘‘ the ghosts.” The service was almost wholly 
played without glancing at it, and many times without 
turning the page. 

As in life ever, the mechanism under, the larger part has 
the smallest seeming. The great mind of the master it is 
that must grasp and build and feel ari know. From the 
minute musical suggestion pour forth floods of conversa- 
tion with divine forces. What a sight, what a sound, what 
genius! 


If Widor is interesting in his study, he is a king at the 
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organ while playing. He is neither gentle, nervous nor 
rigid. He is inspired, majestic, magnetic, awesome. And 
so quiet! I sat at one end of the bench, a big Frenchman, 
M. Philippe, a visitor, at the other; he never moved once 
toward either one of us, and one would not know there were 
any pedals. 

When not actually playing he chats constantly in subdued 
vivacious tones, and gracefully demonstrative manner. He 
talks up to the last moment before the crush or crash of 
sound, and all along among the chords. It is all about the 
organ or the music or musical topics, every motion in 
rhythm with the theme then in progress. He pulls the 
stops in keeping, even his sentences are shaped, his face 
incessantly changing from conversational interest, even 
gayety, to introspective communion with musical forces, 
physical and spiritual. 

Fond of his organ, he is like a boy showing off his toy 
engine to companions. ‘‘ So curieux” this, ‘‘ assez drdle” 
that, ‘‘excessivement intéressant” something else. 
‘* Every stop pushed in, see!” A strain of majestic power 
as surpassing as it seems impassible, with every avenue to 
sound closed. Again all open, voila! strains gentle as 
babies’ thoughts flow upward. He is never tired of the 
study of acoustics, and calls attention frequently to the 
throwing of tone up and out through the pipes, as if dis- 
covering for himself the first time, his mind all the time 
holding the chancel movements and noting their excellence. 

‘‘Ah, that is fine, is it not? Superb, that rhythm, one, 
two, THREE. Ah, voila! C'est magnifique n'est-ce pas? 
They phrase that very well.” Many times while finishing 
a sentence, without seeing either book or instrument, his 
hands unconsciously seek the chords connecting with the 
closing tones of the choir, but he never pulls a stop without 
examining it carefully. He frequently traces the notes 
beiug sung with his finger, indicating curious or interesting 
features of the composition, sometimes humming the air, 
more than once bringing out an unusually beautiful strain 
in full baritone voice. During long rests he runs his fin- 
ger down the manuals, touching a note in each or striking 
achord in unison. He never plays without first striking 
the bell for the blowers. Easy with everything, negligent 
with none! Every accent, turn, change of the chancel 
music is reflected in face or hand, conversation going on 
all the time. He is never one instant still orsettled. Indeed 
Widor never ‘‘ settles.” 

He plays a strain ; it is taken up, as if continued, by the 
chancel. Again, this time the grand organ echoes ; again, 
the other responds, the great sweep of vocal ensemble 
merging absolutely, now uniting, again separating, implor- 
ing, majestic, tender, praying ! 

Tum-tum ta, go great chords. ‘‘Do you touch those 
notes so often to see if they are in accord?” ‘ No, to see if 
the wind is there.” Tee to /ee tum. ‘‘ Do you always 
compose the same harmonies to the same melodic tones ?” 
‘No, no, no, no,” a soft distant wail. ‘‘ Who of the masters 
is your favorite?” ‘‘ Bach.” Crash, crash. ‘‘ You know 
every chord that is made in the chancel?” ‘‘ Fidele! Ah, 
listen, exactly like the strains in ‘ Stradella,’ ta ra-ra re ra, 
See! Juste! How strange! one for the theatre, one for 
altar, the same!” A measure of exquisite changes. ‘* You 
have employment here for head and hand and feet” ‘‘ and 


heart,” te tum. ‘Are no women singing in church in 
Paris?" ‘‘C'est defendu!" Eight measures of seductive 
melody. ‘* You are very careful with your stops.” ‘‘ C’est 


une religion!” tum tee tum, ‘‘ You never wear a ring.” 

A great big beautiful smile illuminates his features as he 
glances upon the empty slender fingers that come crashing 
down upon an F sharp chord which startles as if from 
sleep, and thoroughly transforms the musical scene, after 
which some three minutes of delicious cadence close that 
part. 

‘*Ha, ha-a-a! Now for dear old Bach!” 

It is the offertoire and to the accompanying clink of sil- 
ver (an all and ever pervasive accompaniment in the 
churches here) the small note book of suggestion is re- 
placed by a heavy volume laden with conservative majesty, 
thick and dark with printed interpolation and marks of ex- 
pression. 

** Bach ! 
of our cuisine to find the flavors special, 


It is necessary that we search all the resources 
the color, the 
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proper ‘ sonorité’ for our Bach!” And indeed to see the 
organist fishing about among his stops, studying, examin- 
ing and letting go, arranging and manipulating his oboes, 
clarinets, flutes, bassoons, reeds, &c., a curious mingling 
of anxiety and pleasure upon his face, it was indeed as if a 
chéf or connoisseur were searching about among the 
treasures of his domain in order to manufacture some 
article of rare gastronomic value, 

No more chat just now, no more inattention, no more 
lightness. ‘he soul is alert, the body tense, the face set 
and stirred. ‘The master bows to a greater ! 

What a surprise! From the look of the page represent 
ing the old fugue one is prepared for speed, excitement, go. 


Behold, the movement is calm, large, tranquil, majestic, 
but never cold! The work seems built up. It grows, 


rises, strengthens, moves. Yes, it is a unique conception, 
wholly distinct in type from the ordinary. Widor has 
made a special study of Bach ; his ideas differ from those 
even of his French confréres. 

‘There must not be anything quick about Bach,” he 
says. ‘‘ He was not that sort of a man. His writings do 
not indicate anywhere that temperament. His harmonies 
are peculiarly subtle ; they escape the sense unless dwelt 
upon and held up before the mind.” 

About forty of the stops were out, 
changed during the entire fugue. He called it a “ mix- 
ure,” the colors mixed being all of the same ** family.” How 
I did want to copy the combination, but it was not prac- 
ticable and would have been wasteful. It was noticeable 
for great sonority below and the clearness of celestial 
singing above. In long pedal passages he seemed to watch 
the manual instead of the pedal movement. It was not the 
time to get the whole idea of a subject so deep and impor- 
tant as the Bach discussion. Later I mean to make a spe- 
cial study of the subject as viewed by the masters here. It 
is astonishing how Bach is loved in the city. 

During a morsel of improvisation later, both motive and 
form were mathematically retained, and the little thing 
was agem when finished. This perfect and symmetrical 
shaping as a basis or medium for beautiful melody is what 
is so wonderful about their improvisations here. They are 
not aimless mélanges of sound. They are conversation 
In one portion beginning at the lower manual he marched 
the intention upward in the drollest manner possible, as 
one might leisurely mount a terrace, singing as he went. 
His reception of the idea that a prayer mounting on such 
beautiful wings could not fail of reaching the ears of the 
Grand Seigneur proved beyond a doubt that if being 
‘* good” were the sole cause Widor will never die young. 
You would not imagine that the man had ever before con 
nected the idea of prayer or Heaven with either church or 
music. 

Then came the vocal ‘ If ever a 
composition was damned by one word it was this. I ex- 
pected to see the poor, pale sheet of Gregorian chant burn 
up and blow away. But the most was made of the medioc- 
rity, and the best was to come. 

The whirr of receding feet was still on the flags below 
when the song was finished. Widor shut his eyes for a 
moment, not as an artist, but as a business man might who 
had many thingsin his mind and sought to bring one to the 
surface. Then the music began. And here I must stop, 
for a Widor improvisation inspired by genius and warmed 
by a sincere desire to please, is not to be described by 
pen. 


and they were not 
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sortie, Mediocre !"" 


Wipor ar Home. 

Imagine yourself looking over a series of gray etchings of 
a picturesque and very, very old city. Stop at the most 
picturesque of the lot—quaint old houses, narrow streets 
paved in sound, rocky pavements, narrow as depot counters, 
grim chimneys, big, big doors, tiny windows, great signs in 
a foreign tongue long past service, queer one wheel carts, 
one or two quaint old people, a funny little boy, a shaggy lit- 
tle dog skipping out at the right hand corner and gaunt tree 
branches for background. Make it real. Turn your back 
upon it and face a monstrous archway, wide, worn stone 
steps leading to flat stone walk under it, the whole the 
centre of a heavy, gruesome building of old brown stone 
with windows and doors innumerable in it, a bright red iron 


fence in front of all. Open a gate in the red fence, mount 
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12 THE MUSICAL 


the stone steps, cross the flagging, descend on the otherside 
upon a large square of grass, thick and soft and very green, 
bordered on one side by graceful trees and a wall, upon 
which and on the grass about it rest quantities of mutilated 
statuary representing the art of a Greek age, for which time 
has no respect. 

One end of the green quadrangle is an old, old ruin, gray 
and towery and helpless, just like a picture. This is one 
of Paris’ most sacred relics—the oldest church in the city, 
St, Germain des Prés. 

The other end is a brown wall of irregular windows and 
no doors, red curtains indicate a suite of several of the 
windows, the only sign; of humanity about the place out 
from somewhere comes a young man with big brow, brown 
eyes that look very tired as if the mind had been looking 
too much at difficult things through them, and he is dressed 
exactly as at the organ the day before. Widor seems so 
glad to be found. He gives a hand shake that makes 
you wish you had left your rings at home, and leads 
the way down three little stone steps into a brown 
eyed, low browed room in which are a big desk, a little 
desk, a library, a harmonium, a great plenty of chairs, 
several curious pictures and a large window framing the 
landscape of green grass, trees, mutilated statuary and the 
walls of St. Germain. 

“Tout, tout, tout, comme le pays!" he cries delightly 
pointing to it as he seats himself at the little table looking 
out upon it. 

On this table lies a pile of manuscript music and supple- 
mental notes that speak volumes for the owner's industry. 
Surrounding the paper lies every convenience for writing ; 
a huge cut glass ink bottle holding a quart ; a smaller one, 
flat and generous ; a dish of pencils, blue and red and black, 
all nicely pointed; a dish of the ordinary little high- 
shouldered French pen—* il n'importe la plume!” ; a few 
flat music books ; a finelamp and an ivory ruler. The other 
desk seems to be areserve fund, similar in furnishing, with 
more books and paper, a larger lamp, a metronome and one 
or two bits of bric-A-brac upon it. The order and fitness of 
things everywhere, a feature of French equipment—nothing 
omitted, nothing superfluous—is evident everywhere. 

This is the composing room of the great symphonist. 

** Voila le treiziéme!” the thirteenth symphony, an elabo- 
rate creation of 200 MS. pages, for organ and orchestra, 
begun for the Genoese event, now being finished for pos- 
terity. 

‘* Almost done!" It is easy tosee where the tired look in 
the eyes has come from. His face lightens as he looks at 
it, his fingers touch the leaves lovingly as he turns them 
over, indicating—‘t Tum-tum-tum, ta-ra-ra-ra "—where the 
organ comesin! Every page perfect—200 of them—small, 
clear notes, all done with his own hands, the writing per- 
pendicular as the notation. This isthe copy. The * orig- 
inal” is ** illustrated” freely by red and blue blotches, each 
one indicating the decision, rejection, double seeing and 
persistent effort of genius in its pathway from vague con- 
ception to detailed expression, which is—creation ! 

Smilingly he receives the chiding for using the number 
‘* 18,” and amiably decides perhaps it is best to propitiate 
destiny by naming it ‘‘ La Genévoise,” in tribute to first 
inspiration. He laughs at the blotches, as if seeing them 
from the first, but persistently points out how clear and in- 
telligible the music may be made by putting the marks out 
of mind and regarding only the notes between. He seems 
jealous of the thought that even the first writing should be 
valueless on account of *' a few little corrections.” 

** Yes,” he said, ‘it is no wonder that Verdi said it was 
dread of note making which prevented his writing another 
opera. ‘C'est vrai, c'est une grande travaille.’ But,” 
and the fact is reflected in the speaker's clouding features, 
‘the weariness, the fatigue, the wear of such work is the 
coming in of ideas at the start; the trooping, flying, lum- 
bering, burning sweep of mental things, all pleading, 
none asserting. No rule, no precedent, no law governing 
the choice of one more than another, and the subtle but 
dominating cord selection stringing together those most 
suitable to its purpose ; the pain of rejection, the burden 
of holding all till some are taken, the arrival of new comers 
to be cared for or sent away, the looming up of form and 
outline, compelling attention to shape where no shape is 
present, the unlearned laws of sequence, symmetry, bal- 
ance, the unwritten regulations governing force—the mar- 





tyrdom of the creator to a perfection of no man’s devising 
—weariness indeed the development ! 

‘* But what joy and satisfaction, also! How rich in dis- 
covery, how gay with decision, how ineffably happy at the 
close—yes, there is no such happiness in life as that of the 
creator. It is the same exactly with the writer of romance 
or drama, the sculptor or painter who designs, all the same 
art—expression ! 

“The writing of symphony is much more difficult than 
that of opera, being mathematical in its restrictions and 
equilibrium. In case of the later one may leave the writ- 
ing and return, take on new colors, adapt new ideas. It 
were best in writing symphony if one could write on con- 
tinuously and finish at a sitting, so concentrated is the 
essence.” 

This last is op. 70 of Widor’s creation. 
the last best. 

As a brown robin to a bird of southern plumage is this 
writing room to that into which its door opens. Large, 
light, square, lofty, antique in effect and modern in ele- 
gance and comfort, the music room. Wonder of wonders 
in Paris, it is thoroughly warm ; and yet greater wonder 
in Paris the source of its heat—a first class, large sized, 
nickel plate base burner! This recent innovation is, as 
you may imagine, a great pride and curiosity. 

Another proud possession recently put in is a splendid 
organ in white and gold with three zinc pipes reaching 
quite to the roof—box and bench a dull brown. Its tone is 
sweet and tender and there is a lucky power in it also, 
Close to one side is a solid statue of feminine grace ona 
pedestal, elevated in this particular place as a sort of pro- 
tection for the organ against the heat of the stove. See 
how careful at every point! Side by side with the organ 
box is a grand piano, on it a clarinet, violin, quantities 
of music and music paper, and one or two pretty things— 
and when Widor chooses a pretty thing it is pretty! Here 
belong the red blinds, and heavy curtains inside them give 
tone to the furniture and to three magnificent rugs. 

- A portrait of the composer, by Carlos Durand, Rembrandt 
colored, taken seated at the organ, is so singularly life-like 
that with it in the room, one would not be without a host. 
On the opposite wall, in jaunty dark blue hat and jacket 
with amber colored hair, delicate features and coquettish 
smile, is a lovely portrait of herself taken by Miss Lee 
Robbins, of New York, a particular friend of Sybil San- 
derson, herself something of an artist, having a picture in 
the Salon. 

One wonders why in broad daylight he lights a tall lamp 
till he turns its light full upon a sombre Rembrandt. which 
under the rays grows into life little by little, till you uncon- 
sciously step back from its too close proximity. It is the 
Holy Family. This picture has been hung here by a friend 
who wishes him to have it, but cannot give it to him, it 
being an heirloom, but it is willed to the organist. The 
quaint scroll over the doorway is a section taken from an 
organ of the time of Louis XIV. The furniture is all di- 
rectoire in character and rich in appearance. 

Widor is never ina hurry. He keeps disclosing beauty 
after beauty, each more interesting and artistic than the 
other, seeming always to enjoy everything himself with 
you. 

You wonder why when you insist upon going his glance 
runs to a piece of red damask hanging over arail; but on 
peeping over it you find a stairway. This he calls his 
‘*secret,” and chuckles as he tells how in case of an un- 
welcome visitor's coming in by the front door, he can easily 
disappear this ways His Parisian instinct is evidently 
stirred by this theatric descent, and he is quite satisfied if 
youconsent through it to drop into the cold and grey and 
old and narrow. quaint and historic Paris. 

FANNIE EpGAr Tuomas. 


He loves always 








Williams Quartet of Baltimore.—A quartet club has 
been organized at Baltimore. The members are Miss Mar- 
garet Williams, piano; Louis Kahmer, 'cello; Maurice 
Lenzberg, viola, and Harry S. Emrich, violin. 

Pupils of Ratcliffe Caperton. — Miss Agnes Morison, 
soprano, and Mr. John Zeylier, baritone, two pupils of Mrs. 
Ratcliffe Caperton, sang the illustrations of a Mozart lec- 
ture given by Mrs. Bermann in Philadelphia last Monday. 
Their artistic singing places them among the most prom- 
ising singers of that city. 


COURIER. 




















ADIES and gentlemen, you will have to make 
way for the little boys! Stand one side, please! 
Exeunt quartets and mixed choruses ; enter the boy choir, 
The child is father of the man, and mother of the woman, 
The Episcopal church is the church of England, not the 
church of America. Verily, instead of ridding ourselves of 
the mischievous idea that foreign things, European customs 
and institutions must necessarily be the best—can any 
good thing come out of Nazareth ?—we are becoming more 
and more the slaves of this insane notion. Oh, the pity of 
it all! For many years our best singers have found it im- 
possible to obtain recognition at home until they had first 
gone abroad, studied a few months with some famous 
macaronian glutton or boorish beer swiller, and made an 
appearance or twoon the other side. Such appearances 
are naturally arranged to the singer’s advantage, and the 
foreign press are worked for all they are worth ; what they 
have to say being cabled over to Gotham, where the news 
frequently creates somewhat of a sensation. When the 
warbler returns she is received with open arms by the 
very people who a few months before would not acknow- 
ledge her merits, and refused to lift one finger toward 
advancing herinterests. Down with suchhypocrites! May 
their hopes peris—has we are promised they shall in the 
good book 6f Job. And even this welcome would not be 
accorded had the singer not returned with a foreign name. 
Miss Sophie Smith blossoms forth as Signorita Sofia Smith- 
erini, while plain John Brown dares to come back to us as 
Johannes Brunorewski. 

So it is with the Episcopal churches. There is just now 
a perfect craze for boy choirs, and at the present rate it 
will not be long before every Episcopal church in Gotham 
will boast one. It is English, you gnaw! The question 
comes up in this connection: What is a choir for, anyway? 
Is it purely for show? If so, then it must be acknowledged 
that a boy choir clad in cassock and surplice and marching 
through the oftentimes cheerless aisles, is a somewhat 
pleasing sight. Or is a church choir meant solely for pur- 
poses of worship. Ah, that alters the matter. Who can 
sing more devotionally, a lot of small boys, hardly old 
enough to know right from wrong, inexperienced in life 
and most of them devoid of any religious feeling what- 
ever, or a body of educated men and women, many of 
them church members and church workers, whose voice 
and musical talents have been carefully cultivated ? 

I have heard boy choirs, a few of them, do some very 
creditable work, I must admit; in fact, I have sung in such 
choirs where a spirit of true zeal and ecclesiastical polity 
was manifest ; but it must be admitted by everyone cog- 
nizant of the subject that such choirs are exceptional. 
From a strictly musical standpoint too the boy choir is 
inferior to the grown choir of mixed voices. Most of the 
boys produce a more or less nasal tone, which becomes ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable to a musical listener. They cannot 
sing with much expression, for they do not appreciate the 
full meaning of what they sing. It is not to be expected 
that they should. 

It was well known or understood last spring, when Miss 
Hubbell, Miss Foresman, Mr. Simpson and Dr. Martin went 
out of Grace Church and Mrs. Scott, Miss Watson and Messrs. 
Auty and Fergusson went in, that this would be the last 
year of the quartet and chorus there ; so that the recent 
announcement that a boy choir would be installed next May 
created no stir in musicalGotham. Grace Church issimply 
imitating the example of Calvary and other branches of 
Zion, and quite likely the rest of the Episcopal churches in 
town will follow suit. It 1s a fad, like many other things 
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now-a-days. How long it will last no one can predict. It 
would not surprise me in the least if a decade hence no 
metropolitan church had a choir, but a precentor and the 
congregation did all the vocal rasping. Nor would it sur- 
prise me if, on the other hand, each church had a full 
orchestra, gave Sunday evening sacred concerts and the 
minister was expected to preach but once a month. You 
see, 1 am ready for anything. But one thing is certain: 
the boy choir, Jer se, no matter how good achoir it may 
be of its kind, is not an American instutition. Please re- 
gard this last statement as a punctum saliens ! 

Did you take in the Mendelssohn Glee Club’s first con- 
cert of its twenty-eighth season on Tuesday evening of 
last week? I was there, saw much that was beautiful and 
heard more that was still more beautiful. These concerts, 
as everybody knows, are private. That is the reason why 
I like to writé something about them. ‘The stern and oft- 
times bilious critics of the daily press seldom if ever notice 
such affairs ; partly because the projectors have no occa- 
sion for dropping any advertising money into the coffers of 
the newspapers, tickets being disposed of by a quiet sys- 
tem of subscription, and partly because the press Has long 
followed a strange rule to leave unnoticed any musical 
events that take place under the guise of privacy, on the 
plan that what is private does not concern the public. If 
our distinguished editors would adhere to this rule in so- 
cial matters as well, instead of invading the sacred privacy 
of families, as is done daily, they would display a grain of 
consistency. But that is another story ; isn’t it, Rudyard! 

Next to the grand operas, from a musical standpoint, 
there is nothing in Gotham that deserves elaborate press 
comment as much as do the concerts of the Mendelssohn 
Glee Club. There is no such organization of solo male 
voices in the world, though there are other clubs that do 
creditable work, Nearly every member of the Mendels- 
sohn is a singer of established reputation, the standard is 
sky high, and the quality of tone produced in the ensem- 
ble work has never been approached by any similar body of 
men. Organized just at the close of the war, seemingly to 
sound forth the joys of a victorious triumph, these gentle- 
men have been lifting up their voices in song ever since. 
Some have died, some have retired on account of advancing 
years, but new material has been constantly woven in until to- 
day the club is nearer perfection than ever before, and the 
face of that lovable leader, Joseph Mosenthal, beams with 
pardonable pride as he contemplates the great and good 
work he has accomplished. 

Such an audience as was present is rarely seen in Goth- 
am. Everybody was in evening dress, some of the ladies 
appearing in most elaborate toilets. Millionaires and their 
families were plentiful, and among them were many who 
are classed with the ‘‘ Four Hundred.” Seated here and 
there among these were musicians of renown. Diamonds 
and talents were present in abundance, and in about equal 
proportions. Did you ever try to become a subscriber to the 
Mendelssohn Glee Club? Why, sometimes people have to 
wait two years or more until a vacancy occurs ; for the 
number is limited, more so now than ever, and a social 
qualification is likewise necessary. On this latter ground 
some persons who have the price—and it is high—are un- 
able to become subscribers at all, though they wait their 
chances, year after year, for many years. Somehow there 
is never a vacancyforthem. Thisis perfectly right. Why 
should objectionable characters be admitted to the inner 
sanctum of such an aristocratic organization ? 

But to the concert. The club's numbers were ‘‘ Sunday 
morning,” by Rudolph Weinwurm, poem by the Emperor 
Maximilian ; ‘‘ Evening Hymn,” by C. B. Rutenber, sung 
for the first time, and containing an exquisite basso obli- 
gato for Charles B. Hawley ; ‘‘ The Prayer of Manasses,” 
by Joseph Mosenthal, first time, composed for the club ; 
“Carnival Song,” by Saint-Saéns; ‘‘Hark! how the 
Brooks,” by Eduard Kremser, and ‘The Jumblies,” by Geo. 
Ingraham. Mr. Mosenthal’s new work isa finished piece 
of writing, rich in thematic treatment and thoroughly musi- 
cianly in every respect. It has an elaborate organ accom- 
paniment, which was played by Samuel P. Warren. Inci- 
dental solos for baritone and tenor were iene sung by 
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George W. Fergusson and Hugo E. Distelhurst, respec- 
tively. The words are from the ‘‘ Apocrypha;” but, 
though they are considered as uninspired, the musical set- 
ting could not be similarly classed. As a composition, 
however, ‘‘ The Prayer of Manasses ” does not appeal to an 
audience as does the same writer's setting of Byrant’s 
‘ Thanatopsis, which has been sung in former years by the 
club. 

Mr. Rutenber’s composition is excellent, and Mr. In- 
graham's very amusing, and more musicianly than his 
famous ‘* Owl and the Pussy Cat.” The Saint-Saéns work 
is a beautiful piece of writing, highly original and avoiding 
many of the ordinary conventionalities of male voice music. 

Of the assisting artists Miss Marguerite Hall created a 
favorable impression and was encored on both numbers. 
Her voice is a rich mezzo, and an artistic temperament is 
evident from her manner. Her songs were by Schumann, 
Mary Carmichael and Chaminade, and she sang equally 
well in German, English and French. The Kneisel String 
Quartet did their usual unapproachable work. 

Just a few items before leaving this magnificent concert. 
Mr. Distelhurst, the popular tenor, was presented with a 
fine baby boy on Thanksgiving Day. It is his third child. 
He received no end of congratulations during the evening, 
and it is suspected that he was compelled to ‘set ’em up” 
after the concert. James A. Metcalf, the well-known bari- 
tone, who has been very sick for several weeks, was report- 
ed as improving. It seems strange to think of ‘‘ Jim” as 
sick. Gotham contains few men as erect, solid, handsome 
and powerfully built as he. May he soon be out again. 
Thomas Evans Greene, the tenor, is growing a goatee, of 
which he is very proud. As these underlip appendages are 
not at all the style in this land, he can now pass for an 
Italian count, a Russian nobleman or a French officer with- 
out the slightest difficulty. The new painting of Joseph 
Mosenthal hanging in the reception room is much admired 
for its accuracy as a portrait. Nearly half of the audience 
arose and departed before the final number. This is bad 
enough at an ordinary concert, but on such an occasion it was 
positively rude and unjustifiable. The difference in time 
was not more than four minutes, and the cloak room facili- 
ties were ample. Don't do it again, ye millionaires! Only 
people of inferior breeding are wont to make such an unfa- 
vorable exhibition of themselves. 

A fine concert, complimentary to Mrs. Anna S. Federer, 
was given on the evening of December 1 at Commonwealth 
Hall, East Orange, N. J. The artists were Mrs. Talbot R. 
Chambers, soprano; Mrs. Arthur Dodge, contralto; Dr. 
Carl E. Dufft, baritone; Miss Lilian Parslow, violinist ; 
Frank E. Drake, pianist, and Henry H. Dunklee, accom- 
panist. 

The Church Choral Society has issued its prospectus for 
this its sixth season. The following works are announced : 
For the first afternoon and evening services, January 17 
and 18, Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Lauda Sion ” and ‘‘ Vexilla Regis,” 
new, written for the society by Harry Rowe Shelley. The 
second services are scheduled for April 11 and 12, when 
Bach’s ‘* Magnificat ” and a new mass in D by Dvorak will 
be performed. The society has from its beginning dore a 
grand work, and much of its success is due to the untiring 
energy and sound judgment of the musical director, Rich- 
ard Henry Warren. We miss Harry in Gotham this win- 
ter. He is living at Rye; butthere is plenty of that and 
to spare right here without going so far away. 

The American Academy of the Dramatic Arts gave its 
‘‘ First Evening of Modern Drama” last Thursday at the 
Berkeley Lyceum Theatre. Some excellent music by Miss 
Laura Sedgwick Collins, whose talents as a composer, musi- 
cian, reader, poet and actress are well known, was per- 
formed during the first production of ‘‘ Pierrot the Pain- 
ter,” an Italian pantomime comedy in one act. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons have just published a dainty little 
volume of poems by Charles H. Crandall, entitled ‘‘ Way- 
side Music.” Composers looking for words to set to music 
should read Mr. Crandall’s lyrics, songs and sonnets, as 
many of them would be found useful and appropriate for 
their purpose. 

The Haydn String Quartet is a new organization, hav- 
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ing as its director Abram Ray Tyler, of Brooklyn. The 
members are Bethune W. Jones, R. Charles Strachan, 
George E. Couch and Richard Bial. 

Doring's Military Band gave a fine concert in Troy last 
Thursday night, assisted by Miss Blanche Taylor, soprano ; 
the Schuman Male Quartet, Addison F. Andrews, reader, 
and Will E. Taylor, accompanist. 

The Manuscript Society is booming things. Its private 
meeting last Wednesday evening was devoted to vocal mu- 
sic, and was a highly enjoyable occasion. The program 
included three songs by Frank E. Sawyer, sung by Mrs. 
Ida Gray Scott, soprano ; acontralto aria by S. N. Penfield, 
sung by Miss Grace Julia Hodgkins ; three songs by Ethel- 
bert Nevin, of Boston, sung by Mrs. Gerrit Smith ; sere- 
nade for tenor, violin, ‘cello and piano, by Whitney Coombs, 
performed by S. Fischer Miller, tener; David Mannes, vio- 
lin; Hanes Kronold, ’cello, and the composer at the piano ; 
two songs by Homer N. Bartlett, sung by Miss Myrta 
French, and two by Gerrit Smith, sung by Mrs. Gerrit 
Smith. The society's first public concert for this season 
took place at Chickering Hall last evening, and was by far 
the best it has yet given. This was mainly due to the fine 
work of the New York Symphony Orchestra, under the di- 
rection of Walter Damrosch, who has been a member of 
the society for several years. Heretofore scrub orchestras 
have been employed, and each composer attempted to con- 
duct his own work, whether he knew how to wield the 
baton or not. Under the new arrangement the ambitious 
works of talented young American composers were per- 
formed with a considerable degree of perfection. 

The program included an overture, ‘‘ The Annunciation,” 
by Charles Crozat Converse, of Erie, Pa.; a prelude, ‘* Sun- 
rise,” by E. Marzo, of New York ; a ‘‘ Moorish Serenade,” 
for baritone and orchestra, by Reginald De Koven, sung by 
George W. Fergusson; two movements of an orchestral 
suite by Max Muehlert, of Brooklyn; the serenade by 
Whitney Coombs, which was done at the last private meet- 
ing; an orchestral sketch, ‘‘ Bal Masqué,” by Mrs. H. H. 
A. Beach, of Boston ; song, ‘‘ Rappelle-Toi,” by Ethelbert 
Nevin, of Boston, with accompaniment of strings, four 
horns and a harp; and an overture, ‘‘ Columbus,” by D. M. 
Levett, of New York. 





























































Vienna Letter. 
VIENNA, November 14, 1893. 

HE season is now in full swing and two or 

three concerts each evening are a frequent occurrence 

at present, so that I am kept very busy, tickets pouring in 

at an awful rate. The reputation and the many excellent 

qualities of Tue Musica, Courter are thoroughly well 

known in all circles of Vienna, not only among the musical 

fraternity, but also in all classes of society, everybody 

wishing to have some kind of a notice in the columns of the 
‘* Vienna Letter.” 

Like everywhere else, however, there are good, bad and 
indifferent concerts, and as it would not be worth my 
while to report the inferior ones, and of no interest to the 
readers of THe Musica Courter, I shall strictly adhere to 
those concerts that are of general interest and worthy to be 
reported in the columns of the leading musical paper of the 
universe, asa well-known musician expressed himself tome 
the other day. 

True to my promise I will give you a short account of a 
performance of ‘‘ The Mikado,” which I heard last Friday 
at that dainty little ‘‘ Theatre an der Wien.” 

The part of the ‘*‘ Mikado” was taken by the excellent 
author-comedian, Lindau. Miss Lezs sang ‘* Yum, Yum ;” 
Miss Stein, ‘‘ Katisha;" Mr. Josefi was a splendid ‘* Pooh- 
Bah,” and last, not least, Carl Streitman the best ‘‘ Nanki- 
pooh ” I have seen. 

Streitmann was the first to sing this part in German, and 
has been most successful with it in America. 

The orchestra, under Adolf Miiller’s able conductorship, 
proved thoroughly efficient ; the scenery, costumes and gen- 
eral stage business worthy of the reputation of this 
theatre. 

Miss Schiénerer, the directress of the theatre has just re- 
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D’ALBERT, EUGEN.—Sonata, Op. 10. Price, . 
LANGE, GUSTAV.—Op. 440, Gioconda; Op. 441, 
Festival Eve; Op. 442, O’er Hill and Dale ; Op. 443, 
Starlit Skies ; Op. 444, Arm in Arm; Op. 445, Twi- 
light; Op. 446, At the Fair; Op. 447, From Bough 
to Bough; Op. 448, Graziosa; Op. 449, Do Not 
Leave Me; Op. 450, Pleasure Trip; Op. 451, Séré- 
nade ; Op. 452, In Camp; Op. 453, The Young Polish 
Maid : Op. 454, In the Cloisters; Op. 455, Love 
Dance ; Op. 456, Will o’ the Wie ©p. 457, Gavotte 
Favorite, Price, each, . M.1.50 
LESC HETITZKY, TH.—Op. 41, No. ‘Etude Hu- 
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“*T unhesi tingly, if this system superior to any I have taught 
in twenty-five —. "—Frep. H. Burrerristp, Supervisor of Music, 
New Bedford, 


Steno-Phonetic System for Vocal Sight Reading, 


Which does not interfere with the ordinary notation. 
(Copyrighted by May Florence Smith.) 

For reading music. Three months (course absolute.) Address, Vocar 
READING SCHOOL, 1786 Broadway, near 58th Street, New York. Classes 
forming every Monday, between 1 and 3 P. M. 

MISS MAY FLORENCE SMITH, 


MASSACHUSETTS CLASSES. 


Mr. Fred. H. Butterfield has secured absolute control of the STENO- 
PHONETIC ‘SYSTEM in Massachusetts, and will organize and conduct 
classes in Boston and the leading cities of the State. Address 

FRED. H. BUTTERFIELD, 40 Chestnut St., New Bedford, Mass. 
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K. E. JOHNSTON, Manager, Belvedere House, 4th Ave and 18th St., New York. 


a. THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


turned from Berlin, where she went to attend the pre- 
miére, of Weinberger’s new comic opera, and also to se- 
cure some additional members for her stock company. 
Miss Palmay's former part in Strauss’ ‘‘ Princess Ninetta,” 
was last week successfully taken by Mrs. Pohlner, of 
Briinn, who now belongs to the Theatre an der Wien. 

A very talented pupil of Rubinstein, Miss Wonsowska, 
made her first appearance in Vienna on Thursday, Novem- 
ber 9, when she played the following program : 
Weteena TS MIME icdiccesccceieecccssoccevecccnsccsccccios Beethoven 


Melody, B major..... . Rubinstein 
Mandolinata...... Leschetizky 






Tarantelle.............+ .Moskowski 
DENIED no ccncsosccoscopvesesetescnveoeecerceonsseconecs ... Schumann 
Nocturne C sharp minor. Chopin 





Etude, A minor,........ i C . 
Du bist die Rah... o,f crete ereeeerercereeeereeeeeeenes Schubert-Liszt 


DOVOIC 6 0 scorcccscceccscrccncecgcceccecsceversccsseesecccseceses Zelenski 
Polonaise, A flat major........... » sees Chopin 


The young lady is an excellent pianist, she possesses a 
good sound technic, a beautiful touch and is a very brilliant 
and fascinating performer. Her best efforts were the 
Chopin numbers and Schumann's * Papillon.” 

It was a mistake to give the recital on the same night as 
the first Hellmesberger Quartet, inasmuch as Miss Won- 
sowska was the loser by it, as far as the size of the audi- 
ence was concerned. However, it made up in enthusiasm 
what it lacked in numbers, and I hope this promising young 
lady will soon be heard again. 

The well-known organization, Hellmesberger Quartet, 
enters upon its forty-fourth season this winter, and an over- 
crowded house and unbounded enthusiasm greeted the four 
gentlemen as they made their initial bow on Thursday 
evening last. Following was the program : 

Quartet, G minor, op. %...... Sen dbdaTtidse Cibeadcetabdvee'ctPbouvin Grieg 
NEE 5 Ghn.cncecubeananaeee cannon? 0.ccpensae cop sere tes >eccescogecs ...Chopin 


Piano, Miss Marianne Hirschfeld. 
Quartet, C major, op. 0, NO, B.....65. cc cececreeewereereeeee Beethoven 


The playing of the club was fully up to the standard of 
its enviable reputation, and more than justified the hearty 
applause and the endless recalls with which the quartet 
was greeted. Miss Hirschfeld was an efficient pianist. A 
very talented pupil of Ysaye and a native of Munich, Franz 
Schirg, appeared for the first time before a Viennese au- 
dience on Saturday evening last and made a pronounced 
success. His playing reveals unquestionable talent and a 
very musical mind. His technic is finished and well de- 
veloped, his tone, although not large, very sweet, and his 
bowing very graceful. 

The concert opened with that masterpiece of chamber 
music, Brahms’ violin sonata, G major, op. 78, in which Mr. 
Schirg was very ably assisted by the pianist Ammermann, 
who later on played a gigue by Haesler, and some inter- 
mezzi from Brahms’ op. 117. 

Schérg’s brilliant technic was shown to best advantage in 
Vieuxtemps’ concerto in D minor, which Thomson played 
here last winter. 

The other solos were the Siciliano and Presto from 
Bach's G minor sonata, a very poor composition by Percy 
Pitt, whoever he may be, called ‘‘Lamento;” Fauré's 
berceuse, delicately played ; Zarzycki's well-known ma- 
zurka and Sarasate’s Caprice Basque. The applause with 
which Schirg's efforts were: rewarded was spontaneous, 
hearty and well deserved, and will, I trust, encourage the 
young artist to persevere in a career the progress of which 
may be watched with considerable interest. 

SECOND PHILHARMONIC CONCERT, 

The following program was heard at the second concert 

given by the Philharmonic Orchestra, Hans Richter con- 


ducting : 

Vysehrad No, 1 of the symphonic poems called { ee oes 
“My Fatherland.” {° -.. Smetana 

Piano concerto, B major, No. 2........cccecceseesecereceeeeeeses Brahms 

Symphony, F major, NO. B..........ccccceceesercecscesceeees Beethoven 


Smetana’s *‘ Vysehrad”” is a dreary kind of composition, 
seemingly without an end, and drags on until it fairly 
wearies the hearer. 

It begins with a harp solo of some twenty bars, a sort of 
arpeggio introduction, and then introduces a Bohemian 


melody, ‘aken up by the woodwinds and French horns, 
which is finally repeated by the strings ad infinitum. 

The Beethoven symphony was superbly played, as was 
also the accompaniment to the Brahins’ concerto. 

Miss Ella Pancera was the soloist, and it may be said at 
the outset that she won a great triumph by her artistic, 
brilliant and musicial performance. The applause was en- 
thusiastic and lasting, Brahms himself leading, seemingly 
highly gratified with such a masterly interpretation of his 
superb work, which abounds in technical difficulties. 

The great conductor Richter again proved himself a 
master of his art, and anyone unacquainted with his talents 
and genius as a conductor should have seen him conduct- 
ing the Beethoven symphony from memory. Vienna is the 
gainer in having recaptured Kichter, although Boston tried 
hard to get the popular conductor. 

Leoncavallo’s opera, ‘‘ I Pagliacci,” will be heard for the 
first time on Sunday next, when Richter will occupy the 
conductor's chair. 

As this work is a short one the ballet ‘‘ Robert and Ber- 
tram,” will fill up the evening's bill. 

A fine performance of *‘ Rienzi” was given last night, 
Winkelman singing the title réle. 

This was the first of the Wagner-Cyclus performances, 
the ‘‘ Flying Dutchman” with Reichmann being the next 
on the 17th inst. 

The ballet ‘‘ Tanzmiirchen” will be shortly produced at 
the Milan Scala and the composer Haszreiter has already 
gone there to superintend the rehearsals. Lola Beeth will 
sing in the ‘‘ Merry Wives of Windsor” in Graz November 
13, with Reichenberg as *‘ Falstaff.” 

On Tuesday next ‘‘ Hamlet” will be given, with Reich- 
mann and Miss Lehmann in the leading réles. 

Leoncavallo’s opera, ‘‘I Medici,” has been secured by 
Director Jahn, while in Milan, for production here, with 
Van Dyck and Marie Rénard. 

I heard a good performance of ‘‘ Aida” the other night, 
with Januschowsky as the unfortunate slave. Winkelmann 
sang splendidly his old-time successful part of ‘‘ Radames,” 
Reichmann taking the part of ‘‘ Amonasro” for the first 
time since his re-engagement. The orchestra, under 
Fuch's direction, played superbly. 

Heuberger’s opera ‘‘ Miriam” will be heard in January, 
after that Smetana’s opera ‘‘ The Kiss,” with Rénard and 
the tenor Schrédter. 

GENERAL NEWS. 

Alice Barbi, the well-known singer, is engaged to be 
married, and will after her wedding retire from public life 
and live on one of her husband’s estates in Russia. She 
gives three farewell concerts here, December 6,13 and 19. 

Bellincioni and Stagno give a farewell concert Decem- 
ber 6, under Alexander Rosé's management. They will on 
this occasion introduce a new bass buffo, Fiorini, and Bell- 
incioni will sing some German songs by Brahms. 

The pianists Willi and Louis Thern gave the first of their 
matinées last Sunday at their residence, and played a well 
selected and highly interesting program. 

The Bohemian String Quartet will appear November 17 
for the first time this season, and Marie Bammayer, a pupil 
of Epstein, will play the piano part in Brahms’ first violin 
sonata, A minor, op. 100. 

Massenet has composed an epilogue to ‘‘ Manon” called 
‘*Manon’s Portrait,” which has been accepted by the Paris 
Opéra Comique. 

Wagner's operas still continue to draw full houses in 
Paris. Five performances of ‘‘ The Valkyrie” and two of 
‘*Lohengrin” netted the sum of 126,873 frs. The former 
opera will also be heard in Lisbon shortly. 

The orchestra of the Buda-Pesth Royal Opera, under 
Nikisch, will concertize in London next summer. 

Scheidemantel gives a second concert, the first being to- 
night, on November 26, when he will be assisted by 
Franchetti, the pianist, and Arnold Rosé, 

Leschetizky has returned to the city and is busier than 





ever, the majority of his pupils being, as usual, Americans, 
I had a very friendly letter from John Francis Gilder, 
the pianist, some time ago, in which he promised to send 
me some of his new compositions, the arrival of which is 
still anxiously awaited by Rupo.r Kine, 








Some Vienna Letters. 
VIENNA, November 19, 1893, 

DAILY paper appearing in Buda-Pesth yes- 

terday published a sensational story relating the sad 
experiences of the daughter of David Popper and Sofie Men- 
ter. These two artists have for some years been separ- 
ated, and at the time of their divorce neither of them 
wanted to take charge of their only child, a little girl three 
years old. 

The young girl was taken care of by some. kind-hearted 
friends of the family, and remained in their house for some 
years, after which she was sent back to her father, who had 
by this time married again and settled in Buda-Pesth. 

The little child, however, experienced such bad treat- 
ment at the hands of her father and stepmother that friends 
interceded and had her sent to Paris to try her luck with 
her mother in that city. 

In the French capital the girl fared still worse, her 
mother not even receiving her, and turning her out of her 
house. The now thirteen year old girl returned to Buda- 
Pesth, where the story of her misfortunes and the disgrace- 
ful treatment of her own parents created such a feeling of 
disgust, that Buda-Pesth society resolved to boycott the 
great ‘cellist and his wife, which social boycott will probably 
soon be followed by an artistic one. 

So much for the story published in the Hungarian paper 
and copied in all the leading papers of Vienna. 

es *# & * 

The great lion of the present day is Leoncavallo, who ar- 
rived here yesterday to superintend the final rehearsals 
and witness the premiére of his ‘‘ Pagliacci” at the Im- 
perial Opera. 

The dress rehearsal of this opera takes place to-morrow 
at 11 a. M., and as Director Jahn has kindly invited me to 
be present, I hope to give you an account of the perform- 
ance in my next letter. 

* & # 

The sad death of the Russian composer, Tschaikowsky, 
again brought up his sudden flight from this city and the 
subsequent rumors connected with this incident at the time 
of the International Musical Exhibition last year. 

Mascagni was here at the time, and everybody knows 
how the Viennese vied with each other in entertaining the 
Italian composer, to such an extent as to completely ignore 
everybody else. 

Tschaikowsky had been invited to conduct some of his 
compositions at an orchestral concert in the Exhibition Hall, 
and finding that the crazy Viennese and the management 
of the Exhibition could think of nothing else but Mascagni 
and his operas left the city disgusted, taking Spellinkoff, 
the pianist, with him, who was to have played the piano 
concerto. I wrote you all about it at the time, but never 
discovered the real reason of Tschaikowsky’s sudden de- 
parture until now, when some papers were honest enough to 
state the truth and blame the management for its utter want 
of courtesy and disgraceful treatment of the distinguished 
composer. 

CARL SCHEIDEMANTEL. 

A very successful song recital was given last Monday by 
this distinguished singer, assisted by Ida Reich, pianist, 
and Rosa Schindler, violinist, from Berlin. 

Scheidemantel was in good voice and opened the 
concert with Beethoven's ‘‘ An die Hoffnung,” op. 94, after- 
ward singing songs by Schubert, Cornelius Lassen and — 
a new composer, Eugen Lindner, whose compositions 
might as well have been left in Dresden, as they proved to 
be very commonplace and devoid of all musical charms. 
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+ SOUSA’S - 
CoNCERT BAND 


During the Season of 1893. 


World’s Fair until July 1. 
Manhattan Beach until Sept. 4. 
St. Louis Exposition until Oct. 22. 


After that a Concert Tour throughout 
the country. including California. 


Address at the above points during the 
pendancy of the engagements specified. 
D. BLAKELY, Manager. 


t= As this is a purely Concert Band, no 
parade engagements are desired. 








Blamenbers Concert Company 
TOUR OF THE UNITED STATES. 


THE MOST MAGNIFICENT COMBINATION OF 
ARTISTS TRAVELING. 


Mr. LOUIS BLUMENBERG, Violoncellist. 


Mme. CAROLINE OSTBERG, 
Sweden’s Greatest Singer. 
PRIMA DONNA ROVAL OPERA HOUSE, STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN. 


Mme. LUCIE PALICOT, 
Officier de l’Academie de France. ; 
The Renowned French Pedalia-Pianiste. 


Miss MALLIE E. BECK, Celebrated Contralto. 
Mr. DAVID G. HENDERSON, Lyric Tenor. 
Mr. F. OSCAR ELMORE, Accompanist. 


ww. T. GLOVER, Manager, 
148 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Scheidemantel’s ringing baritone, of rather metallic quality, 
proved too big for the Bésendorfer Saal and created a strong 
vibration. At his second and last concert in the Music- 
vereinssaal this will probably not be so noticeable, as the 
hall is very large and the acoustic properties excellent. 

Miss Schindler, the violinist, was advertised as a pupil of 
Joachim. 

If this really be the case, all I can say is that I am aston- 
ished that the great pedagogue should allow such an imper- 
fect and immature player to appear in public and make use 
of his name. 

The second Scheidemantel concert, November 25, will 
introduce Franchetti, the pianist, and Arnold Rosé, the 
violinist, as assistant artists. 

*#e*# *& & 
QUARTET ROSE. 

The first of a series of six chamber music concerts given by 
the above quartet took place last Tuesday, and was attended 
by a large and distinguished audience. The program was: 


Ceartet, CU, CM MN cass cuchenscdigtcccsacvccesatesceesses Volkmann 

Marchenerzahlungen, op. 132, B flat major.................. Schumann 
(For piano, viola and clarinet.) 

Concerto for stringed instruments..............c.ceeseeeeeeeeee Handel 


(Arranged by Bachrich.) 

The pianist was Anton Riickauf, and Bartolomej the clar- 
inettist. 

Mr. Bachrich, the viola player of the quartet, celebrated 
on this day the twenty-fifth anniversary of his first appear- 
ance as a quartet player, and received any amount of floral 
tributes and lots of applause, some of the latter as an ac- 
knowledgement of his masterly arrangement of the Hiindel 


concerto. ene 


VIENNA POPULAR STRING QUARTET. 

I heard a very good performance of chamber music by 
the now fairly established and really popular quartet on 
Sunday last. 

Mr. Duesberg, the violinist, played a new sonata for vio- 
lin and piano by Hans Huber, with Ella Kerndl, the pian- 
ist, and, with his associates, Beethoven’s quartet in F minor, 
op. 95. Some very nice songs by Miss Kerndl were well 
sung by Lotte von Strodler. 

eee 

A very interesting and highly successful piano recital was 
given by Ilona Eibenschiitz, who last season appeared with 
great success at a Philharmonic concert. 

The talented pianist played compositions of Beethoven, 
Brahms, Brill, Chopin, Mendelssohn, Moszkowski, Scar- 
lattiand Schumann with great success and had to respond 
to several demands for encores. 

IMPERIAL OPERA, 

The leading parts of Leoncavallo’s opera, ‘‘ I Medici,” 
will be taken by Van Dyk and Ritter and Miss Renard 
and Paula Mark. The preméire of this opera will take 
place October 4, 1894. 

As Miss Schlager is still confined to her room through 
sickness, Mrs. Januschowsky will appear exclusively as 
“ Briinhilde” and ‘* Isolde” in the Wagner cyclus. 

Van Dyk’s ballet, ‘‘ The Five Senses,” will be performed 
toward the endof January. 

I hear that Bellincioni will appear next season in the new 
opera ‘* Eros ;” alsoin ‘‘ Traviata” and ‘‘ Carmen.” 

The répertoire at the Opera this week was ‘ Rienzi,” 
‘‘Manon,” ‘‘ Freischiitz,” ‘‘ Hamlet,” Magic Flute” and 
“ Flying Dutchman.” 

GENERAL NEWS. 

There are to be some performances of a French comic 
opera company at the Carl Theatre beginning November 
29. The leading stars are Mesdames Montlason and 
Thibaut. 

The great violinist, Ondrigek, recently appeared with 


great success in Odessa, and after finishing his Russian 
tournée will appear November 30 in Vienna assisted by an 
orchestra of seventy-five performers. 

Lilli Lehmann has been engaged by Impresario: Kugel 
and will appear in concert next month under the local 
management of Alexander Rosé. - 

Miss Renard received an invitation from Leoncavallo to 
witness the premiére of his ‘‘ Medici” in Milan, but had to 
refuse, as her duties at the Opera compelled herto remain in 
the city. 

Leoncavallo has been asked by Count Geza Zichy, of 
Buda-Pesth, to witness a performance of ‘‘I Pagliacci” at 
the Royal Opera House of that city. 

The violinist Marcello Rossi is at-present playing with 
great success in the large cities of Austria and Hungary, 
and will appear in this city at a benefit concert early in 
December. 

Mascagni’s new opera inone act will be called ‘‘ Sigaretta,” 
the libretto being taken from the novel by Jules Claretie, 
bearing the same name. 

Johann Strauss has written a new valse, called ‘‘ Hoch- 
zeitsreigen,” dedicated to the Prince of Bulgaria and per- 
formed with success last Sunday for the first time at Ed- 
ward Strauss’ concert. 

A new comic opera, ‘‘ Der Obersteiger,” by Carl Zeller, 
will be heard January 6 at the Theatre an der Wien, with 
Girardi and Miss Lejo in the principal parts. January 10 the 
same opera will be heard in Berlin at the Linden Theatre. 

Richard Epstein, the pianist and son of Prof. Julius Ep- 
stein, my teacher, will give a piano recital December 20, 
when he will have the assistance of Arnold Rosé, the vio- 
linist. 

This is Mr. Epstein’s first appearance in Vienna this sea- 
son, his next public engagement being with the Rosé 
Quartet early in January. 

This young artist is a very gifted and brilliant performer, 
and his appearances are looked forward to with great inter- 
est by a host of friends and the musical world at large. 


VIENNA, November 26, 1893. 

The great musical event of this week was the first pro- 
duction in German of Leoncavallo’s ‘‘ Pagliacci” at the 
Imperial Opera on Sunday evening. 

Although this opera had already been heard twice in Ital- 
ian, at the Exhibition last year and last summer at the 
Theatre an der Wien, considerable interest and great ex- 
pectations were centred upon the premiére at the Im- 
perial Opera House. I was present at both the dress 
rehearsal and the first public performance, and can honestly 
say that seldom have I witnessed such a genuine ontburst 
of enthusiasm and such undivided favorable opinions as 
were heard on these occasions, testifying to the great and 
well deserved success of this beautiful and dramatic work. 

Miss Paula Mark as ‘‘ Nedda” carried off the honors of 
the evening, more than fulfilling the great expectations 
with which her most ardent admirers had been filled. On 
this occasion this young lady's great talent shone in all its 
brilliancy, showing the depth of her musical as well as 
dramatic knowledge. 

Many people in the vast audience compared her to 
Pauline Lucca, and there is no reason why, with her great 
abilities and her youth, she should not in time aspire to so 
high a position once held by this great artist. 

She sang the F sharp major ballattela delightfully ; also 
showing her beautiful voice off to great advantage in the 
duet with ‘‘ Sylvio.” 

I expected more of Van Dyck’s ‘‘Canio.” In the first 
scene he introduced himself characteristically, but later on 
one missed the necessary measure of life—color and humor. 

The arioso in the first act was sung with intense fervor 
and passion, and brought down the house, but I shall not 





R. 15 
so soon forget the effect that the tenor Garulli made last 
year in the Exposition Theatre with the ‘‘ Ridi Pagliacco 
sul tuo infranto amore,” when he made his biggest hit, not 
by the full chest notes in this passage, as much as by the 
intensity of his pathos, which touched all hearts. Ritter 
sang beautifully throughout in the réle of ‘‘ Tonio,” and 
was very funny in the ‘‘ comedia” scene of the second act. 
Neidl, the baritone, sang ‘‘ Sylvio” well, and Dippel was 
the ‘‘ Harlequin.” 

The latter's voice is not sweet enough to make the lovely 
serenade effective. The chorus was excellent, likewise the 
orchestra under Hans Richter. The staging, scenery and 
decorations were superb, worthy of the first and foremost 
opera house of the world, as Leoncavallo expressed him- 
self at a banquet given in his honor by Director Jahn after 
the performance. 

On Wednesday afternoon next Leoncavallo will play the 
score of his ‘‘ Medici” to Archduke William, who is a great 
connoisseur and patron of music. 

Thursday morning the Italian composer leaves for Buda- 
Pesth to witness a performance of ‘‘ Pagliacci" at the Royal 
Opera of that city. From there he goes direct back to 
Milan without touching Vienna. 

Leoncavallo went through the part of ‘‘ Simonette ” with 
Paula Mark yesterday ; also that of ‘‘ Giuliano” in ‘* Medici" 
with Van Dyck. 

The premieére of this opera will in all probability take place 
October 4, 1894. 

Van Dyck entertained all the artists singing in ‘‘ Pagliacci” 
last night at his residence, Director Jahn also being pres. 
ent at the dinner. 

Leoncavallo said that the production of his opera at the 
Vienna Opera House was the finest he had seen anywhere. 


*ne 2 ® 


Paula Mark recently sang the réle of ‘‘ Anna” in ‘ Frei- 
schiitz ” for the first time and made a great success of it. 
December 2 ‘** Tristan and Isolde” will be given and De- 
cember 7 ‘‘ The Mastersingers.” This week Wagner is rep- 
resented by ‘‘ Tannhiuser” and ‘‘ Lohengrin.” 


**# %# # 


Reichmann, Winkelmann and Schriédter, and Mrs. Ehren- 
stein have been engaged by Colonne, of Paris, to appear in 
some Wagner concerts in that city, probably in February 
and March. 

For these performances Colonne has offered them 1,000 


frs. each an evening. eeee 


Franz Neidl, the excellent baritone of the Opera, has 
been engaged for six more years, his contract expiring July 
31, 1900. 

This artist has been singing here since July 20, 1890. 

Schrédter has also studied the réle of ‘‘ Canio” in ‘* Pag- 
liacci,” in order to be able to take Van Dyck’s place when 
this artist goes to Paris for a short engagement at the 
Opéra. 

The Milan music publisher Sonzogno will shortly arrive 
in Vienna in order to negotiate with Director Jahn concern- 
ing the production of ‘‘ I Medici.” 

The répertoire at the Opera this week is as follows 
“Pagliacci,” ‘‘Carmen,” ‘‘Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
‘‘Tannhiiuser,” ‘‘ Die Goldene Mirchenwelt ” and ‘* Lohen- 


grin.” sene 


During his stay in Vienna Leoncavallo was the guest of 

Director Jahn, at his residence on the Opernring. 
GUSTAV WALTER. 

This popular tenor and great artist gave his annual song 
recital on Tuesday, the 21st inst., on which occasion he 
sang before a very large and cultivated audience. Walter 
sang Schubert's ‘‘Sei mir Gegriisst” and ‘ Liebesbot- 
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schaft,” Beethoven's ‘‘ Adelaide,” Brahms’ ‘‘Stiindchen” 
and ‘ Minnelied,” Robert Fuchs’ ‘‘Sommernacht,” Briill’s 
** Willst du mein sein ” and Gounod’s ‘ Friihlingslied.” 

Miss Doublier, a pupil of Stavenhagen, gave her valua- 
ble assistance and played some piano solos with marked 
effect. 

REE MATINEE, 

Louis and Susanna Rée gave their first matinées musi- 
cales on November 15 at their residence before d very dis- 
tinguished audience of invited guests. These talented 
pianists played Clementi’s B flat major sonata and Grieg’s 
**Romance Variée,” a new concert etude of Pirani, dedicated 
to them, and Saint-Saéns polonaise, op. 77, all of them 
original compositions for two pianos. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rée also performed a number of valses, 
composed by Mr. Rée, and earned enthusiastic applause. 

Mrs. Rée, who is also a singer of great ability, sang four 
songs of her husband's with good success. 

EMIL SAUER. 

This pianist, who has not been heard here for two years, 
gave his first recital on Friday last and played the following 
program with great success : 


Praslvdivas ONE PURE. 20. ccccccccccccccscccccsccsccccced Bach-d’ Albert 
Sonate Apassionata. ,.........6.ccceeceeceeeeeeeeerercresenees Beethoven 
DE Teh ed obbvetonesssecdebsdGbdocevessbessosenococces Schumann 
I Te Ron ciscccscecsocovccccvcvccccces csemrdvecdes Brahms 
DERE in vcd doddbsvecroccscosgeccccccoesoscescccccoscovecsescovcened Chopin 
SE EI s codconscceseccoesccocoso sconces perp eibateeebee Smetana 
it peaudin 0snno0vssnensbekensencs ovens ccceneposcces bad Rubinstein 
EY Erte dodsccoccon reves cecscsonnccccecesseen schubert-Tausig 
Rhapsody No. 9, ** Carneval de Pest"’............6..c0cceeeeeeeeeeee Liszt 


Mr. Sauer again demonstrated by his superb and brilliant 
playing the right to be ranked in the foremost position of 
leading pianists. The Smetana polka is a composition I 
can recommend to all good pianists who want a taking and 
brilliant composition. ‘This concert, as well as the recital 
by Gustav Walter, were under the excellent local manage- 
ment of Mr. A. J. Gutmann. 

HELLMESBERGER QUARTET. 

The second soirée given by the above club came off No- 
vember 23 to an overcrowded house, standing room only 
being available at 7 o'clock. The program was : 


Quartet, C sharp minor, Op. 181,........ceceeceeeeeeeeceeees Beethoven 
NNR, ick cn ccdcacodadbiesecsrdcccocesooserccons Saint-Saéns 
Sextet D major (with two French horns).............esseereeeee Mozart 


Mr. Carl Prohaska, the pianist, and Mr. Ferdinand Hell- 
mesberger gave a very fine rendering of the Saint-Saéns 
sonata. The two French horns were in the hands of E. 
Wipperich and F. Moissl. 

GENERAL ITEMS OF NEWS. 

I am going to hear a performance of ‘‘ Czar and Zim- 
mermann” at the Theatre und der Wien on Friday next, 
having been invited by my friend Carl Streitmann, who 
takes one of the leading réles in this ever popular and 
melodious opera. 

In my next letter I hope to give you a short account of 
the performance. 

At the above mentioned theatre the new comic opera 
** Der Schwiegerpapa” (Father-in-Law), by Weinzierl and 
Strasser, will be presented for the first time on Saturday 
next. 

Mesdames Pohlner, Lejo and Biedermann and Messrs. 
Girardi, Josephi and Pagin have the leading parts. 

The third concert given by the Vienna Academical Wag- 
ner Society presented a most interesting program, which 
was successfully carried out. 

The following works were heard : 


ee a ce eeiines abe preenekad Lotti 
NGS Sods chinbokspbodeds sues voceseybodcedes se eee ee Mozart 
NIN, cc cbihgdbtssccbosccctodiosesdccccdesmoeesedes cbuns Franz 
nes CE SE PR 56 oben dhcp escebee en saneccseoceses ens Liszt 
OINTROGEEEL, sccccwnciccces accioceteces ) 

First finale from “ Rienzi ”..............+00+++ EE te is Wagner 


Wotan’'s monologue from “ Walkitire"’........ 

Theodor Reichmann and Miss Anna Mayert were the 

principal vocalists, and contributed largely to a most en- 
joyable and entertaining evening. 
se # # 

A very promising and brilliant violinist, Moriz Wolfsthal, 
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duce his manager to give another recital on Wednesday 
next, when I hope to be present. Wolfsthal played the F 
sharp minor concerto of Wieniawski, Paganini’s fantasy, 
‘Non piu mesto,” and some smaller compositions. 


* ene 


Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler is in town and staying at 
the Grand Hotel. She was taken ill in Berlin, had to post- 
pone her concerts in Leipsic and Dresden, and came 
straight on here to take a few days rest. 

I was unfortunate enough not to find Mrs. Bloomfield at 
home when I called upon her to-day, but hope soon to have 
the pleasure of meeting her. Mrs. Bloomfield’s success in 
Berlin has been a very pronounced and brilliant one, and 
Vienna is on the qui vive for this brilliant pianist’s first ap- 
pearance on Tuesday next, November 28, when she will be 
assisted by a full orchestra, Prof. Herman Gridener con- 


ductor. eene 


Franz Ondrigek will be assisted by Miss Minny Cortese, 
a young débutante and soprano of great promise, at his 
concert on Thursday, November 30. The orchestra on this 
evening will also be under Gridener's direction. 

**# &# & 

I heard yesterday that Boito had handed over the libretto 
for Verdi’s new opera, ‘‘ Romeo,” to that ever active com- 
poser, having also completed a sketch for another opera to 


be called ‘‘ Narona.” eaeae 


Ignaz Briill’s new opera, ‘‘Check to the King,” will be 
produced November 24 at Munich. The composer has 
been attending the final rehearsals in that city. 

*e*# % & 

The next Philharmonic concert on Sunday, the 27th, 

brings the following works : 


I Te a8 6 nis kv Ri Nas ho kein 5 0d cc cee cdcccesecesnces Schubert 
QUSTRE ED, “RRO oa dscevescncsceccscanscocesssecccescececes Goldmark 
(MS. ‘First Performance.’’) 

PUG, GB GIN, WIG. Cosco ce cccvsvccccnsvcccoccesceses Mendelssohn 
eee * 


Max Pauer, the Cologne pianist, gives a recital on Mon- 

day next, more of which anon. 
eke * 

Johannes Brahms has recently presented to the ‘‘ Gesell- 
schaft der Musikfreunde” the manuscript of his ‘‘German 
Requiem,” truly a valuable gift. 

The great composer also called upon Miss Ella Pancera, 
the pianist, the day after her performance of Brahms’ piano 
concerto No. 2 and congratulated her upon the great suc- 
cess which she had achieved at the second Philharmonic 
concert. 

*#*# 2 & 

I fully sympathize with Mr. Philip Hale, the excellent 
Boston critic of THz MusicaL Courter when he speaks of 
the lamentable performances of modern operas in the last 
number of THe Musicar Courier, just to hand. 

It is indeed very hard to get an unprejudiced and fair 

opinion of such works as ‘‘ Pagliacci” and ‘‘ Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana” when you only hear them butchered by third-rate 
companies, such as the one singing at the Globe Theatre in 
Boston. It is also a great pity that, with the exception of 
New York, you cannot hear any really good opera com- 
panies in America. Why can’t there be good stock com- 
panies in larger cities of the United States on the same 
plan as on the continent of Europe, where one has not got 
to go Paris, Vienna, Berlin or Munich in order to hear 
operas well sung, but can have that pleasure in many 
smaller towns, where, I will wager anything, such per- 
formances of ‘* Faust,” ‘‘ Lohengrin ” and others, and such 
an execrable orchestra would not be tolerated. I wish Mr. 
Hale could have heard the ‘* Pagliacci” at the Imperial 
Opera here. [also desire to rectify a statement I recently 
saw in Tue Courter saying that the performance of 
‘‘ Walkiire” in Leipsic was superior to that of Vienna. 
It is conceded by one and all, laying aside all prejudices, 
that ‘‘ Walkiire” in particular has never been staged in 
anything like the grandeur of style as it is at the Imperial 
Opera House of Vienna. Rupo.r Kine. 





The Second Symphony Society 
Concert. 

HE second Symphony Society concert took 

place last Saturday night, the afternoon concert being 


given Friday afternoon. This was the program : 
Overture and air from suite for strings, oboes, trumpets and 


CIM, occ ncnnceusnnccdnsenceddueeepobesse cecbetcoevdcaneas Bach 
Concerto for piano with orchestra, B minor..........+-ee+e+- Hummel 
Allegro Moderato. 
Larghetto. 


Finale vivace. 
Viadimir De Pachmann. 
“ Prometheus Bound,” overture to the ‘Tragedy of Aeschylos,” 
Goldmark 


Piano soli— 
Nocturne, op. 27, No. 2.........++ ) 
Valse, op. 64, No. 2......cceseeeee Pedvecdsevncsdcestebbuaken Chopin 
Valse, op. 42, A flat...........06- ) 
Viadimir De Pachmann. 
© areld © G7GRBMORY, .cccccccccnccccdescocesesecesesdeccscccsece Berlioz 


(Viola obligato by Mr. Ottokar Novacek.) 

The Bach music is from his D major suite for strings, 
oboes, trumpets and kettle drums, and the second number 
being the familiar air which violinists delight to play on the 
G string as arranged by Wilhelmj. Mr. Brodsky played 
the solos in the first and second movements in a very mu- 
sical style and was awarded a recall, Mr. Damrosch taking 
him by the hand and making him rise and bow his acknowl- 
edgments. Goldmark’s splendid overture, ‘‘ Promethus 
Bound,” was played in a spirited if somewhat rough man- 
ner. The brass was too assertive and rather coarse in tex- 
ture. What the composition mainly suffered was for a want 
of nuance. But Mr. Damrosch was in excellent form him- 
self. He conducted with much more dramatic feeling, 
breadth and animation than usual. 

The novelty of the afternoon, oddly as this may sound, 
was the revival of J. N. Hummel’s old-fashioned but ster- 
ling piano concerto in B minor. The work of course sounds 
antiquated. ‘‘ Other times, other manners.” Hummel, to 
atone for his poverty of imagination, has on the other hand 
an astounding ingenuity in passage work. To tell the truth, 
Chopin patterned largely after this master in passage work. 
The elegaic tone of the introduction rang out curiously 
Chopin-like last night. ‘There are several pages of passage 
work in the last movement which might have been written 
by Chopin. In that master’s F minor concerto in the first 
movement the identical form of passage is used, but there 
itends. Hummel is but the empty vase with lovely sculp- 
ture on the outside. Chopin fills this vase with the rich 
vintage of its imagination. Hummel’s second movements 
—in fact, his second themes—are always weak, even puer- 
ile. It is only when he is not in full technical cry with the 
orchestra yelping at his heels that he is at his best. When 
he attempts to be poetic he is only prosy ; but this concerto 
is nevertheless a very interesting one for pianists. It is 
very brilliant, not very dry, and has the merit of not hav- 
ing been played to death like the easier one of A minor. It 
requires most nimble fingers, a keen rhythmical sense and 
some endurance. 

De Pachmann played the work beautifully from start to 
finish. He read it in a perfectly legitimate fashion, but 
with a variety of coloring that would have surprised old 
Johann Nepomuk if he had been at the concert Saturday 
night or Friday afternoon. Mr. De Pachmann’s ‘‘ rhythmus” 
has improved greatly since the past season. His technic 
almost bordered on the fabulous and he fairly outdid him- 
self. The work requires no particular passion or imagina- 
tion. The slow movement, with its brass introduction, is, 
to tell the truth, archaic. The florid runs, trills, all written 
to cover up the deficiencies of the piano of a hundred 
years ago, were delivered with a purity of style and finesse 
of which De Pachmann alone seems to know the secret. 

The last movement was taken at a breakneck pace. All 
was clear and understandable. There is probably only one 
pianist alive to-day who could have played the concerto as 
well asdid Mr. De Pachmann. His name is Carl Heyman, 
and he is immured in an insane asylum inGermany. Later 
the little actor-pianist gave the D flat nocturne of Chopin, 
the C sharp minor valse and the A flat valse in his own in- 
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imitable manner. In the latter valse one could easily distin- 
guish the double and triple rhythms, a point that many 
pianists neglect to emphasize, thereby missing one of the 
chief beauties of this charming composition. At the Fri- 
day matinée Mr. De Pachmann for encore played Men- 
delssohn’s familiar Rondo Capricioso. This was given 
miraculously well. 

But he did not play so well at the Saturday evening con- 
cert, being a creature of moods. The concerto went all 
right, but, oddly enough, the Chopin numbers were given 
indifferently. The ‘‘Harold” symphony, Mr. Ottakar 
Novacek viola soloist, was not given with the delicacy or 
finish which it received at the hands of Mr. Nikisch and 
Mr. Kneisel. Henri Marteau will be the soloist of the next 
concert. 


Mr. William R. Chapman. 
W* are are indebted to Mr. Rockwood, the 


well-known photographer, for the excellent likeness 
of Mr William R. Chapman, which appears on our title 
page in this issue. Mr. Chapman needs no introduction to 
our New York readers. Although still a young man in the 
thirties he has accomplished great results as a chorus mas- 
ter, and to his efforts music lovers owe thanks for many 
hours of enjoyment. His Rubinstein Club of ladies’ voices 
has no equal in this country, and the concerts are always 
musical and social treats. The Apollo Club of men’s 
voices is remarkable for its membership of exceptionally 
good voices. Many of them are prominent choir and con- 
cert soloists. It is a recognized fact that this club contains 
more beautiful voices than any other in the city, and the 
tone quality is therefore unsurpassed. 

Mr. Chapman is fortunate in not only getting together a 
fine class of singers in his clubs, but he has also attracted 
by his ability and success the attention and support of a 
large and influential society element, who always attend 
his concerts and appreciate his musical efforts. 

The Metropolitan Musical Society has been for the past 
five years one of the most successful mixed choruses ever 
organized. Mr. Chapman hada severe illness last winter, 
followed by nervous prostration, which threatened to make 
necessary a complete surrender of his arduous labors, so he 
has been cautious about resuming all of his work this 
winter. The rehearsals and concerts of the Metropolitan 
were therefore temporarily suspended, but the members, 
both active and associate, trust that they will be resumed 
before long. 

Mr. Chapman's choir has always held an enviable reputa- 
tion. Perhaps at his organ and with his choir he does his 
best work. Certainly they give fine music every Sunday 
and rank among the best choirs of the city. Mr. Chapman 
has been for the past four years at Dr. Kittridge’s church, 
corner Madison avenue and Fifty-seventh street, and 
although he has received tempting offers to go elsewhere, 
we understand that he receives a handsome salary from this 
church and will remain with it. Mr. Chapman also 
conducts several out of town societies, which are allina 
flourishing condition and doing excellent work. 


Rubinstein Club Concert. 
HE Rubinstein Club, ladies’ voices, under 
the direction of W. R. Chapman, gave their first con- 
cert of the season in the Madison Square Garden Concert 
Hall on Thursday evening. This club is without a rival in 
the city, and certainly has given most delightful concerts 
during the past seven seasons. The concerts are strictly 
private, only the subscribing members and friends of the 
singers being favored with cards of invitation. The picture 
which the ladies present in their light gowns, grouped upon 
a stage tastefully decorated with plants and flowers, adds 
greatly to the charm of the occasion ; and the social inter- 
mission is another pleasing feature. So with the fine artists 
who assist, and the bright, pleasing part songs so beauti- 
fully sung by this charming chorus, no wonder that the con- 
certs of the Rubinstein Club are events of importance in 
the musical and social world. 

The concert on Thursday night was fully up to the high 
standard of the club. Nearly every member was present 
and the tone quality, especially with sopranos, was excel- 
lent. The low altos have always been a noted part of the 
club, and the rich, round quality of their voices is most 
restful and beautiful. The club sang well in all their 
numbers. Perhaps the best work was done in “ Stars of 
the Summer Night,” by West and “Solitude,” by Pointer, 
both affording opportunity for beautiful shading and de- 
lightful pianissimo effects. 

The old melody ‘‘ Comin’ thro’ the Rye,” arranged in a 
clever way by F. W. Root, ‘‘ brought down the house” in 
applause, so that an encore was almost demanded. Mr. 
Chapman was obliged to decline, as the club have decided 
to give no encores, but will repeat the popular gems in a 
request program at the last concert of the season. Excel- 
lent work was done by the chorns in an arrangement of 
“Crossing the Bar,” by Neidlinger. Mr. Emile Levy 
was the accompanist and did excellent service. The solo- 
ists were both new to the audience. Mr. Orme Darvall, the 
bass, is an Australian with a deep, full voice, which he uses 





well. He sang ‘ Vision Fair,” ‘‘ Herodiade,” by Massenet, 
and Raff's ‘‘ Cavatina,” with violin obligato. 

Mr. Hubert Arnold, the violinist, proved himself a great 
artist. He played in a masterly way several movements 
from the third suite of Franz Ries; the ‘ Reverie,” by 
Vieuxtemps, and ‘‘ Scherzo Fantastique,” by Bazzini. He 
suffered in his first number from a faulty G string, which 
gave a ‘‘scratchy” tone, but his playing was most ar- 
tistic and delightful—full of soul and expression. The 
audience demanded encores of both his numbers. Mr. 
Arnold will undoubtedly prove a desirable soloist this sea- 
son, and the Rubinstein Club deserves thanks for thus in- 
troducing him. 








Damrosch Matinee. 
HE Damrosch matinée in Music Hall last Sat- 
urday afternoon was an excellent affair. Lillian 
Blauvelt has now become quite an artist. She sang the 
‘‘balletella” from ‘‘ I Pagliacci” exquisitely. Her voice is 
as pure and fresh asa bird's, andits youthful bloom and 
lark-like coloring make it delicious. Keep your eye on this 
slender darkeyed young woman. Withthe cachet of a Euro- 
pean success she would return to her native land and make a 
big hit. To be trnthful, Mr. Grau has no soprano legére in 
his organization like this girl. She can bury fathoms deep 
the much puffed Sigrid Arnoldson. Miss Blauvelt should 
go abroad a few years. The newcomers of the afternoon 
were David Bispham, the baritone, well known in Philadel- 
phia, and Alberto Jonas, a Spanish pianist, who, with- 
out any preliminary advertising, made an instant im- 
pression. 

Mr. Bispham has been studying in London for five years 
or more with Georg Henschel. His style is a little heavy, 
and he has hardly the vocal variety for such a ballad of 
moods as Loewe's very fine ‘‘ Archibald Douglas.” He 
sings musically, however, and seems to have the true qual- 
ity of an oratorio singer. Great Britain is the place tocatch 
that spirit. With Miss Katherine Fleming, Mr. Bispham, 
Mr. Montegriffo and Miss Blauvelt were heard in selections 
from ‘‘ The Bohemian Girl "—a girl, by the way, you can’t 
leave behind you. She is never to be shaken. 

Mr. Jonas’ playing was a surprise. He has plenty of 
technical ability, a beautiful, musical, singing touch and 
a poetic style. His tone is not large and he has not 
much fire, but he gave an excellent reading of Mr. Pa- 
derewski’s charming and difficult work. The romanza 
was exceedingly well played, although the tempo was a 
trifle hurried for the character of the movement. For 
encore Mr. Jonas gave Moszkowski’s G flat concerto study. 
It was given in a finished manner. Mr. Jonas is an acqui- 
sition to the piano playing world. The orchestra under 
Mr. Damrosch played numbers by Bizet, Boccherini and 
Schubert. The same program was repeated last Sunday 
night. 


The Slivinski Recitals. 
OSEF SLIVINSKI gave his first recital 
Tuesday evening of last week in Madison Square 
Hall, and if the audience was not great as to number it was 
sufficiently enthusiastic to applaud the young Pole indis- 
criminately, and even to hurl flowers on the platform after 
his performance of Schuman’s symphonic studies. These, 
by the way, were the best things of the evening, although 
played most unequally. The first, second, third and fourth 
gave promise of greater things, which was unfulfilled. 
There was much rant and fustian in the performance, yet 
many redeeming points. The variation in G sharp minor, 
for example, was clearly outlined and the tone color most 
agreeable, but the D flat finale was chaos again and the ear 
was jarred. 
Slivinski delivered Chopin’s C minor nocturne in an un- 





impassioned manner, although the octaves roared loudly 
and poetry fled dismayed. Schubert's C minor impromptu 
was neatly played. Of Beethoven's ‘ Pastorale Sonata” 
it 1s best not to dwell upon. Lack of atmosphere, dis- 
torted rhythms and absolute absence of Beethovian spirit 
predominated. Bach and Hiindel were better treated, al- 
though Slivinski’s sense of rhythmical accent is so exag- 
gerated that he spoils almost everything. ‘Then, too, he 
forgets that the instrument he plays upon bears a com- 
pound name, piano-forte, but'he knows no piano, and inter- 
mediary tints do not exist forhim, The program further 
included numbers by Rubinstein, Chopin and Liszt. 

The second recital took place last Thursday afternoon. 
Here is the program : 


Sonata, E flat, op. 31, NO. 3........ccssecccccecceeseeseeeeeeecs Beethoven 
PRRCOTRNS, 000s rcccecdcccccecced cocvencscvesesdocessocvetcesccnceaseeenee 
“In the Night "......:...00005 Sc vecnetepeonsescaesebbieienenclnnannan 
| Serre tire ' 
Impromptu, F sharp.......... ) 
EOE nasa cancaniihs tieecunsinsatenteccmeaiekund Chopin 


Fantaisie, F minor............ 
Serenade, D minor............ } 


Barcarolle, G major.......... [SUES ere eee eee eseseeeeeeenees Rubinstein 
BOrCeuse....cccsccsccccccccees ' 

“Si Oiseau J’Etais”.......... [TESTES esas eee eee u ee ee nanan eeeenes Hensel 
PERO BU Us oe cescsiceencedscsceccacesachetasseenekeaacenieiae List 


No especial comment is required for Mr. Slivinski’s play- 
ing of this program. An Ethiopian cannot change his color 
in a day or two. 


Seid| Sunday Night Concert. 


N intelligent audience filled the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House last Sunday evening. Mr. Seidl 
conducted, and various members of the opera company 
participated. It was not as brilliant a concert as that of 
last week. Emma Eames did not appear on account of a 
severe cold, and Nordica was substituted. The program 
began with the ‘‘Marche du Synode” from Saint-Saéns’ 
‘‘Henry VIII.,” and it ended in midair—so to speak. The 
‘* Boadbil” music by Moszkowski was supposed to immedi- 
ately follow the march, but by some hitch a distressing 
suspension occurred. Mr. Seidl gave a very strong reading 
to the Paris version of the ‘‘ Tannhiuser” overture. The 
orchestra also played the ‘*‘ Mignon” overture and numbers 
by Liszt and Gillet. When ‘‘Loin du Bal” began every- 
body looked for Loie Fuller, and the dainty trifle had to be 
repeated. Victor Herbert's ‘cello solo is the best thing 
in it. 

Sigrid Arnoldson sang ‘‘ Ah fors é lui” from ‘‘ Traviata,” 
but not a bit like Patti. She sang a Swedish song for en- 
core. Mr. Vignas sang ‘‘M'Appari” from ‘‘ Martha,” the 
‘* Last Rose of Summer” included, and of course had to re- 
peat it. Mr. Plangon sang the great basso aria from 
‘*The Jewess,” and sang it nobly. He also sang with 
great effect ‘‘ Daland's ” air from ‘t The Flying Dutchman.” 
He had to give an encore, Vulcan’s forge song, from 
‘* Philemon et Baucis,” which he delivered most artistically. 
He was evidently the prime favorite of the night. Nordica 
sang ‘‘ Dich Theure Halle” from ‘* Tannhiiuser,” and had 
to repeat it. Later she sang ‘‘ Isolde’s” death scene, from 
‘* Tristan and Isolde.” Many professional people were in the 
house, and the fact that Lillian Russell and Marie Tempest 
were in the boxes caused many people in the stalls to wish 
that their seais were reversible. As it was, much neck- 
craning was done. Eames and Melba will sing next Sun- 
day night. 


Prize Awards.—The Chartier prize (500 frs.) for 
chamber music has been awarded by the French Academy 
of Arts to G. Fauré ; the Tremont prize (2,000 frs.) for com- 
position to Buffet, Canoby and Carli, and the Rossini prize 
(3,000 frs.) to H. Hirschmann. 
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BoOsTON, December 10, 1898. 

HE third concert of the series given by the 
Kneisel Quartet took place Monday evening, the 4th, 

in Chickering Hall. The program was as follows: 


SEs SP END cocedente isvdsesececesberscesscoscecccstocseececs Mozart 
STUN s Be NS SION, GI BE cs ccocccddeccnscccesevccecceccesoees D' Albert 
(First time in America.) 

Coetatat, CS MAISS, OP. BOB. 0.0 ccccccdccccdcccccsccvccccccccccecs Schubert. 


The second ‘cello in the quintet was played by Mr. Leo 
Schulz. D'Albert's personality was to me ever displeas- 
ing ; I mean his stage personality, for otherwise I do not 
know him. I heard him about ten years ago in Berlin, 
when he seemed to be the gnome of the piano. His be- 
havior toward ‘ perfidious Albion,” because certain Eng- 
lishmen did not approve of one of his compositions would 
have been childish and absurd had it not revealed an utter 
absence of gratitude ; and it then looked as though he were 
wanting in humor. Nor were sundry performances over 
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sire to be very original. But what noble music there is in 
this same quartet ! 

The performance by the members of the quartet was 
superb throughout the evening. 

* ' * 

About a dozen people listened the evening of Decem- 
ber 5 to the Boston TrioClub. The first concert of a series 
of three was then given in Miller Hall. The Boston Trio Club 
is a new organization. The members are Mr. Carl Stasny, 
pianist ; Mr. Emil Mahr, violinist ; Mr. Leo Schulz, 'cellist. 
The program was: 

Deke, B males, GP. Basvccissvcccvcccciscsececccovcccescesene Saint-Saéns 
Bebe, BT MOE G, Wirc os covcccccccccccctcccesssncctabccses Beethoven 

Mr. Percy Goetschius gave before each number an 
analytical essay. The essay on Saint-Saéns contained 
nothing that was new or valuable. Such lectures in a con- 
cert hall are an impertinence to the musician and an an- 
noyance to the amateur, who simply wishes to hear the 
music and indulge in thoughts suggested by it. 

The performance was cold, hard and accurate. Mr. 
Schultz is a 'cellist of excellent parts, but he is only one of 
three. Mr. Mahr is earnest, terribly in earnest, and there- 
fore perhaps to be taken in moderate doses and at long in- 
tervals. A violin in his hands gives forth certain and often 
accurate sounds. Mr. Stasny is equally in earnest. He, 
too, is a professor, and he plays in a professorial manner. 
Iregret to say that the trio by Saint-Saéns appeared to be 
a geometrical problem drawn on a blackboard with a piece 
of chalk, and explained by a professor with a rasping and 
untiring voice, with a long white stick held firmly by pale, 
wiry fingers. 

It is true that the small audience, due no doubt to the 
stormy weather, did not encourage any display of tempera- 
ment ; nor did the trio by Saint-Saéns seem to be a work of 
inspiration or thematic beauty. 






































here, performances non-musical, calculated to win to him 


respect or affection. 


Now, singularly enough to anyone who still persists in 
the belief that the character of a man dwells in his music, 
the quartet by D’Albert is conspicuous first of all for its 
And yet may not this humor be the Elizabethan 


humor. 
word ? 


The scherzo is a marvelous piece of saturnine humor. 
To describe the man- 
ner in which D’Albert gains his peculiar effects would be 
to the effects as a mere sketch to the completed work ready 
for the frame, the jury, the hanging and the final critic- 


This humor is fantastic, not human. 


ism. 


In this scherzo there is whistling and buzzing, whizzing 
and rustling and whirring, but it is all subdued, as the foul 
suggestions whispered by invisible things in the ears of a 
There are chuckles of cruel 
laughter—laughter such as moved the muscles of Parysatis 
when she relished her portion of the delicate bird as she 


pure and radiant maiden. 


saw her daughter-in-law eating the half that had touched 
the poisoned side of the carving knife. There is mockery 
in the laugh; the sense of superiority, the delight in de- 
struction, the gratified cunning. Or what means this whir- 
ring? Is it a spectral spinning wheel, such as enlarges the 
reputation of a plantation house in Virginia? Or do witches 
gather at night, and young, voluptuous, restless, dissatis- 
fied women leave their marriage beds and fly by night to 
hear Satan play that wild tune on his fiddle? For in the 
midst of this strange buzzing and whirring, sought out by 
D'Albert, comes a stranger tune for the first violin. And it 
is as though there were no apparent harmonic relation be- 
tween the accompaniment and the solo; yet the effect is 
entrancing. 

In the scherzo D'Albert goes gunning for color, and his 
aim is sure. The first movement, an andante con moto, is 
not as successful. He tried to crowd too much into one 
movement. His ideas jostle each other ; there is an incon- 
gruous gathering in a small reception room. 

Next me at this concert sat a poet of no mean reputa- 
tion ; not a Bostonian ; nota New Yorker ; largely Parisian 
in thought and make up; an acquaintance of the Sar. 
After the first movement he said: ‘‘ Did you hear the viola 
keep saying ‘W— W— W— W—'?” I remember the re- 
mark ; I have forgotten the movement. 

In the slow movement there is something that is not 
easily forgotten, and that is a tune for the first violin, a 
passionate tune with a convulsive, hysterical accompani- 
ment ; there is a rise to the highest pitch of nervous inten- 
sity ; there is a spasmodic shock, and the pulses of the 
instruments flag ; they are slow and languid. Yet this tune 
is an episode. The rest of the movement is barren labor, 
profundity that baffles conjecture. The finale is strong, 
with strength that is not always free from rankness. 

But these are only impressions after one hearing. I be- 
lieve the quartet to be a work that will repay earnest atten- 
tion. One may say that it is thought out for other instru- 
ments. D'Albert seemed to say to himself, ‘‘ Here are 
four instruments that have said in different generations 
the same things: let’s see what we can get out of them.” 
In his fierce eagerness to be dramatic there are sacrifices 
to beauty of tone, and there is a sardonic brutality which 
finds vent in guttural or sibilant speech. There are more 
consonants than vowelsin D'Albert’s language, and the 
consonants are accentuated in ugliness when there is a de- 


* 
* * 


The program of the Symphony concert of last evening 
was as follows: 


CR, FE ioc vic dab iis cdc ec ase dc dedi dccccndes cdeee Schumann 
Variations on a theme of Haydn..............cescceccecesseeees Brahms 
Demamhey Wa: 4 TP WR oc cncciscsccosescccescosvcssveeseese Rubinstein 


A friend told me the other day that his pleasure at the 
Symphony concerts was disturbed greatly by a habit of Mr. 
Paur. Our new conductor, as you know, is a man of 
action. He cuts with his arms all manner of figures in the 
air, he is a series of living diagrams, he is an animated 
conductorial chart. With his fingers he picks effects off the 
players. 

And, ah! his foot! 

You remember perhaps in your earlier days the church 
choir in the country, where the most earnest man had the 
loudest voice and the heaviest foot. 

Well, Mr Paur is so in earnest that he cannot control his 
foot. It beats with hisarm. As a result the sitters near 
the stage, just as they are ready to enjoy the proper emo- 


tion, 
Hear a foot begin tostump 


Thump! lump! 

Lump! thump! 

Like the spectre in “ Don Giovanni.” 
Mr. Paur 1s undoubtedly unconscious of the trick. His 
foot moves without express desire, as would the members 
of Adam have moved, according to St. Augustine, if the 
fruit tree had not proved irresistible. > 
But what can be done? 
Why should not Mr. Paur be presented with a pair of 
thick fur boots with felt soles? There might be a subscrip- 
tion list, with the motto, ‘‘ Suaviter in modo.” 
I would not advise that he conduct in rubber boots, 
although such a gift would be less costly to the patronesses 
of art; but such boots would chafe Mr. Paur in his more 
impassioned moments ; they smell unpleasantly ; they have 
an offensive noise of their own. 

* - * 

The overture to ‘‘ Manfred” was played finely, and the 
impression left was one of unalloyed satisfaction. 
The ‘‘ Dramatic” symphony has not been heard here for 
some time. Do yon remember Stépan Trophimovitch in 
Dostoievsky's ‘‘ Les Possédés?” Stépan who when aroused 
to any marked degree of emotion suffered from cholarine ! 
Rubinstein in this symphony reminds me of him. There is 
such terrible diffuseness. Strength is suddenly weakness 
just when it should be strongest. Yet there is no denying the 
ingenuity or the power of certain passages. The scherzo is 
captivating throughout, but it is as long as a three volume 
Russian novel. There are beautiful moments in the slow 
movements, and yet the composer spoke lightly of it when 
in 1883 he conducted it in Berlin. 
As an organic whole the symphony escapes greatness. 
There are so many people in the drama who have nothing 
to do with the development of the plot ; and how they 
chatter and take up time! Nor is the instrumentation, in 
spite of the infinite pains of the composer, always effective. 
There is figuration in the woodwind that is utterly ineffec- 
tive, although to the reader of the score it would appear of 
marked import. But with all its faults the symphony con- 
tains glorious moments, and the hearer is conscious that it 
is the creation of a Man, a man with imagination that is per- 
haps uncombed, ragged, careless, at times brutal ; but it is 


Chicago Wagner Club. 
T last there is a music club in Chicago, 
which judging from the enthusiasm of its members, 
which consist of nearly all the leading musicians of the 
city of Chicago, bids fair to be a lasting institution. The 
name of the club, which has already been mentioned in our 
columns, is the Wagner. 

The first concert took place at Central Music Hall the 
evening of December 6 before a truly representative 
musical audience. A little more practice on the part of the 
performers would have been much to the advantage of the 
listeners. Thisis a fault which too often occurs at the con- 
certs in this city given by local talent, and one which will 
probably be remedied in future concerts given by the mem- 
bers of the Wagner Club. 

The program of the first concert consisted of the follow- 
ing numbers: a concerto by Bach, for four pianos, with 
string accompaniments, the pianists being Miss Clara 
Krause, Mr. W. C. E. Seeboeck, Mr. Aug. Hyllested and 
Mr. Walter Spry, and the string accompaniments by mem- 
bers of the club. After this first number Mr. Clarence 
Eddy, who is the president of the club, made a few remarks, 
in which he outlined the object of the association, the two 
main objects being the giving of high class musical works 
of all kinds and the cultivation of a more social feeling be- 
tween the musicians of the city. Next came ‘‘ Dreams,” 
by Wagner, sung by Mr. Geo. Ellsworth Holmes. Then 
came the Flower Chorus from the opera ‘‘ Mataswintha,” 
by Scharwenka, which was given by about twenty mem- 
bers of the club, with Miss Clara Krause at the piano, and 
Mr. Adolf Weidig as conductor. The remaining portion of 
the program was a quartet for piano, violin, viola, and vio- 
loncello, by Richard Strauss; an aria, by Mrs. H. H. A, 
Beach, a series of gypsy quartets by Brahms; and the 
Prayer from ‘‘ Lohengrin,” solo, quintet and chorus, by 
Wagner. 

One novel feature of this concert was the fact that there 
were four different makes of pianos on the stage at one 
time, which were all used in the Bach concerto. 





Rochester News. 
DECEMBER 6. 

ELOURGIA’S fourth season was initiated by a 
brilliant concert on the evening of December 5. The usual 
audience, filling the available seating capacity of Music Hall, 
greeted them. The assisting talent consisted of Miss Ruth 
Thompson, contralto of Harry Rowe Shelley's quartet, Brooklyn; 
and Mrs. Robert Campbell, soprano, of Hamilton, Ont. Melour- 
gia’s membership this season is the best, musically, it has ever 
been, and the work of the society proved this, though the choral 
work presented did not show up the club to the best advantage. 
Of the program numbers perhaps the first and last, ‘‘ Hunter's 
Joy,” by Astholz, and ‘Bedouin Song,” by Foote, were most 
pleasing, while two of the encores demanded by the audience— 
‘“‘ Parting,” by Dregert, and ‘‘ Desire,” by Schehlmann, from pre- 

vious programs—were beautifully rendered. 

Miss Thompson achieved a veritable trumph. Although re- 

peatedly bowing her acknowledgments, she was compelled to 
respond to the demands of the audience by encores to each of 
her selections. She has a wonderful range and her voice shows 
no weakness in any part. Her selections were well calculated to 
display all the combined flexibility, sweetness and roundness of 
her voice, and her perfect technical training, but why is it thata 
singer thinks it necessary to sing in four languages in the same 
evening ? Her program selections included ‘‘ Oh, Don Fatale,” 
Verdi; ‘‘ Flower Song,” from Gounod’s “‘ Faust,” and as a last 
number ‘ Weigenlied,” by Meyer-Helmund, and ‘‘ O, hush Thee, 
my Baby,” by Henschel. Mrs. Marie Decca will be the soloist at 
Melourgia’s next concert, March 1, which will be given in the 
Lyceum Theatre. 
The second concert of the Rochester String Quartet's subscrip- 
tion series unfortunately occurred on the same evening as Me- 
lourgia’s opening concert. It was given in the charming little 
hall of the Genesee Valley Club. Dr. F. A. Mandeville was the 
soloist of the evening. A good sized audience nearly filled the 
hall and was quite demonstrative in its expressions of approval. 
The quartet has been lately strengthened by the acquisition of 
Ernest Mahr, formerly of the New York Philharmonic Club, and 
is fast winning a warm place in the hearts of local’ music lovers 
by good, honest, conscientious, meritorious means, proving itself 
a musical organization worthy the heartiest support of Roches 
terians. Jack STEVENS. 








The Hildachs. — The artistic couple, Anna and 
Eugen Hildach, have completed a most successful tournée 
in Norway and Denmark. 
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Olive Mead Plays.—That talented violinist, Miss Olive 
Mead, played Vieuxtemps’ A minor concerto with the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra recently at Newton, Mass., and 
also played solos at the concert of the Troy Choral Club, 
c. A. White conductor. 

Arma Senka.—Arma Senka, a singer with a remarkable 
contralto voice, appeared in Philadelphia recently. She 
possesses a voice of great power and purity, and is also in- 
strumentally an artist. She sings in Canada in December, 
which will be her first formal introduction in America. 


Detroit Tuesday Musical.—The Detroit Tuesday Musi 
cal Club gave this program of music by American composers 
at their musicale last week at Y. M. C. A. Hall. The pro- 
gram was arranged by Misses Parker and Sanger : 

Prelude and fugue, from op. 14, for piano....E. A. MacDowell, Boston 
Miss Smart. 
Romanza, op. 9, No. 1, for violin...........0.sse0e4 Arthur Foote, Boston 
Miss Trowbridge. 
Songs— 
“The Maiden and the Butterfly ”’........ Geo. W. Chadwick, Boston 
SN To ic sivesspcesdsaeeswavecbiviny James H. Rogers, Cleveland 
Miss Andrus. 
Romance in A flat, for piano and ’cello (MS.)...R. G. Cole, Ann Arbor 
Miss Wiley and Mr. Abel. 
Bix LOVES BOMBS. o.oo ce rccvccecsesccecccedessecces E. A. MacDowell, Boston 
Miss Andrus. 
Trio, op. 29, piano, violin, ’cello)............ Ad. M. Foerster, Pittsburg 
(First movement.) 
Mrs. Gray, Mr. Masacek and Mr. Able. 

Special Choral Service.—Last Sunday afternoon at the 
Church of the Heavenly Rest, Forty-fifth street and Fifth 
avenue, a special musical service was given by the choir, 
argumented by the choir of St. Ann's Church, Brooklyn. 
The program included the second part of Gaul’s ‘‘ Holy 
City.” Mr. Walter H. Hall is choirmaster and Robert A. 
Gayler assistant organist. 

Liadow to Jaroslaw de Zielinski.—Mr. Anatole Lia- 
dow, professor of harmony and composition at the St. 
Petersburg Conservatory of Music and a prominent mem- 
ber among those who belong to the new Russian school of 
music, has dedicated his ‘‘Mazurka Rustique,” op. 31, No. 1, 
built on a Polish theme, to the well-known Buffalo pianist, 
Mr. J. de Zielinski, who has done so much to familiarize 
his audiences with the leading Russian composers. 

At a recent faculty concert of the musical department, 
Bailey Springs University, Bailey Springs, Ala., following 
was the program, given under the direction of the musical 
director, Mr. J. de Zielinski, who, by the way, returns 
North (to Buffalo) for a several weeks’ sojourn during the 


holidays : 
Country Dance, op. 6, No. 2, for four hands.......... Ethelbert Nevin 
Mrs. Tatum and Miss Strickland. 
Bourrée, from second violoncello suite....... Soul etsuveey Bach-Joseffy 
gtoruntanhy LOOM Beck inde tinted £4 ides dcdicdtiTeegs Anton Arensky 
Damm PORtGS MARNE Re 5600s ic csicccaspecctresenncntnn J. de Zielinski 
Mr. J. de Zielinski. 
Boing of Deeb i aos ii cs aecee thee coves’ A. Goring Thomas 
Mrs. Chas. H. Tatum. 

ORs 0 o5.05020590 ccbannnhor<entgcsmnensanebesencterenses J. L. Nicode 
EEO, WA SEE “nccnccewendeduachonctevessescserenes L. E. Bach 
Miss Estella Strickland. 

“Forest Scene,”’ from “ As You Like It”’.................. Shakespeare 
Miss Jamie Thompson. 

PRRs GI Bho nnccnce sennvaaccensobenveneccépses Ludvig van Beethoven 


Andante con variazioni scherzo, ‘‘ Marcia Funebre.” 


Mrs. Chas. H. Tatum. 

Dabtede. o00sncecdonese sdeneeradepenscecd athe copnevecdeds Const, Palumbo 
Debornn 1h Th GE PAR onc cdcicencdcanknnesicccdesse Pay e Genari Karganoff 
Mr. J. de Zielinski. 

Walzer, op. 72, for two pianos, four hands.......... Nicolai von Wilm 


Mr. de Zielinski and Mrs, Tatum. 

The Kneisel Quartet Concert.- The Kneisel Quartet, 
of Boston, will give a concert in Chamber Music Hall (Car- 
negie Hall) next Friday evening. With the assistance of 
Mr. Zach and Mr. Schulz a sextuor for two violins, two 
violas and two ‘celli by Mr.’C. M. Loeffler will be played 
for the first time. The program also includes the quartet 
in D minor, Mozart, and the piano trio in E flat, op. 100, 
Schubert. Mrs. Emil Paur will be the pianist. 

Boston Symphony Program.—The Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Mr. Emil Paur conductor, will give its second 
concert at Carnegie Music Hall to-morrow evening. The 
program is as follows: Symphony in F major, op. 9, Goetz ; 
first movement of the concerto for violin in D major, Beet- 
hoven; symphonic poem, ‘‘ Omphale’s Spinning Wheel,” 
Saint-Saéns ; overture, ‘‘ Lenore,” No. 8, Beethoven. Mr. 
Franz Kneisel will be the soloist. 

Paur in Brooklyn.—The second public rehearsal and 
concert of the Brooklyn Philharmonic Society will be given 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra at the Academy of 
Music, Brooklyn, on Friday afternoon and Saturday even- 


ing of this week. The program includes Rubinstein’s 
‘‘ Dramatic” symphony, the Beethoven concerto for violin 
(soloist, Mr. Kneisel), variations on a theme by Hadyn, 
Brahms, and symphonic poem, ‘‘The Moldau,” Smetana. 

Arthur Claassen.—Arthur ‘laassen, the conductor of 
the Brooklyn Arion Society, has also been elected con- 
ductor of the Amphion of Brooklyn. It is Mr. Claassen's 
opinion that the decision of the Zoellner Maennerchor re- 
garding next year’s great singing festival, from which the 
Zoellner decided to withdraw, will be reconsidered. 

Two of Mrs. Crane’s Pupils.—Cecilia Way Niles, so- 
prano, was heard in Arditi’s ‘‘ Parla” and Denza’s ‘‘ Come 
to Me ” at Carnegie Music Hall on Wednesday, December 6. 
Her rendition of ‘t Parla” was exceptionally good and she 
reflects great credit on her teacher. 
the large audience heard George Washbourne Morgan 
sing Pinsuti’s ‘‘ Bedouin Love Song ”’ in which his rich bari- 
tone voice was heard to splendid advantage. 
mend him for his careful study and distinct enunciation of 
the song. The accompanist was Ida Letson Morgan, who 
was as usual most praiseworthy. 

Singing at Parkhurst’s.—Zippora Monteith is now sing- 
ing at Dr. Parkhurst’s church. Miss Monteith recently ar- 
rived here from the Northwest. 


versity of Chicago last Thursday afternoon. 


follows : 

Gmaniy HG aia he, OO Bisa sis. nS ec ciciceviosscabavelbia Beethoven 
INGE odie rivet cag) to Hebe die be os do bevesadeedeees Mrs. Samuel 
IES 5 ven xennihnes tends den sokseeruntisitancsepeuagetasanheseues Nevin 
Cen cbt6-460 60666 obs kaneneseeeressunns thensneeseneens oeeniebudd Brandeis 


sic Hall on Tuesday afternoon of last week, assisted by Mr. 
Francis Fischer Powers. The program was selected with 
much taste, and the numbers were given in a most artistic 
manner by Mr. Jervis’ talented pupils. 

The following was the program in full : 


Miss Greason. 








Miss Frances Mills. 
“Taw Weeck of the Teapere” a inc creck lben i cendibeccccetetcces 
Mr. Powers. 


Mr. Ben. A. Boughan. 
MacClymont Recitals.—Mr. W. E. MacClymont, of 
Plainfield, has been giving a series of organ recitals at the 


28. Mr. Raymond W. Smith, of Newark, was the soloist : 





Prelude and fugue, C minor,...........cccccesevcscesceececes J. S. Bach 
© NINN Ss vi cdiccovescccsccae .... Walter Spinney 
One DT oes inc cave ddiic ta badendth dev ieedbes cticedaded H. Bemberg 
Tempo di Minuetto of asda 

“ Marche Funébre” and “Chant Séraphique”’.... )°*****" Guilmant 
Dt MeOOET TTT rT er Pe eter ee L. Wely 
WOGAMPRO i vos cdercccsecvccccssccccsess © Hepsbqrescecee sens I. W. Seymour 
Baas cic vdsntgcaccocgncnsedveuvasahsd aicavagiteedin’ E. W. Nevins 

Mr. Smith. 

“In the Morning "’ (‘‘ Peer Gynt”’ suite)..................0.044 Ed, Greig 
*“ Elfinmarch ”’ (“Summer Night's Dream”’).............. Mendelssohn 
Creatine, “Fier Deo cksccocpabasankcacens Weber-MacClymont 


completed four years and a half of study abroad, is a recent 
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At the same concert | 


We com- | 


Liebling.—Mr. Emil Liebling gave a recital at the Uni- | 
The program | 


A Jervis Recital.—Mr. Perlee V. Jervis and his pupils | 
gave a most interesting recital in Mr. Jervis’ studio in Mu- | 
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arrival in this city, where he intends to reside permanently. 
Mr. Kauffman has studied with Klengel, of Leipsic, and 
Jules Delsart in Paris, and has warmly commendatory let- 
ters from both. 

The Newark Orpheus.—The Orpheus Club, of Newark, 
gave an interesting concert last Thursday evening, which 
for artistic finish surpassed any of its predecessors. 5S. A. 
Ward, the conductor, has reached a high standard with 
this ambitious organization. The assisting artists were 
Miss Myrta French, soprano, and Paul Morgan, ‘cellist. 
C. Wenham Smith and Frank E. Drake played the accom- 
paniments. 





Arion’a Second Concert.—The second concert of the 
Arion Society will be given in the Club Hall, Fifty-ninth 
street and Park avenue, next Sunday evening. Miss El- 
more Mayo and Miss Gertrude Stein and Victer Herbert, 
who plays one of his own compositions, will be the soloists. 
The program is a most interesting one. 

Harlem Philharmonic Concert,—The Harlem Phil- 
harmonic Society gave its first concert of this week at Mad- 
ison Hall, 125th street and Madison avenue, on Thursday 
| evening of last week, when, under Mr. Henry T. Fleck's 
able direction, an excellent program was given. ‘The nov- 
elty on the program was a scherzo by Cesar Cui, the other 
orchestral numbers being Beethoven's Eighth symphony, 
Weber's ‘‘ Oberon” overture and a suite for strings by Hugo 
| Reinhold. Miss Olga Peony and Mr. Campanari were the 
| soloists, the former singing a selection from ‘ Eury- 
anthe” and later a duet from the ‘‘ Flying Dutchman ”"’ 
with Mr. Campanari. The usual rehearsal was given on 
Wednesday afternoon. 

A Damrosch Debutante.——Miss Helen Augustin, an am- 
bitious young pianist, will make her début at one of the 
| Damrosch concerts in January. Miss Augustin, who is a 
| native of New Orleans, has studied for three years in Ger- 
many, and since her return to this country, about eighteen 
months since, has continued her studies with Alexander 
Lambert. She is said to be of artistic temperament and to 
possess much talent. 

Wm. H. Rieger.—William H. Rieger has just been 
booked for Bach's ‘‘ Passion Music,” February 23 and 24, 
with the Oratorio Society of New York; also for five con- 
certs in Montreal with the Montreal Philharmonic Club. 

The Burmeister Recitals.—Richard Burmeister, the 
piano virtuoso, will give two recitals in Music Hall next 
| January. A pianist of Mr. Burmeister’s powers will surely 
give us some delightful music in recital. 

Emilio Pizzi’s Success.—The success of Emilio Pizzi 
| with ‘‘ Gabriella” has brought him any number of orders 
| from music publishers far and wide. This talented young 
| Italian composer's time is busily occupied, as he has several 


| operas on his work bench. 


Second Seeboeck Concert.—The second recital of the 
series of concerts now being given by Mr. W.C. E. See- 





Hullah | boeck, pianist, and Mr. E. Knoll, violinist, took place at 


Kimball Hall, in Chicago, last Friday evening. Mr. Karle- 

| ton Hackett, baritone, and Miss Emma Roelle assisted. 
The program consisted of the Goldmark suite for piano 
| and violin, three movements of which were given. Mr. 
Karleton Hackett sang ‘‘ Canto del Demonio,” by Pergo- 
| lese, and a couple of Mr. Seeboeck’s own compositions. 
| Mr. Knoll played a Chopin nocturne, a Capriccio valse by 


| 
| 


‘Baptist church at that place, which have attracted much | Wieniawsky, and ‘In Memoriam,” by Wilhelmj. Mr. 
attention from the music lovers there. An idea of the high | Seeboeck played several piano selection and concert varia- 
character of the recitals can be had from the appended pro- | tions for two pianos of his own composition, in which he 
gram, which was given at the seventh recital on November | had the assistance of his pupil, Miss Emma Roelle, at the 


| second piano. 

It was an artistic performance throughout, with the ex- 
| option of the Concert Variations, which was read from 
| manuscript. Mr. Hackett handles his voice with consum- 





mate skill. Mr. Knoll produces a beautiful tone and plays 
| with great finish, and Mr, Seeboeck always plays well. 

| Hf. E. Krehbiel Lectures on Folk Song.—H. E. Kreh- 
| biel delivered a lecture before the New York Schoolmas- 
| ters’ Club on ‘“ Folk Song in America” at the St. Denis 
Hotel Saturday evening. The meeting of the club was a 
special ‘‘ ladies’ evening,” and many women were present. 


| Mr. Krehbiel's talk was illustrated with songs which he had 
Walter Kauffman.—Mr. Walter Kauffman, who has just 


gathered from original sources, and which were sung by 
Miss Adeline J. Holley. Another charm of the lecture was 








“Mr. WATKIN MILLS, 


Principal Baritone of the great English Musical Festivals— 
Leeds, Birmingham, Worcester, Gloucester, Hereford, 
Bristol, Hanley, &c.—the Richter Concerts, the Royal 
Albert Hall Choral Society and other important Concerts, 
will be available for Oratorio and Miscellaneous engage- 
ments during the ensuing season. 

All communications to be addressed to 


Mr. ’.. VERT, 


3 East 14th Street, 
New York City. 
Representative also for the following artists w!o will visit America 
during the seasons ’93 and’94: Madame Albani, Mile Antoinette Trebelli, 
Miss Medora Henson, Madame Antoinette Sterling, Mr. Edward Lloyd, 
Mr. Ben Davies, Signor Foli, Mr. Norman Salmond, Mons, Joseph 





Hollman (violoncellist), Mr. George Grossmith, &c., &c. 


HOWE-LAVIN 


OONOEDRNRTS. 


MARY HOWE, the handsome and brilliant young Soprano, and 


| WM. LAVIN, the talented young Tenor, after nearly two years’ 


sojourn and operatic work abroad, will return to this country March 1, 1894, 
and will be open to engagements for Concert and Festival work, Song 
Recitals, Oratorios, &c. 

They will also make a tour through the entire country with their own 
Concert Company, wh'ch, in addition to Miss Howe and Mr. Lavin, wil! 
include: MISS LEONORA VON STOSOCH, Violinist; SIG 
GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, Baritone, and MK. ISIDOKE 
LUCKSTONE, Musical Director; also special engagement for a 
few of the opening Concerts only, in March, of the distinguished Pianist, 
Miss Adele Aus der Ohe. Address 

H. G, SNOW, 
New York address, 333 Washington street, Room 1, Boston 
Oriental Hotel, Broadway and 39th street. 
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that it never grew too technical for the uneducated musi- 
cian to follow clearly. Mr. Krehbiel spoke especially of 
the negro melodies and the slave songs. Examples of the 
creole songs of Louisiana and of Martinique were also 
given. Before the lecture the club adopted resolutions on 
the death of Dr. Paul Hoffman, assistant superintendent of 
public schools, who died a few daysago. Among those 
present were Samuel McCrosby, James Cruikshank, Super- 
intendent William N. Barringer, Newark ; the State Super- 
intendent of Schools of New Jersey, President and Mrs. 
James Godwin, Du Bois D. Frisbee, Richmond B. Elliot, 
Joseph Brenhand, Charles R. Abbott, P. H. Beemer, Dr. 
F. M. Banta, Abner B. Holly, E. A. Howland, H. W. 
Jameson, William M. Jilliffe, Dr. James Lee, William C. 
Hess and H. S. Fuller. 

Schott.—Anton Schott, the well-known tenor, who was 
for a season connected with the German opera at the Me- 
tropolitan Opera House, has arrived in this country, and 
will make his first appearance with Mr. Damrosch at his 
Saturday matinée and Sunday evening concert of this 
week, when he will sing the first act of Wagner’s ‘‘ Walk- 
lire.” Miss Olga Pevny will sing the part of ‘‘ Sieglinde.” 

Second Philharmonic Concert.—The second afternoon 
and evening concerts will take place at Music Hall on Fri- 
day afternoon and Saturday evening of this week. Henri 
Marteau will be heard for the first time this season at these 
concerts, and will play Brahms concerto in D major. The 
orchestral numbers are the overture, scherzo and nocturne 
from Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Midsummer Night's Dream,” and Dr. 
Dvorak’s new symphony in E minor, No. 5, ‘‘ From the 
New World.” 

Five Towering Giants.—Mr. John Towers gave his 
lecture on the Five Musical Giants at the Cooper Union 
last Saturday evening before a large audience. The piano 
examples were most acceptably played by Mr. Gustav 
L. Becker, who gave a most sympathetic and artistic per- 
formance. 

Damrosch Will Demand.—At the next quarterly meet- 
ing of the Musical Mutual Protective Union, December 14, 
Mr. Walter Damrosch will make a formal demand of the 
union to permit his solo ‘cellist, Mr. Anton Hegner, to play 
in the Symphony Orchestra. 

A Crane Pupils’ Concert.—The pupils of Mrs. Ogden 
Crane will be heard in a concert at Chickering Hall on 
Saturday evening. 

Marum String Quartet.—The Marum String Quartet, 
of Chicago, will give its first concert to-morrow evening in 
the Recital Hall of the Schiller Theatre, in that city. This 
program is announced : 


Quartet, C Major...rccccccscccccccccccccccvccscevcssccccsccccoces Mozart 
Songs— 
Fah TheRe Dlg on cc ccvccccccccvccvcssddcvcecccoscecoses Beethoven 
“ Be Blinkt der Thaw ”.....ccccceccccccccccesccccccsccces Rubinstein 
Mr. George Ellsworth Holmes. 
Violin sonata, G MiMOT,.........sccccccscevessccccscreecerevesess Tartini 
Mr. Ludwig Marum. 
Quartet, op. 8 A MAjOr..........cseeveeeeeseereccscrvecess Robert Kahn 


(First performance in America.) 

Ad. M. Foerster.—Ovide Musin has made a prominent 
number in his repertory a new novelette by Mr. Ad. M. 
Foerster, of Pittsburg. A new orchestral work by this 
composer will be given its first hearing at the meeting of 
the Pennsylvania M. T. A. at Scranton, to be held shortly. 


At Philadelphia.—On Thursday evening, December 
14, a professors’ recital will be given at the Broad Street 
Conservatory of Music, 1831 South Broad street, Philadel- 
phia. Among those who will participate are Emil Gastel, 
baritone; Reno B. Myers and John W. Pommer, Jr., 
pianists, and Edwin Atlee Brill, violinist. The program is 
an interesting one and fully up to the excellent standard 
established by this well-known institution. The new 
branch of the school recently opened at 716 North Broad 
street is proving wonderfully successful, says Director 
Combs, and gives promise of soon equaling the parent 
school in point of attendance. A pupils’ recital will be 
given December 23, and an orchestral concert by the 
Pupils’ Symphony Orchestra a little later. The regular 
winter term at both branches ager 5 December 18. 





“*Mara.”—There is some probability that Mr. F. Hum- 
mel's opera, ‘* Mara,” which has recently been successful at 
Berlin, may be given in London next summer. 

Reinecke.—Capellmeister Reinecke began on Novem- 
ber 16 the fiftieth anniversary of his début as a pianist at 
the Gewandhaus, Leipsic, and received from the King of 
Saxony, the cross of the Albert Order. 

J. Joachim.—" Le Guide Musical,” in an interesting 
article on Joseph Joachim, quotes the earliest press notice of 
a performance of the great violinist. It appeared in the 
Mirror” of Pesth, and ran as follows: ‘‘We wish to 
call attention to the remarkable talent of a little violinist of 
seven years, who has just appeared, His name is Joseph 
Joachim, and he is a pupil of Szervaczinski. This gifted 
child seems destined to make a name, and we shall be glad 
to have been the first to spread his fame. It will not be 
long before we hear the young virtuoso again. Last Sun- 
day this infant prodigy was heard at the Casino, and 











" Wasiliewski.—T he third edition of Wasiliewski’s 
‘‘ The Violin and Its Masters” is just issued, enlarged from 
567 to 581 pages. ‘The new names are the bowmaker Lud- 
wig Bausch, William Corbett, the two Danclas, Eduard 
Deldevez, Amadé Dubois, Charles Gregorowitsch, Arno 
Hilf, Otto Hohlfeld, Henri Marteau, Karl Prill, Franz Ries, 
Arnold Rosé, Richard Sahla, Franz Seiss, J. B. Singelée, 
César Thomson, Heinrich Wassermann, Gabriele Witro- 
wetz, Eugene Ysaye and Florian Zajic. 

Schmidtlein.—The once famous mezzo soprano Marie 
Schmidtlein died in Berlin November 15. 

**I Medici.”—The first performance of Leoncavallo’s 
‘*I Medici” in Germany will take place in Berlin, not in 
Vienna. Thecontract to this effect was signed last March. 

Lowengard.—A lieder evening at which his own 
compositions will be given was announced by Max Loewen- | 
gard for December 10 at the Bechstein Hall, Berlin. 

Franchetti’s New Opera.—From Milan it is re- 
ported that Mr. Franchetti has nearly completed an opera | 
on the subject of ‘‘ Don Quixote,” and that Mr. Buzzi- 
Peccia 1s engaged on the ‘‘ The Trilogy of Dorina,” after 
the drama ‘‘ Dorina,” by Rovella, which is being adapted 
as a libretto by Mr. Illica. It is also reported that Verdi is 
at work on an opera, ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” the text book 
supplied by Boito. 

*“* The Siege of Leyden.”—Mr. C. Van der Linden’s | 
opera, ‘‘The Siege of Leyden,” has been produced at | 
Antwerp with considerable éclat. The work had already 
obtained some success in Amsterdam. The composer has | 
employed the “leit motive” system, and his music, though | 
containing a few reminiscences of Wagner, is praised | 
on all sides. Exception is taken, however, to his frequent 
employment of ensembles at the end of each act. 

G. A. Osborne. —By the death of Mr. George Alexander 
Osborne the London musical world has lost one of its 
oldest musicians of prominence. Mr. Osborne was quite 
a link with the past, for he had met Cherubini and was 
we believe the only English musician who could boast of 
having heard Chopin play. 

Bischoff.—The death is announced of Kaspar Jacob 
Bischoff in his seventy-first year at Munich. He lived 
for many years at Frankfort, but ten years ago settled 
at Munich, where he taught singing. A work by him on 
harmony was published some time ago. 





Cowen’s “ Signa.”—According to ‘‘ Il Trovatore,” 
Cowen was called out fifteen times on the first production of 
his opera at Del Verme of Milan—four times at the end of 
the first act, five at the end of the second, and six times at 
the end of the third act. The work had a “ successo 
affermativo,” but, as reported in our last issue, was with- 
drawn after the second performance. 

Klughart.—The Joachim String Quartet produced at 
a late concert in Berlin a novelty still unpublished, a string 
sextet, by August Klughart, of Dessau. 

D’Albert.—At the second Academy concert at Mann- 
heim Eugen d’Albert played the E flat major concerto of 
Beethoven, but was most applauded for his performance of 
Liszt’s tarantelle, ‘‘ Napoli.” 

Paris Conservatory.—The “ Art Musical” regrets 
that this great school is compelled to reject numerous as- 
pirants who are in every way fitted for admission if there 
were vacancies in the classes. The number of candidates 
for admission this year was 843—that is, 421 men and 422 | 
women—while only 163 could be accepted, namely 100 men | 
and 63 women. 
Gounod’s Successor.—The following are candi- | 
dates for the chair of Charles Gounod at the Institute: 
Messrs. Victorien Jonciéres, Théodore Dubois, Emil Pes- 
sard, Gabriel Fauré, Louis Lefévre and Salvayre. 
Labitzky’s Jubilee.—aAt the late jubilee at Carls- 
bad in honor of Labitzky the Catholic priest Feller com- 
posed a festival hymn, the Protestant minister wrote the 
words and the Jewish synagogue furnished the singers. 
Austrian Hymn.—In a late number of the ‘ Croa- 
tian Review,” Dr. Kuhac, the highest authority on Croatian 
folksong, asserted that the Austrian national hymn was based 
on a Croatian popularair. In reviewing Kuhac’s collection 
of Croatian melodies, a work in four volumes, containing 
1,600examples, Reimann, in ‘‘ Aliegmeine Musiks-Zeitung,” 











aroused the enthusiasm of all who were present.” 








confirms Kuhac’s statement and adds that Haydn made use 





of Croatian themes not only in the well-known ‘‘ God Save 
the Emperor,” but in many passages of his other works, 
Haydn while in the service of Prince Esterhazy, at Neusie- 
del, was close to the Croatian border. 

* Franciscus.” '—During this winter Tinel’s ‘Fran- 
ciscus” will be given in twenty-two cities of Germany, 
Austria and America. 

A Princely Cast.—The Prince of Stolberg-Werni- 
gerode celebrated his birthday lately by a performance of 
‘‘Don Giovanni.” The Hereditary Prince was ‘‘ Com- 
mander ;” ‘‘ Don Giovanni,” Prince William ; ‘‘ Leporello;” 
Prince Hermann ; ‘‘ Donna Anna,” Princess Marie; ‘‘ Zer- 
lina,” Princess Emma. The other parts were filled by 
counts and barons. The only ‘‘ unborn” person named 
was Miss Agnes Preu, who we presume was the ‘* Don’s” 
victim, ‘‘ Elvira.” 

Dresden.—Prof. Edmund Kretschmer has been ap- 
pointed leader of the orchestra of the Dresden Conserva- 
tory in succession to Concertmeister Rappoldi. 

Jos. Boehm.—The well-known director of the Am- 
brosius Society of Vienna died after a long sickness on 
November 6, aged 53 years. 

The Leipsic Gewandhaus.—From the researches 
made by B. F. Richter, it appears that J. F. Doles, who is 


| commonly supposed to have been first director of the 


Gewandhaus concerts, never occupied the position. Be- 
tween 1743 and 1781 the directors were Schneider, J. A. 
Hiller, G. S. Léhlein, J. F. Hertel and J. A. Hiller. 


By Cable from Berlin.—The ‘ Sun” of Monday 
publishes the following two cablegrams from Berlin : 

The Emperor has issued a curious order to the band of the Cuiras- 
sier Guards, which plays before the new palace in Pottsdam, to the 
effect that hereafter all members shall use only old-fashioned instru- 


| ments. The trumpeters will be required therefore to wield daily the 


7 foot tubas, on which in the fourteenth century the call to the 
charge was sounded. The first experiment with these enormous in- 


| struments pleased the Emperor so thoroughly that he ordered a 


special performance on Tuesday, when the Hanover Men’s Glee Club 
went to Pottsdam by special train and sang martial songs. 

The management of the Court Opera in Munich announces that be- 
tween next August 8 and October 4 a complete Wagner cyclus will 
be given in twenty-five performances. The most conspicuous opera 


| singersin Germany have been engaged. 


Our Mr. Floersheim will furnish full particulars on these 
| subjects in his regular letters. 

St. Petersburg.—The Wagner performances at the 
Marie Theatre, St. Petersburg, will be twenty in number. 
The works given will be ‘‘ Die Meistersinger,” ‘* Tristan 


| and Isolde,” ‘‘ Der Fliegende Hollander,” ‘‘ Die Walkiire” 


and ‘‘ Siegfried.” The company was formed by Pollini, of 
Hamburg, and includes Mesdames Klafsky, Wittich, 
Férster-Lauterer and Heinck, and Messrs. Alvary, Birren- 
koven, Lieban, Hofmiiller, Perron, Grohmann, Vilmar, 
Wiegand and E. Fischer. G. Mahler will be conductor. 
Also a Franco-Italian troupe will visit St. Petersburg, in- 
cluding Mesdames Sembrich, Durand, Rebuffini and A. 
Stahl, and Messrs. Marconi, Garulli, Cotogni, Maurel, Bat- 
tistini and Nanetti. They will produce Verdi's ‘‘ Falstaff,” 
‘I Pagliacci,” ‘‘Simone Boccanegra,” Rubinstein’s ‘ Di- 
mon,” ‘‘Gioconda,” ‘‘ Norma,” ‘* Mefistofele,” ‘‘The Hugue- 
nots,” ‘‘ Don Juan,” ‘* I Puritani,” ‘‘ La Favorite,” ‘‘ Rigo- 
letto”” and ‘‘ Fille du Régiment.” The season is from De- 
cember 27 to February 27, 1894. 

Wagner in Paris.—According tothe latest accounts 
the performance of ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde,” at the Paris 
Grand Opéra, will not take place until next October. 

New Operas.—Two new-one act operas by Carl 
Grammann will be given this winter at Dresden. They 
are named “ Ingrid” and ‘ Irrlicht.” 

German Enterprise.—An English musical paper 
lately made some remarks on the staleness of the news 
given in our German contemporary, the ‘‘ Neue Zeit- 
schrift.” To these Dr. P. Simon replies: ‘‘ Referring to 
your number of October 26 last past, page 10, allow me 
to thank you for ‘the little dig’ which you have given to 
my paper, and for the kind compliment that you pay me at 
the same time, which I take in the spirit in which it is 
given. We Germans are, unfortunately for ourselves, the- 
oretical rather than practical. If you can persuade our 
public toact on English or American lines I shall be very 


| much obliged to you, for our public is rather disposed to 
| expect everything for nothing, ‘ delivered at the door.’” If 


| the Germans expect everything for nothing they certainly 
do not get it. We have before us the ‘‘ Neue Zeitscrift fiir 
,” dated November 22 and its Gotha correspond- 
ence is dated September 17, ‘‘ to be continued ——” 

Sir George J. Elvey.—London, December 9.—Sit 
George Job Elvey, Mus. Doc., formerly organist of the 
Chapel Royal of St. George, Windsor, died at Windsor this 
morning. 

He was born at Canterbury, March 27, 1816, and began 
his musical studies in the choir of Canterbury Cathedral. 
At the age of nineteen he was appointed organist of St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor. He was made Bachelor of Mu- 
sic by Oxford in 1838, and Doctor of Music in 1840, and 
was knighted in 1871, on the occasion of his composing 4 
festival march for the wedding of Princess Louise. He 
wrote much music exclusively for the Church, and many of 
his compositions have been published and have attained 
considerable popularity. 
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ILL HENDERSON had the heartlessness 

to call Donizetti’s favorite opera ‘‘ The Lady or the 
Flute Player.” In other words, if you don’t like the lady 
you had the flute obligato, which reminds one of that old 
story of Mark Twain's about the traveler who sat him down 
to a dinner table illy furnished with corned beef and mus- 
tard. ‘*‘ But I don’t like corned beef!” said the hungry 
man to his host. ‘‘ Thunder and lightning !” said the. land- 
lord, ‘‘ then eat the mustard.” ‘‘ Lucia De Lammermoor” 
is an opera at which the extreme left of Wagnerites 
sneered, but it contains some mighty good old tunes full 
of lusty blood and fire. The whole construction of the 
work is opposed to latter day dramatic methods. There 
are many absurd waits and foolish situations. The two 
ladies in the opera wander up and down the stage, giving 
vent to most melodious utterances, and really, despite 
their dramatic grief, looking very airy and charming. 

The soprano part is a tremendous favorite with artist and 
public alike ; the ‘‘ piéce de résistance” naturally being the 
mad scene. The tenor has several glorious opportunities 
and dies amid a shower of notes. The choruses are con- 
ventionally tiresome. The orchestra, despite its lyric in- 
tensity, is very threadbare and old-fashioned. Yet there 
was every reason why Melba, the celebrated soprano, 
should make her début before a New York audience in this 
old war horse of an opera. If the soprano cannot act, 
‘‘Lucia” still leaves a wide margin for vocalization. At 
first blush Melba was a bit of a disappointment. She was 
cold, constrained and her voice, despite its evident purity 
and breadth, seemed to lack characterization. Her solo in 
the first act left us cold ; her work in the sextet, while it 
was very telling, did not stir your pulses. Remember, we 
have heard Patti, Nilsson, Sembrich and Gerster in this 
role. But when Melba became thoroughly aroused in the 
mad scene, what a revelation she proved to be! Her voice 
is essentially a cold one. It lacks dramatic fibre, and its 
owner does not appear to be as temperamentally intense as 
Calvé. But by sheer force of brain and voice she conquers 
the most stupendous difficulties. She reminds one in her 
brilliant coldness of a dazzling ray of electric light piercing 
the gloom of thick fog. She has not exactly what the 
French call ‘‘ the grand manner,” but she is a vocal virtuoso 
of the first rank. 

For her, technic has no difficulties. She is mistress of 
all the finesse of her art, and she’sings with such unap- 
proachable audacity and volume that it is little wonder the 
audience at the Metropolitan Opera House last week 
thawed out and gave her an ovation. Wednesday night 
in ‘‘ Hamlet” she but augmented her previous success. We 
sat through the four dreary acts of Ambroise Thomas’ 
misnamed opera. We endured its banal music, we wit- 
nessed the maltreatment of Shakespeare, and all for that 
Scandinavian air with vocal variations at the finale which 
Mr. Thomas is pleased to calla mad scene. But how mar- 
velously she sang it, and how well repaid was her audience 
for its patience! Melba on Wednesday night last repeated 
the triumph of Gerster, and while we still admire the Hun- 
garian cantatrice more than we do this conquering Austra- 
lian, yet we cannot forbear laying our moiety of admira- 
tion at her feet. Melba’s support in these two operas, with 
the exception of Lassalle, has been far from remarkable. 

Vignas, the little Spanish tenor with a mouth, surprised 
us all in ‘‘ Lucia.” He literally stood on his native heath, 
and he sang the part for all he was worth, although we still 
cavil at those who admire his very faulty emission, but he 
was earnest, dramatically effective, and got a round of ap- 
plauseafterhis death scene. We all know Lassalle’s ‘‘ Ham- 
let.” It is a forcible interpretation, considered from the 
operatic view point. His drinking song is always encored, 
and in the bedchamber scene he displays his strong drama- 
tic sense and still beautiful voice. But shades of Shakes- 
peare, how horribly thou hast been murdered in the libretto 
of this extraordinary work! ‘Romeo and Juliet” shines 
by comparison as a dramatic work of the first order, but can 
this rambling, incoherent, absurd jumble really be credited 
to Shakespeare? Mr. Thomas evidently thought so, or he 
would not have taken the trouble to spin out miles of dreary 
music. The opera was originally written to give Faure, 
the baritone, and Nilsson an opportunity to display their re- 
markable lyric gifts. We can’t say, despite Melba’s and 
Lassalle’s excellent singing the other night, that we ever 
care to hear the work again. Thomas in his genre is 











delightful ; witness ‘‘ Mignon.” In ‘‘ Hamlet” he is out of 
his depth. owe 


The weak point of the operatic organization at the 
Metropolitan Opera House this season is the contralto. 
We have now had two of Mr. Grau’s importations, and we 
are sorry that there exists no contract labor law to keep 
out of the country bad vocal artists. Guercia and Do- 
menech have turned out very badly, and although the 
former spoiled a far more important epera than did the lat- 
ter, for her ‘‘ Otrud” almost ruined the second act of 
‘* Lohengrin,” Domenech’s ‘‘ Queen” in ‘‘ Hamlet” cer- 
tainly diminished the potency of Lasalle’s splendid song in 
the bedchamber with his mother. Domenech was doubtless 
very nervous on her début, and she had the vocal shakes 
badly. She has a fine stage presence, however, and her 
voice is large and sonorous. For our own, as well as her 
sake, we sincerely hope that she will do better work in the 
future, for we have no one left to us now but Scalchi. 


+ # & 


We confess to having a particular weakness for 
Gounod’s ‘‘Romeo and Juliet.” We know full well that 
with all its glistening sensuousness it lacks originality, be- 
sides being strongly reminiscent of Gounod’s earlier work. 
But is it not acharming love drama? Shakespeare in this 
case has not been so infernally’meddled with as in Thomas’ 
‘‘Hamlet.” The love element lends itself much more 
readily to musical treatment than metaphysical speculation. 
Wagner is supposed to have set ‘‘ Schopenhauer ” to music, 
but the hot passion of ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde” is far more 
convincing than a trombone exposition of ‘‘ The Will to 
Live.” In ‘‘Romeo and Juliet” we are treated to love of 
the most pronounced romantic type. What, for instance, 
could have been more exquisitely poetic than the balcony 
scene Friday night at the Metropolitan Opera House? 
Jean de Reszké and Emma Eames are two of the hand- 
somest people on the operatic stage to-day. They make 
ideal lovers, and throughout the drama are constantly 
making pictures of rare artistic value. The performance 
was slightly marred by the hoarseness of the principals. 
But that was soon forgotten in the glow and fervor, which 
were retained during the evening. Eames was admirable. 

She is like a piece of fine clay, which requires long time 
to thoroughly bake in the fire, but the product of this bak- 
ing will be like some exquisite bit of Sévres china. Jean 
de Reszké was the ideal of romantic grace and youthful 
passion and chivalric fire. He surprised even his old ad- 
mirers by his impetuosity in the duel, and of course the 
tomb scene was most telling. Once in this very same 
scene Adelina Patti, shaking off the shroud of death, came 
to the footlights and sang ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home” in her 
own inimitable manner. Last Friday night, however, 
the ‘‘convenances” of the play were strictly preserved. 
Edouard de Reszké gave us his usual imposing “ Friar.” 
The balance of the cast was satisfactory, with, of course, the 
exception of poor Miss Guercia, whose underpinning 
seemed to embarrass her more than ever and whose sing- 
ing was a vocal shiver. She really hasn’t a bad voice, but 
why doesn’t she get it posed properly. The part could 
with profit be cut out altogether, as the character does not 
exist in Shakespeare. ‘ 

Mr. Mancinelli conducted with fire and unfailing intelli- 
gence. At no time did he allow the tempi to drag. The 
very artificial prologue might also be dispensed with. As 
given the other night it was ludicrous, and the stage not 
being darkened at its conclusion the house had the pleasure 
of seeing ‘* Juliet” walk off, ‘‘ Tybalt” and the duke stroll 
in another direction, and then the advent of the stage car- 
penter almost destroyed the pleasure of the first act which 
followed. But these blots were slight when compared to 
the general beauty of the performance. The management 
could take a lesson from the well filled stalls. ‘‘ Lucai” 
and ‘‘ Hamlet,” even with such a wonder as Melba, do not 
draw any longer, for the simple reason that the public has 
been educated to enjoy a good ensemble. We get it in 
‘‘ Faust” and ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,” and the house in con- 
sequence is always crowded. 


* & # 


“TI Pagliacci.” 

Leoncavallo’s ‘‘I Pagliacci” was sung last Monday night 
with Melba as ‘‘ Nedda,” Ancona as ‘‘ Tonio,” De Lucia as 
‘*Canio,” Gromzeski as ‘ Silvio,” and ‘‘ Peppe” sung by 
Guetary. Mancinelli conducted, and his orchestra was very 
often too loud, but he conducted with unflagging spirit. 
Melba’s reading of the ‘‘ Nedda” was in nowise remarkable, 
either vocally or in dramatic characterization. 

She lacks dramatic feeling, and was not arch, playful or 
even vivacious. Inthe play scene she did not suggest in 
the least the distressing play of emotions, and histrionically 
Selma Koert-Kronold, who created the réle in this country, 
was her superior. In the ‘ Ballatella” song Melba sang 
very brilliantly and had to repeat the number. 

The two newcomers were the baritone and tenor. The 
former, Mr. Ancona, has an excellent voice, which he uses 
artistically, and he sang the prologue well, but not half so 
well as Campanari, who was the ‘‘ Tonio” of Mr. Hinrich’s 
production. He lacks the dramatic delivery and variety in 
inflection which made Campanari’s interpretation so strong 








and interesting. But Ancona has humor, and in his scene 
with ‘* Nedda ” he was most forcible. 

De Lucia is a small man with a temperament too big for 
his corporeal frame and for his vocal equipment. We have 
seldom had a tenor who sang and acted with such nervous 
intensity. He is the ‘fin de siécle tenor,” who throws 
vocal prudence to the winds and lives only for the part he 
is enacting. His voiceis not large nor is the quality particu- 
larly good. He sings too open, and he forces his tones ter- 
ribly ; but all is forgotten and forgiven in the splendid 
acting of the man and his ferocity in action. 

His scene after he discovers his wife’s treachery was 
magnificent in its poignancy of pathos and expression of 
outraged manhood. He is a graceful fellow, too, when he 
chooses to be. The catastrophe was very powerfully done, 
and the actor-singer got a perfect ovation at its close. He 
deserved it, for it was his night. The other two members 
of the cast were mediocre. 

** # 

Gluck's ‘‘Orfeo” preceded ‘ Pagliacci.” It was 
indifferently given under Mr. Bevignani, and dragged aw- 
fully. Scalchi was the ‘ Orfeo,” and proved her voice—or 
rather her voices—have gone off very much. Colombati, in 
‘* Eurydice,” was mediocre, while Bauermeister as ‘‘ Amor” 
was excellent. ‘‘ Faust” to-night, ‘‘ Philemon et Baucis” 
and “ Cavalleria Rusticana”” Friday night. At the Saturday 
matinée ‘‘ Lohengrin ” will be sung. 








Texas Topics. 
Fort Wortu, December 1, 1893. 
HE musicians of this city were treated to an ex- 
cellent concert by the Schubert Male Quartet of Chicago, 
November 30. ‘The following program was given atthe Y. M. C 
A. Hall : 


Ee ADAMO”... ccciisrcdses diccvenyaeeesVeesdveceevenet Buck 
Schubert Quartet. 
Viele, 2a oc osc crccvescepceceqeesacescessvtecs Wieniawski 
Miss Clark. 
OP Ce COE occ cesaececnetpekcneetcane €400esesngshen Proctor 
— Schubert Quartet. POP nse 
; § “ The Message”’.......csssseeeeees elaide Proctor 
surges, bi Prior to Miss Bell’s Appearance”............. Riley 
Miss MacCorkie. 
Se ** SEOUO TRE cv cccudscveseseeanbhedsdvancusessececa Shelley 
Mr. Battle. 
SRS Gr ieee ede tive sedeseecevdWesstedteWees  ebee West 
Schubert Quartet 
Waele, Rimabettes sais ccscinesve0ctadescungiesctacess Verdi-Alerd 
Miss Clark. 
6 Beery DOOR ios vcd cocceccccesscecucscsessccocccessg cei 
Schubert Quartet. 
Solo, ‘‘ Mountain Maiden” .........ccccceeeeeeeeeeeee Schleiffarth 
Miss MacCorkle. 
**Remember Now Thy Creator ”..........-eeseeeeeeeeeee Rhodes 


Schubert Quartet. 
The Jules Levy Concert Company will give a concert at the 
Grand Opera House, December 4. 
The Marie Tavary Opera Company will be here some time in 
January. “ Lone Star.” 


Dayton (Ohio) Doings. 
ERE’S the record : 
Mozart (Ladies’) Club, morning recital, October 26. 

Mozart Symphony Club, of New York, at Y. M. C, A. Hall, 
October 30, 

Mozart Club, morning recital, November 9. 

Song recital by Miss N. Wright Verity, November 10. 

Miss Verity studied with Lucca and this was her first concert 
here. 

Mozart Club, morning recital, November 23. 

Maud Powell, violinist, and Mrs. Catharine Fisk, contralto, 
gave an excellent concert under the auspices of the Mozart Club 
on November 24. It was an artistic treat such as we rarely have 
here. 

Mrs. A. Pupin exploited the Janké keyboard to the Mozartists 
(I'm tired writing ‘‘ Mozart Club”) December 1. She also exhib- 
ited an antique gown seated at an antique piano. It was very 
entertaining. You will observe that the Mozartists are a very 
energetic body of ladies and that they are making musical mat- 
ters hum. 

The Ohio Music Teachers meet here holiday week. An attrac- 
tive program has been arranged. 











The Dutton-Fay Musicale.—Miss Amy Fay and Miss 
Jennie Dutton gave a delightful musicale at Chickering 
Hall last Monday afternoon, assisted by Miss Von Stosch 
and Mr. Agramonte. The program was as follows: 





Grand sonata, op. 58, C Major. .....cceseceeeceeeeeeeeneeneees Beethoven 
Miss Amy Fay. ‘ 
SRE VOTIO "....cecccccnsvcccescccsvecesecesecscessseerescoses Vieuxtemps 
Miss Von Stosch. 
Aria, § Pagtiaccl”’...ccccccccsccescstscsccccesccecscecess R. Leoncavallo 
Miss Dutton. 
“ Allegro Vivace,” Op. 5l.....ccecccceeceneceereneesenteeneseesens Chopin 
CBePemata,” .cccccccccccccvcccccscccecscccsccscccevcscooooors Wm. Mason 
“MGOtUTME,  ..cccccccvccccccccccccesvevecsoescseosscossooses Paderewski 
“Maerchen "’ (Fairy Story)....cccccscccceceeecrencrenersceunsueunes Raff 
“Gnomen-Reigen " (Elfin Dance),........cecceeecenereeeeneneenees Liszt 
Rigoletto ”’.......ccccccccessvecesecertsccccsesesenseseseees Verdi-Liszt 
Miss Amy Fay. L 
“ Paust ” Pantasie......cccscccccecsccsceresssncceccecsccsesenes Sarasate 
Miss Von Stosch. 
8 DRG”. coricevesvencccundeceusces ccpdoochearcveosveweserte Max Stange 
“UThe Lament”... ccccsccccccesccscccsesescesecessessecesonce Chadwick 
(Egyptian song from “ Ben Hur.”’) “ 
A Song of Solomon”™’.........cccesecsocccccceccsccsscscens M. K. Wood 
“Nymphs and Fauns”’........ssecseereceeceeeerensereseensens Bemberg 


Miss Dutton. 

Miss Fay gave a scholarly and finished performance. 
Her touch, while clear, is not harsh, and she plays with 
breadth and artistic expresssion. Miss Dutton also gave an 
artistic performance, and received a warm reception. 












































LEIPZ1G, November 2%, 1893. 
ARL REINECKE, on the occasion of the 
celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of his début at 
the Gewandhaus, must have had that feeling which it is 
well worth living a lifetime to experience—the realization of 
aworth recognized and appreciated. After fifty years of 
musical activity the productiveness of which will find few 
parallels, the venerable artist again commended himself to 
the public as composer, conductor and pianist. And in 
each capacity Reinecke’s name will stand well in musical 
annals. It is to be regretted that another phase of his use- 
fulness, perhaps the greatest, could not also bear testimony 
with these—that of teacher. Hundreds of grateful dis- 
ciples, many themselves now gray, accredit their success or 
fame to his guidance. 

On the evening of November 16 everything at the Ge- 
wandhaus had a festive air; the conductor’s stand was 
handsomely decorated with laurel; the ladies’ chorus, 
which was not needed until after the first intermission, was 
placed forward in their best array, and the toilets in the 
auditorium also indicated an unusual event. It was de- 
cidedly a Reinecke evening, all compositions being his own, 
excepting a Mozart concerto and Beethoven symphony (F 
major), and these might have been replaced on this occa- 
sion by his own concerto in C sharp minor, one of his best 
compositions, and one of his symphonies. 

The overture to ‘‘Kénig Manfred” was played in a stirring 
manner, the members of the orchestra having cast aside the 
air of routine work and given their best endeavors. And 
the brilliant number fairly electrified the audience. Mrs. 
Pauline Metzler, who sang so successfully in ‘‘ Paradise 
and Peri,” substituted for Miss Leisinger, singing with 
unusually good success the beautiful ‘‘ Page’s Romanze” 
from the same opera. Later she gave an equally artistic 
rendition of three songs by Reinecke, ‘‘ Im Walde lockt der 
wilde Tauber,” ** Abendreihn " and ‘* O Siisse Mutter.” The 
Bacchanal and ballet music was also performed. 

By this playing of the Mozart C minor concerto Reinecke 
asserted himself as still capable of affording high artistic 
enjoyment asa pianist. The beauties of the composition 
were revealed to the audience in a lucid manner and were 
warmly appreciated. In commemoration of the anniversary 
the King of Saxony bestowed upon Professor Reinecke the 
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strong hold upon public favor. 


musical events of the principal German cities. 


are almost daily occurrences. 
usual alertness in appreciation of Berlioz. 


mendable one. 





Kretzschmar, is constantly gaining new laurels. 


mendation. His readings of 


highest order. 


Thomas Church. 
somewhat mar the effect. 
excellent. There were no flaws, no hitches in the choruses, 
and these were sung with accuracy, not only of intonation, 
but alsoin carrying out the conductor's intentions. The 
voices are well blended and proportioned. Mr. Giessen 
was not so satisfactory, otherwise than that he had the high 
tones (which are the best in his register) necessary for the 


part. 


arrangement by Carl Gétze being used in part. But a great 
success it-was, one of the greatest of recent endeavors in 
Leipsic. 

The French may look upon Berlioz and the Germans upon 
Wagner with equal pride. For innovations in orchestral 
combinations and effects, likewise for the magnitude of his 


ner. And while he derives the intensest effects from his 
treatment of the voice he does so without sacrifice to that 
organ. 
least one by adoption, that Berlioz was enabled to store 
up the wealth of his productiveness for posterity. 
that whole-souled man—Liszt—induced Paganini to settle 
20,000 frs. upon Berlioz, he placed all who in any time shall 
enjoy that master’s efforts under lasting obligations to him- 


self as well. ee RR 


bert must have intended his first Leipsic recital, November 
20. He played five sonates by Beethoven, op. 31, No. 3, 


tions in C minor. While for the cause of music it is to be 





** Comthur Kreuz des Aibrechts ordens.” 
sa 24 


In no wise could the Gewandhaus direction have more 
forcibly impressed upon the public the great loss to the 
musical world in the death of Tschaikowsky than by placing 
upon the program of the seventh concert, November 23, his 
fifth E minor symphony. At this, the first performance of 
the werk at the Gewandhaus, it was very well received, 
the applause becoming more hearty with each movement. 
The symphony was excellently played, Reinecke seeming 
to be quite inspired with the grandeur of the composition. 
It is to be regretted that a composer like Tschaikowsky 
must die before his works are given a hearing at the 
Gewandhaus. This was the first performance of one of his 
symphonies in Leipsic, if notin Germany. ‘Though person- 
ally well known and highly esteemed in Leipsic, the great 
composer had to yield precedence to symphonies like those 
of Prince Reuss, Gouvy, Gade, &c. The entr’ acte to Schu- 
bert's ‘‘ Rosamunde " was also very acceptably played. Mr. 
Ondrigek, from Prague, was the soloist. His numbers were 
the Brahms’ violin concerto, a barcarolle by himself and 
‘Moto Perpetuo,” by Paganini. Had all of his playing of 
the concerto been as good as parts of it he would have been 
a decided success; as it was he gave the impression of a 


musicians and critics, the result of which is that the at- 
tendance at such concerts is confined almost exclusively to 
those professionally interested in music, an authority like 
d’Albert may be justified in giving the students here the 


the greatest German pianist. D’Albert is pre-eminently fit- 


| ted to be, and is acknowledged as the legitimate successor 


to Biilow in this field. Yet, highly though he ranks as a 


his province. In fact all compositions with fugues or of a 
perpetuum mobile character seem best suited to him. 

The sonate in E flat was the least satisfactory, the first 
movement being phrased and partly devoid of phrasing 
in a manner that was quite contrary to d’Albert’s usual 
conceptions. The minuet was a surprise and disappoint- 
ment, because of the robustness and prosaicism with which 
it was given. The scherzo again was a marvel of playful 
humor, and the finale was brilliantly portrayed. 

The playing of the ‘‘ Waldstein” sonata was beyond de- 
scription and by far his best effort that evening. The play- 
ing of the other three deserved and won the highest 
admiration, the op. 110 being perhaps a little his favorite. 
A few slips of memory during the evening did not detract 





good violinist in very indifferent practice. His playing of 
the Paganini piece, however, was a highly artistic effort. 
His wrist is very good. 


“es = * 


Why do not all violin soloists learn to tune their instru- 
ment without taking them from under their chins? Itisa 


d’Albert retains what he has once acquired. 


from the enjoyment of the whole, 

* * # & 
One of the most astonishing things is the ease with which 
In summer he 
practices four hours daily, but during the season his play- 





most helpless sight, for a virtuoso—like for instance Mr. 
Ondrigek—to walk up to the conductor's stand and rest his | 
violin upon it while tuning. And then how many there | 
are who can tune all but the E string, but must take the | 
instrument down and pick away at that while turning the 
peg. To turn it with the finger, as Wilhelmj does, while 
the violin rests under the chin requires so little strength 
only a little practice. 


*e 2 # 


While Richard Wagner's operas are making gigantic strides 
toward popularity in France, Hector Berlioz’ music is in 


ing is confined almost entirely to his concerts. Within the 
last three weeks he has played eleven different piano con- 
certos, and his programs are ever varying. For retentive- 
ness of memory, as well as in his Beethoven playing, he 
bids fair to rival Biilow. 


* & & & 


Johanna Heymann, a sister of the well-known Karl Hey- 
mann, who gave a piano recital at the Altes Gewandhaus 
November 17, is another specimen of unabashed overesti- 
mation. Judging from the scores of immature pianists who 


| are affording themselves the pleasure of traveling and giv- 





the season his name has figured very conspicuously in the 
At Karls- | 
ruhe a cycle of his great works recently achieved the best | one of the best. ‘Their high artistic aim is much to be 
success ; his symphonies figure largely on programs, and commended, especially as by virtue of excellent material 
his overtures and excerpts from miscellaneous compositions | and the best training, they are well qualified to success- 
Leipsic has also shown un- | fully carry out their plans. Mr. Hans Sitt, their conductor, 
His Requiem, 
produced here several times since 1872, was again given 
November 22 by the Riedel-Verein, assisted by the Gewand- | first concert this season, November 24, at the Thomas 
haus orchestra, Paul Homeyer, organist, and Hans Giessen, 
from Weimar, tenor ; and this latest effort was a most com- | achievement. 


The famous society is not only maintaining its great rep- | 
utation, but under the admirable directorship of Prof. Dr. 
As a 
musical scholar, drillmaster, and interpreter, as well as for 
energy, Professor Kretzschmar commands the highest com- 
Beethoven, Brahms and 
Schumann are not only scholarly, but inspire efforts that are 
extraordinary. His achievements with this requiem, which 
he conducted with the same society in 1889, were of the 
The principal, yes only objection that 
might be mentioned is the place of its performance, the 
The echoes there are so strong as to 
The production throughout was 


The stupendous brass and kettledrum effects were not | 
quite in accordance with the composer's instructions, the | 


delineations, Berlioz must be given equal credit with Wag- | 


But withal the world must thank a German, at | 


When | 


For musicians and students in music alone, Eugen d’Al- | 


op. 53, 90, 109 and 110, and for encore the thirty-two varia- | 


regretted that most artists coming to Leipsic play only for | 


advantage of hearing five Beethoven sonates interpreted by | 


Beethoven player, it must !e said that Bach is even more | 






Germany keeping apace in success. Berlioz is taking a very | ing concerts, the times in Germany must be as propitious 
Even at this early period in | as in America they are depressed. 


%& t & & 


The Bach Verein is not one of the largest societies, but 


is one of the most painstaking and successful chorus di- 
rectors to be found anywhere, and on the occasion of the 





Church, guided the society to another highly successful 
Of the following program each number was 
a gem: Cantata, ‘‘Schauet doch und Sehet ;” prelude and 
fugue in A minor for organ; cantata, “‘Seht welch eine 
Liebe,” and cantata, ‘‘ Wachet auf,” all by Bach. 
* *& 4 


Of charity concerts, chiefly for the benefit of churches, 
there has been quite an array. Some very attractive pro- 
grams are offered. The participants are usually local 
artists, but sometimes one or more from other places are 
engaged as special attractions, 


*# 2 & & 
Anton Sistermans gave a recital at the Altes Gewand- 
haus November 25, singing Schubert's ‘‘ Die Schine Miil- 
lerin.” 


*# 2 & 


The past week has been rather quiet in musical affairs. 
On account of Busstag, a very strict holiday in Saxony, all 
amusements on that day (November 22) were prohibited. 

+e xe & 
| THe Musicar Courter’s Leipsic correspondent has again 
| been barked at. The person affording himself this canine 
| amusement has, however, inflicted a severe self-punish- 
| ment ; one that of itself condemns his pretensions of posing 
as a critic, and makes it unnecessary to take further notice 
| of his garrulity. By issuing a commonplace piano piece, 
which is replete with elementary errors in harmony, he has 
made a public confession of his ignorance in musical mat- 
ters. The only circumstance that gives his attacks upon 
conditions of music in America an air of plausibility is that 
| he has found a publisher in Boston for this miserable effort. 
But has not this publisher perhaps given it to the public 
for the purpose of being used in classes of beginners, as 
| practice in detecting false progressions in octaves and 
fifths? Ignorance is to be pitied if borne modestly, but it 
turns to insolence when thrust upon the public. 
Avcust Gtssbacuer. 





Occasional London Letter. 

LONDON, November 24, 1893. 
Y energies have this week been devoted al- 
most exclusively to pianists. Monday evening I 
heard Schinberger, Tuesday Theresa Gerardy, Wednesday 
| afternoon Siloti, Wednesday evening Paderewski. Schén- 
berger played at the Popular concerts a sonata by Beet- 
hoven, op. 101, ina masterly manner. There was nothing 
exaggerated in his rendering of it ; no lingerings on particu- 
lar phrases, no unnecessary ritards, nor accelerandos, but 
a reverential spirit controlled the pianist throughout a per- 
formance that was worthy of Biilow himself. But Schén- 
berger pays more attention to the quality of his tone than 
Biilow does. The pianist of Tuesday is a sister of the boy 
'’cellist Gerardy. She is older than her brother. This was 
her first appearance in London, and,if I am not mistaken, 
her public début. She is a pupil of her father and comes 
from Liége, in Belgium. Considerable interest was taken 
| in her on account of her brother, who lives here and whois 
so wellknown. She has not his genius, but yet is a very 
| promising pianist. Her memory left her in the lurch once 
or twice, and the nervous right foot clung too persistently 
tothe pedal. But then everyone cannot pedal like Pada- 
rewski, especially at the first recital. Oh, what a bugbear 
that pedal is! Listen ye amateurs, and ye who are self- 
taught pay heed! For heaven's sake, give more attention to 
your pedaling. Nothing shows nervousness or lack of skill 
so quickly as a pianist’s use of the pedal. A friend of mine 
told me of a young lady pupil of his who was addicted to 
“pedaling.” She innocently asked: ‘‘ Do you object to 

my holding the loud pedal down? I like to hear it roar!” 
Siloti is a great artist. His playing of Bach was such as 
to call forth prolonged applause. His manner at the in- 
strument is very quiet. He has enormous power, which he 
makes use of to the fullest extent, at times getting a truly 
Rubinsteinic volume of tone. His interpretation of Chopin's 
| B flat minor sonata was most dramatic, tragic even. The 
first theme of the new movement he gave out in a most 
telling way, gasping, breathless. The second theme in D flat 
was sung with superb breadth and sonority. The program 
also included many Russian compositions, and that curious 
mongrel composition so seldom played, the march from 
«The Puritans,” with an introduction by Liszt and a varia- 
tion by each of the following composers: Thalberg, Pixis, 
Herz, Chopin, with a finale by Lizst. The Liszt numbers 
reveal the young Hungarian knight mounted on his war 
|horse Technic. Some of these harmonies are strangely 
Wagnerian. Wagner on several occasions acknowledged 


that he had made use of some of Liszt's harmonies. Thes¢ 
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variations were written in 1837, yet there are some progres- 
sions therein that smack of ‘‘ Parsifal.” 

Paderewski played at the Henschel Symphony concert 
Schumann’s concerto, and his own new Polish fantasia for 
the first time in London. ‘The lionized pianist has taken 
Liszt’s Hungarian rhapsodies for his models. There is no 
trace of Chopin from beginning to end. This work im- 
pressed me as being written not as Schubert’s, as an outlet 
for accumulated ideas, but from a desire to awaken excite- 
ment and compel applause. There are glissando passages 
up and down the keyboard in single notes and octaves. 
There are passages in the lowest depths of the piano ac- 
companied only by the kettledrums. There are trills and 
arpeggios at the very top of the instrument reinforced by 
the piccolo. There are chords for the harp, and tunes for | 
the glockenspiel, and clashing accents from the cymbals. 
There are merry movements in two-four time, with a syn- 
copated accompaniment for trombones and tuba that would 
not be out of place in an Offenbach finale. | 

The composer was recalled many times, and was pres- 
ented with a laurel,wreath. 

The composition achieved its object, namely, excitement | 
and applause. It was, therefore, extremely successful. 

But when the smoke of this Paderewski bombardment | 
shall have cleared away, it will be found that the Schu- | 
mann concerto citadel is intact, but that the earthworks of | 
Liszt came dangerously near being demolished. 

Yours truly, CLARENCE Lucas. 





Dresden Letter. 
DRESDEN, November 14, 1893. 

RS. FANNIE BLOOMPIELD-ZEISLER’S 
concert in the Gewerbehaus on November 7 was a 
success almost unheard of in Dresden. The news about 
her triumphs in Berlin reached us some days before her 
appearance here, but in our days of ‘‘ reclame making” and 
trumpeting of all sorts the music lover has grown rather 
disbelieving, hypercritical and blasé, and it seems as if he 


| than the natural movement of the poetry. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


CRITICISMS OF NEW MUSIC. 





Messrs. Boosey & Co., London and New York. 





VARIOUS COMPOSERS, Several new songs 

For more than a quarter of a century the celebrated firm 
of Boosey & Co. have given entertainments every season at 
St. James’ Hall, London, and elsewhere, termed ‘ Ballad 
Concerts.” 

The experience thus gained respecting this particular 
form of song evidently proves most valuable in the selection 
of manuscripts for publication ; for the most popular songs 
have emanated from this highly successful house. Yet still 
the first peep at these new ballads raises questions respect- 
ing their future. Will they be generally welcomed by a 
cold and critical world? ‘Will any one become epidemic? 
If so, which one? No musician, however skilled, can say if 
a given song will be caught up by the people and become 
their property, or be treated with indifference. He may 
decide readily if it be grammatically correct or original, 
regular, commonplace, odd, quaint or strange ; if it havea 
tripping rhythm and incline more toward dance notions 
The reader for 
a publisher may advance much more when giving advice ; 
but however well he may think he knows the peculiarities 
that have led to particular songs being accepted immedi- 
ately by the people, he finds himself sometimes as far out 
in his expectations as many a stock operator or speculator 
in wheat, when called upon to predict the future of manu- 
script compositions. 

Were it not for this uncertainty and the loss which must 
be sustained by the publication of songs not acceptable to 
the lovers of ballads, publishers would soon become rich by 


| multiplying copies as fast as steam presses could work off 


was not likely to trust other opinions except his own. This | 


was at least the case with Mrs. Zeisler’s small but select 
audience, which this time consisted only of a few country 
people of her’s and a limited number of musicians, though 
one must confess that the latter were not only of high but 
also of highest order, beginning with Anton Rubinstein 
and other virtuosos, such as Joh. Lauterbach, Mary Krebs, 
Margarethe Stern, Laura Rappoldi, &c., as well as the critics 
of the papers, except Ludio Hartmann, who was in Ham- 
burg at the first performance of ‘‘ Manon Lescaut,” by 
Puccini. 

It just happened to be the first cold day when the frosty 
winter weather had set in, and in a cold and frosty mood 
also the public in the hall seemed to be, when the concert 
giver, a small, pale looking lady, with beautiful eyes and 


favorite tunes with or without words and in many diffierent 
arrangements and keys. It is like printing fiat money. 
When such songs as ‘‘ God Bless the Prince of Wales,” 
‘** The Gay Cavalier,” or ‘‘ Jeannette and Jeannot ” began to 
please the people, the productive ability of large firms was 
taxed to its very utmost, and to the temporary neglect 


| of every other work in their catalogues, in order to supply 


the sudden demand. 

Yet it is this very uncertainty which makes the whole 
subject so extremely interesting to those musicians who do 
not take merely a commercial view of the result. 

Some knowledge of the human heart and mind would be 


| gained could one surely find the secret avenues through 


which certain melodies gain access to the inmost souls of 
the poorest street urchins. 

Hard worked boys may be seen to carry their heavy loads 
less wearily when lightened by a welcome strain that rises 


| unbidden to their lips, and many a well schooled composer 
| has listened to their snatches of song and wished to become 


intellectual features, though of very delicate shape, almost | 


a shadow, fantastically dressed in some sort of blue silk 
drapery, stepped on the platform and began to play. What 
a fire, what a glow of passion, what musical temperament 
and ‘‘ Rasse ” manifested itself in her execution ! 

After the first movement of the Chopin F minor concerto 


a hearty and quite spontaneous applause broke from her list- | 


the composer of some such melody from the good will he 
bears to all persons. He is not always entirely content 
with the praise of his peers when his ornate scores are 
rendered, nor with his performances at concerts for charity; 
but often desires to cheer the really poor and heavy hearted 


| sons of toil, who are rarely reminded there is such a min- 
| istering art as music, except when a barrel organ appears. 


eners, which certainly did convince Mrs. Zeisler of the fact | 


that she had notonly ‘‘come,” but also ‘‘ conquered,” and she 
conquered by the means of her genius and strong individu- 
ality. Thesequalities, which we have not met with lately—at 
least in so high adegree—in any other piano virtuoso, except 


Paderewsky, when he played here two years ago. Mrs. Zeisler | 


took her hearers by storm, and will hold a permanent po- 
sition now as one of the few selected subjective piano 


virtuosos, who are quite themselves and no copies of other 


celebrities. May she never—like Teresa Carrefio—chance to 
fall under the influenceof some academic learned ‘ clavier- 
professor ” to abate her genuine artistical transports. 
Zeisler played the Chopin concerto in F minor, and Rubin- 
stein’s concerto in D minor, besides two encores. 


Mrs. | 


The fact that tunes are raised spontaneously is a comfort- 
ing reflection to the popular writer, for these themes are not 
chosen by the masses with deliberate purpose and to please 
audiences or for monetary return, but simply for the love of 
beauty and its expression. The speculator in stocks really 
learns nothing and has no strong faith even in his own be- 
liefs respecting the course of the market; hence he is will- 
ing to admit that ‘‘ the unexpected happens.” 

When he succeeds he may remain selfish; but if the com- 
poser or publisher could eliminate his uncertainties he 
would not only become rich, but life would be made brighter 
and specially for that large majority—the very poor. 

When the air ‘‘ Climbing Up the Golden Stairs " was heard 
on every side, it seemed as though popularity was gained 


Her | by simplicity in musical structure and in literary ideas 


next piano recital on the 15th will probably draw a large | which demanded little or no reflection ; but now we have 
| ‘* After the Ball” instead, and find it to be an extended 


audience to the Philharmonic Hall. 

Miss Clothilde Kleeberg played the following (next) even- 
ing in Braun’s Hotel. She seemed quite tame compared 
to the lion soloist of the evening before. Her renditions of 


melody, with flowing rhythm, a poetic structure which 
shows continuity of thought, a scheme of chords not of the 
very simplest order, and, as regards structure, it is not a 


the several small drawing room pieces were very graceful, | formation made up of short (two bar) phrases strung to- 


Schumann’s ‘ Triiumerei 
these lines never heard it so masterly rendered. The 
‘‘ Papillons,” op. 2 (by the same composer), were somewhat 
overhurried, the last three movements especially—by which 
speed the poetry and charm of this beautiful composition 
gotlost. Mr. Henri Such (violinist) from London assisted. 

Miss Matja van Niessen, who only last year made her first 


| 
| 


public début, gave a very successful song recital on Novem- | 


ber 4. The young lady, though not possessing remark- 
able vocal resources, has received a great gift from above, 
the power of persuasion. She impresses her hearers chiefly 
by the poetry of interpretation. By the thorough artistic 
comprehension of thought and feeling (words and musical 
expression) of the composition, the young artist at once 
won the interest and svmpathetic feelings of her audience. 
She gave three songs by Brahms, two by Schubert ; Wag- 
ner's ‘‘ Triiume,” one song by Draeseke, ‘* Stiindchen,” by 
R. Strauss, and ‘‘ Vogellehre,” by H. Schmidt. 

he near future brings no end of concerts, of which more 
another time. A. INGMAN. 


most poetical—the writer of | gether. The refrain or chorus alone has about fifty syl- 


lables. Simplicity is therefore not an essential factor as re- 
gards popular favor. On turning over the catalogues of 
the Messrs. Boosey we find the titles of very many songs 
that have attained an enviable reputation with amateurs in 
the drawing room and with the general public, and been 
sung by renowned vocalists at public concerts. These 
now issued are cast in similar molds and by composers of 
the same rank ; but the crucial question is, Will they find 
favor? 

‘Adieu, Marie,” by Stephen Adams (sung by Mr. Ed- 


| ward Lloyd and Dr. Carl Dufft), ranges from B flat to E 


flat, or from E flat to high A flat. This writer put forth 
‘Nancy Lee,” ‘The Tar's Farewell” (sung by Mr. Santley), 
“The Valley by the Sea” (sung by Mrs. Belle Cole), and 
about twenty others through the same publishers. We 


| may scrutinize it most carefully from a hundred and one 


| points of view; we may compare it with its predecessors; 
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may play and sing it to please ourselves and to the delight 
of others; but how will the great outside world treat it ? 

“Herrings Are in the Bay” is by J. L. Molloy, the com- 
poser of ‘‘ The Three Beggars,” ‘‘ London Bridge,” ‘* The 
King’s Highway ” and adozen other favorite songs, issued 
by the Messrs. Boosey. ‘This-writer is specially successful 
in the invention of lyrics which lead to a sympathetic rec- 
ognition of the claims of hard working classes and even 
mere beggars for kind treatment. He also writes the 
words, which therefore cling intimately to the musical 
melody to which they are set. The songs of Molloy, like 
the pictures of Praed, are associated in idea with humani- 
tarian tendencies. Is this genre a happy finding which is 
always sure of success? 

“The Promise of Life” is by Frederic Cowen, a com- 
poser well known in America for orchestral works, canta- 
tas and stage pieces, as well as by such songs as ‘' Love Is 
a Dream” (sung by Mrs. Valeria), ‘It Was a Dream" 
(sung by Mrs. Marie Rose), and ** The Better Land” (sung 
by Mrs. Ant. Sterling). It is printed in three keys, which 
demand the compass of a minor tenth above B,C or D. 
Like all the other songs of this collection it may be sung 
in public without fee or license, but the public performance 
of any parodied versions is strictly prohibited. It is be- 
coming the habit of certain firms in England to engrave 
the words of the laws relating to taking manuscript copies 
from a printed one, and to the making of copies on the 
plea of requiring transpositions, &c., all which helps to 
create a feeling in the minds of the people that the musical 
composer deserves some consideration, and also the forma- 
tion of public opinion as to the duty of giving him certain 
copyrights and powers over his own art products 

Were a composer to forbid ‘‘ public performance without 
fee or license,” irrepressible street urchins would, we hope, 
still enjoy their right to whistle or sing whatever inspires 
them ; and he would be well pleased to find such tribute so 
spontaneously and unconsciously paid to his genius, Let 
us hope they will have a chance of hearing and “ picking 
up” ‘‘ The Promise of Life.” ‘“‘Auf Wiedersehen,” by Hope 
Temple, is asetting of Longfellow’s words, which deserves 
to become a great favorite. 

The opening phrase calls up the remembrance of a Schu- 
bert motive as it appears at the beginning of ove of Liszt's 
‘* Soirées de Vienne” (‘‘Valses Caprices,” book one). The 
composer is evidently a lover of Liszt’s music and has a 
craving for new and fascinating harmonic progressions. 
This is not said to hint that any plagiarisms are found, but 
simply to show that here we have a melody which can 
hardly be whistled or sung with satisfaction without ac- 
companiment, as may many themes by Verdi or Bellini, 
but one which demands a rich harmonic accompaniment. 
Perhaps for this reason it cannot be properly termed a 
ballad. ‘The publishers have put forth about a score of 
lyrics by this writer. 

‘*The Courier of Moscow,” by Paul Rodney, appears as 
asort of analogue or companion song to Prince Poniatow- 
ski’s ‘‘ Yeoman’s Wedding.” It begins with an allegro con 
spirito movement in six-eight time, which passes over to 
an allegro assai in three-four time, has plenty of life and 
spring and no trace of the languidity that so frequently 
marks modern ballads of this school. The following 
couplet indicates well the animated movement and switg 


of the melody : 


So drink with me in a stirrup cup 
lo my love, my friend, my foe ; 
Then loose the rein, as with flying mane 


Away, away we go. 


The collection includes ‘To My Lady's Girdle,” words 
by Edmund Waller (1603-1687), music by W. H. Appleton ; 
‘*My World” and ‘* Queen of All the Roses,” by Hope 
‘Temple; ‘* Forgotten,” by Margaret Gyde ; ‘' The Garden 
of Peace,” by Paul Rodney ; ** Dapple Gray,” by A. H. 
Behrend ; ‘‘ Ailsa Mine,” by Ernest Newton, and ‘‘ The 
Heralds of Spring,” by Waddington Cooke, 

All these songs are printed from very handsomely en- 
graved music plates, full folio size, on good stout and clear 
paper. There is plenty of room for a singing master’s 
directions, &c., and the paper will bear ink. 

The words of the song are also printed as laid out by the 
poet, on the back of the title page, so that they may be 
read and enjoyed independently, and will often take the 
place of a second copy for the use of a soloist who cannot 
see the desk of the piano when facing an andience and can 
remember the melody 

After a few visits to a singing teacher, the music often be. 
comes ragged and split up the back. It cannot sustain its 
own weight, but falls from the desk, and seems altogether 
out of place in a lady's drawing room when not in actual use, 
A new copy will not well replace it, for the master’s penciled 
amendments will be lost. Boosey's songs will not so offend 
The title pages are designed and executed in good taste. 


Cologne.—A new Italian composer, Niccola Spinella, 


will produce at Cologne an opera, *‘A Basso Porto.’ 

John Thompson.—At the annual concert in mem- 
ory of Dr. Radius by the pupils of the Royal Conservatory 
of Leipsic Mr. John Thompson, of Galesburg (III.) played 


Sach’s toccata for organ (F major). 
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ESER Brothers are feeling the effects of im- 
proved business. They are receiving many 
and good orders and are having quite a run on their 


SURPRISE is in store for those who have ob- 

served the development of the autoharp since 

it is made at Dolgeville. An autoharp of such quali- 

ties and possibilities will soon be seen as will astonish 

not only amateur performers but particularly the 

musicians. 
Ke 

E have an inquiry from Charleston, S. C., ask- 

ing us to state through the columns of this 

paper who the manufacturer of the ‘‘ Brigham” piano, 

of Boston, is. There is no Brigham factory, and if 

there is a Brigham piano it must be made by some- 
body else, and that makes a stencil piano of it. 


oF 

OTIFICATION has been issued by the firm of A. 
Lenzner, a leading piano house of Hamburg, 
Germany, that they have taken the pianos of Rud 
Ibach Sohn, of Barmen, in place of the Bliithner, of 
Leipsic, which they had been selling for the past ten 
years. The Ibach firm is constantly expanding its 

already extensive trade, and deservedly so. 


= 


R. DUSTONSMITH, of Plattsburg, N. Y., who 
was in town last week, is now at work making 
pianos in that city for the local trade. Mr. J. C. 
Amie, of the Brockport, N. Y., Piano Manufacturing 
Company, was also in town, and tells us that his com- 
pany is at work. Thesmall towns of the East are apt to 
make a good showing as growing centres for piano 
making. 
=F 
HE local papers contain the cheering information 
that on Monday, November 27, the Wilcox & 
White Organ Company, of Meriden, Conn., com- 
menced working 10 hours a day six daysin the week. 
The steady demand for the Symphony is the cause of 
this new spurt, and no better evidence of the popu- 
larity of that instrument need be offered. Surely no 
enterprising dealer can afford to be without the Sym- 
phony if it is still possible for him to obtain the 
agency in his district. 


T the two concerts given on December 6 and 8 
by the pupils of Prof. Ferdinand Dunkley, of 
the musical department of St. Agnes’ School, Albany, 
a Boardman & Gray concert grand piano was used, 
giving thorough satisfaction to the professor, his 
pupils and the audience. Professor Dunkley has 
been in charge since October 1, having been engaged 
by Bishop Doane as the successor of Prof. Albert Jef- 
frey. He is from London, and has brought excellent 
credentials. It is also worthy of notice that the two 
prominent violinists of Albany, Messrs. John Kantz 
and George C. Van Tuyl, have both purchased Board- 
man & Gray pianos. 


ERE it is. Are you going to waste from $100 to, 
$300 in each of the small music trade papers in 
1894? An advertiser says: ‘‘I goto the office of THE 
MusIcaL Courter, look through the books and ac- 
counts just as I please, and find that the paper is cir- 
culated to the extent of over 10,000 copies each week. 
Before I give you an advertising contract for 1894 
please show me your books, your post office receipts, 
&c., as THE MusIcaAL Courter did. I don’t expect 
you to circulate 5,000 or 10,000 copies a week, but I 
want to know whether you circulate any. Until you 
do that you cannot get my contract or money for 
1894,” 





style ‘‘B,” which dealers think is a good seller or they 
would not order so many. 








That is fair; isn't it? 


HE insolvency proceedings of the Consolidated 
Piano Manufacturing Company, of Boston, are 
on the calendar of the Insolvency Court in that city 
for December 15. 
oe 
HOSE who revel in artistic piano case work should 
visit the Decker Brothers wareroom in the new 
Decker Building, in Union square, and see the latest 
styles of piano case work of that factory. 


ad 
S it not rather late in the day for music trade edit- 
ors who for years past abused THE MUSICAL 
CourIER for its exposés of George W. Carter now to 
abuse him when he really has been doing nothing 
but trying to make a living? It is just like their atti- 
tude on the stencil fight— years behind the time. 


SF 
HE Nathan Ford Music Company, of St. Paul, in- 
forms us that their line of pianos now consists 
of the Knabe, the A. B. Chase, and as they say, ‘‘it 
is 13 years ago that we commenced handling the 
Vose piano, which we find becoming more popular 
every year.” This of course signifies that the Vose 
is in their line. We might as well say here that the 
Vose is in line all over the United States. 
=a 
VERYTHING Tue Musicat Courier has said re- 
garding the World's Fair will in course of time 
be shown to, have been true. See to-day’s Chicago 
letter regarding Ziegfeld. We claimed that Ziegfeld 
was unfit for judge because he was and is in the piano 
business, and now the fact is boldly admitted. All 
that is necessary is Time itself, and that alone will 
give the trade all the evidence it needs to prove that 
THE MusicaL COURIER was correct from start to fin- 
ish on the subject of the World's Fair. 


oR 
AKING all the developments of the World’s Fair 
together down to the latest event just trans- 
pired, five weeks after the closing of the Fair, don't 
the exhibiting manufacturers of piano and organs 
now believe that the selection of our senior editor as 
single judge would have resulted more satisfactorily 
to all of them? Surely no man of intelligence, not 
even atrade editor, could have made a greater botch 
of it. He could not have done worse, and might 
have done better—particularly for himself and his 
reputation. 
ae 
OW what is the use for anyone to publish such 
an advertisement as this, as the Blasius people 
of Philadelphia are doing: 


HE SOMMER PIANO is known throughout 
America as one of the finest medium priced 
pianos made. 


The Sommer piano is not known throughout 
America. It is the SOHMER Piano that is known 
throughout America, and it is the Sohmer that 
Blasius & Sons used to sell, and now they are bring- 
ing in this Sommer piano, an entirely new venture, 
and one of the lowest priced pianos made in New 
York city, and using the name Sommer to induce 
people to come in to look at the SOHMER, and as 
they will not find the SOHMER Blasius & Sons really 
expect these people will buy the Sommer. Blasius & 
Sons are bright advertisers, but we really think this 
is a stupid way of doing business. In this one in- 
stance they have succeeded in advertising the 
SOHMER piano which is now handled in Philadelphia 
by Geo. R. Fleming & Co., 1229 Chestnut street. 
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Grand and Upright Pianos. 
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LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 


amply repaid by a careful investigation. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,?<«gace.srreer 


LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. Warerooms: 200 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. 


262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE VOCALION ORGAN. 


The Most Important and Beautiful Invention In the Musical 
World of the Nineteenth Century. 





The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect this charming instrumens 


as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS. 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: CHICAGO WAREROOMS 


10 E, 16th St., J. W. CORRIER, Manager. | LYON, POTTER & CO., 174 Wabash Ave 














WEGMAN & CO, 


Fiano Manufacturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin, The 
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ROBERT M. WEBB, 


CLOTH, FELT 4% PUNCHINGS. 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


PIANO HAMMERS. =— 


Sole Agency for the United States and Canada for 


BILLION’S FRENCH HAMMER FELT. 


Office and Salesrooms : FACTORY 
190 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK.; BROOKLYN, L. I, 





greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 
cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 
that ours will excel any other, 





HIGH GRADE 


THE CELEBRATED 


a Cassel, Germany. 


_ a VEUES. X=. |QARL SCHEEL PIANO. 


gg MEHLIN 
[= PIANOS. 


Are the most Perfect, Elegant, Durable and Finest 
Toned Pianos in the World. Containing more 
Valuable Improvements than all others. 


S) Tho Bast Selling High Grade Plano Made. 








EASTERN FAcTORY: WESTERN FACTorY : 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS, MEHLIN PIANO CO., 


461, 463, 465, 467 West 40th St.,| Cor. Main, Bank and Prince Sts., 
NEW YORK. MINNEAPOLIS. | 





FOUNDED IN 1846, 











Highest Award and Gold 
Medal at Melbourne 
Exposition. 





GENERAL AGENT: 


F. BECHTEL, 


704 Smithfield St., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Correspondence solicited with reliable 
dealers for the agency of these excellent 
Pianos for the different States, jeithe, 
directly with Carl Scheel, Casse’, Ger. 
many, or F, Bechtel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















































































WRONG. 


_— --@-—- -_— 

HE Philadelphia ‘‘ North American,” a paper 

highly respected and old enough to be venerated 

by some of the residents of that giddy town, pub- 

lished the following in its issue of December 7. 
Triumph of the Schomacker Pianos. 

I'he fact that the Schomacker Piano Company was the only piano 

firm in the world that received the official blue ribbon at the World's 

Fair in Chicago is a matter of congratulation to all Philadelphians, 

because it is here that the company manufactures its fine instru- 

ments. The jury found that “it is ahead of all competitors for 

powerful, rich, pure tone, elastic, easy touch, improved construction, 


exquisite finish, combined with the greatest volume."’ The Scho- 
macker Company has won over gold and silver medals by its 


famous gold string pianos 

We would pay no attention whatever to this thing 
if it were not a rank injustice to the Philadelphia 
piano trade and the public of that city. As it now 
stands the dealer there needs protection against such 
an imposition. 

In the first place, the Schomacker Piano Company 
is not the en/y piano firm that received the official or 
any other blue ribbon at the World's Fair. A great 
many firms paid the few dollars and bought those 
blue ribbons from the concessionaires. It was merely 
a question of a few dollars. 

In the next place, it is an abominable lie to state 
that the Schomacker or any other piano was found by 
the jury or anyone to be “ ahead of all competitors.” 
The ‘‘ North American ” owes it to its constituents to 
refute the statement, which is a great injury to the 
whole Philadelphia piano trade. 





IMPORTANT 
AS TO 


ST. LOUIS. 


> 


R. HERMAN BOLLMAN, of the Bollman- 
M Drumheller Company, of St. Louis, has been in this 
city and Boston, and has just concludedl arrangements with 
Hazelton Brothers and the Schubert Piano Company for 
the represention of these two pianos by his company. Con- 
sidered from all points, both are excellent choices for all 
practical purposes of a piano business, and the acquisition 
of these instruments will give the Bollmam-Drumbheller 
Company an importance in its field which it has not had 
hitherto. 

Mr. Herman Bollman, although a brother of the two 
gentlemen conducting the Bollman Brothers’ Company, of 
St. Louis, is not interested in the latter concern. 


* 2 # 


It is rumored that the Balmer & Weber Company, of St. 
Louis, will remove from 209 North Fourth street to 908 
Olive street, into the zone of the retail piano trade. 


*e * 


Mr. O. A. Field, of the Jesse French Piano and Organ 
Company, has been confined to his house for several weeks 


by sickness. 


**# # 


E. W. Furbush, of the Vose & Sons Piano Company, Bos- 
ton, who was in St. Louis on the 7th, thence went West 


to Kansas City. 


There is a nice story published in the ‘‘ Westliche Post" 
regarding one Frank L. Jordan, a piano swindler, who was 
in the employ of Wm. T. Bobbitt, 822 Olive street. He 
collected, it is charged, money on pianos by visiting both 
the residence and office of purchaser, or ascertaining when 
the wife had paid at the wareroom, he immediately visited 
the husband and collected there also. He managed to get 

245 in that manner from one Alfred Scannell. He is also 
charged with having passed worthless checks, and he is 
wanted at Litchfield, Belleville and Greenville, III. 


R. GBO. C. PEARSON, of Indianapolis, is one of 
the successful Western piano men. He writes 
to us under date of November 28 as follows : 

Musical Courter, 19 Union Square W., New York: 
Enclosed please find my check for $4.00 for the annual 
subscription ending September 14, 1894. The piano trade 
in this State has been very quiet for the past six months, 
but so far this month it shows signs of improvement, and 
we have had a very satisfactory business for the month of 
Nevember. The prospects for the holiday trade at this 
writing seem to be very favorable. The Hazelton and 
Krakauer pianos seem to be a great favorite with the 


people in this locality. We have sold a large number of 
Hazeltons to our prominent citizens, and we recently sold 
one to United States Senator David Turpie, and this week 


we received an orderfor a Hazelton upright piano in mahog- 
any from the Honorable Samuel E. Morse, United States 
Consul General, Paris, France. 


CHANCE IN THE N. W. 


> 


HE Chickering piano which has been handled for 

some years by Messrs. W. J. Dyer & Brother, of 

St. Paul and Minneapolis has been transferred to 

Messrs. Howard, Farwell & Co., of St. Paul, for the 
North West territory. 

If memory serves us properly the Dyer house rep- 
resents the Steinway, Ivers & Pond, Gabler, Everett 
and the Kranich & Bach pianos. Howard, Farwell 
& Co. hold the agencies of the Decker Brothers and 
the Behr and to a large extent the Fischer. There 
may be some additions to these lists but there is no 
material change from the above lines. 

The change indicates that the management of 
Chickering & Sons is on the alert to place the Chick- 
ering piano where the most favored conditions for its 
development will environ it. 

This reminds dealers in other territory of the op- 
portunity now existing for acquiring the representa- 
tion of the Chickering pianos. 

An advertisement in this issue gives an idea of the 
great section where, through recent changes in Chi- 
cago, the Chickering piano is now ‘‘at liberty,” and 
where intelligent piano dealers who understand how 
to handle a leader properly can acquire the representa- 
tion. 

We quote St. Paul papers that have commented on 
this important change : 





Pioneer-Press. 


The music house of Howard, Farwell & Co. have hardly be- 
come settled in their beautiful new warerooms, 2, 22 and 24 West 
Fifth street, surprising everyone with their attractiveness and com- 
plete appointments, before they again surprise the people of St. Paul 
and the Northwest by announcing the agency of the world renowned 
Chickering piano, an instrument that can only be secured by leading 
and representative houses. Surely this is a red letter year for How- 
ard, Farwell & Co., who by business, push and enterprise have built 
up such an enviable trade, established themselves in such magnifi- 
cent quarters, control such celebrated pianos as the Decker Brothers 
and Fischer, and now complete their galaxy of successes with the 
world renowned Chickering. 


Dispatch. 


A very important deal has just been consummated whereby that 
standard piano of the world, the Chickering, is now in the hands of 
Howard, Farwell & Co., corner St. Peter and Fifth streets. This firm 
has made such wonderful and rapid strides since the establishment 
of their business three years ago that, while the people of the North- 
west will heartily congratulate them on this latest acquisition, the 
announcement will not be wholly unexpected, since one by one they 
have secured the most valuable agencies to be obtained, and now 
have besides the Decker Brothers and Fischer the world renowned 
Chickering—a trio of incomparable pianos. 

Their beautiful, new and spacious warerooms, so admirably 
adapted for the music business, are filled with all kinds of musical 
instruments, sheet music, &c., which well earns for them their motto 
of “‘anything and everything musical.” 





OBITUARY. 











Harry Zuffal. 
ARRY ZUFFAL, who was known and liked 
throughout the music trade, which for many years 
he visited as general traveler for Ernest Gabler & Brother, 


died after a lingering illness Wednesday, December 6, at 
his residence, 323 East Fourteenth street, New York. 


*# % & 


Junius Jordan. 


Rey. Junius Jordan, senior member of the firm of J. Jor- 
dan & Co., dealers in musical merchandise, doing business 
at Eufaula, Ala., dropped dead in his store on December 5. 


* * & 


Joseph Urban. 


Joseph Urban, the violin maker, of San Francisco, Cal., 
died there on November 23. 
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THE VOSE PIANO 


AND 


> 


| The Jesse French Piano and Organ Company, 
| JN another part of this paper will be found trade 
I information regarding St. Louis houses, but by 
all odds the most important news is thgdissolution 
of the arrangements that have existed for some years 
past between the Vose & Sons Piano Company, of 
Boston, and the Jesse French Piano and Organ Com- 
pany, whose headquarters are in St. Louis. This 
step is a direct result of the purchase of a controlling 
interest in the Starr Piano Company, of Richmond, 
Ind., by the men who are the owners and proprietors 
of the Jesse French Piano and Organ Company. 

Again the fact is prominently brought to our ob- 
servation that Eastern piano manufacturers find it 
incompatible to have their instruments handled by 
Western houses who have entered the manufacturing 
line. When relations that have existed for years are 
dissolved for such reasons, it need not be conjectured 
that there is any personal disagreement, and in this 
particular instance there is certainly the best feeling, 
for it is looked upon merely from its commercial 
view points that the change becomes obligatory. 

Vose pianos by the thousands have been disposed 
of by the Jesse French Piano and Organ Company, 
and they still have a considerable stock in the many 
establishments they control in Missouri, Arkansas, 
Tennessee and Kentucky, but according to the ar- 
rangement this stock will be disposed of as rapidly 
as possible. 

The Vose piano is unquestionably one of the lead- 
ing and staple instruments that dealers are at present 
handling in this country in quantities. Not only the 
merits of the goods, but the finish, the exterior ap- 
pearance and the remarkable durability, together 
with the method applied by the company in dealing 
with firms, the fairness exercised toward all and the 
protection given, make the Vose piano a prominent, 
favored instrument. We are not able to give any 
authoritative statement, but are under the impres- 
sion that the territory formerly controlled by the 
French house, which absorbed about 1,200 Vose 
pianos a year, has already been thoroughly laid out 
and considered for immediate commercial treatment 
from the home office. There are hundreds of dealers 
throughout that populous region that are anxious to 
handle Vose pianos, particularly so now that they can 





secure them directly from the factory. 
The Jesse French Piano and Organ Company leads 
with the Chickering piano and has been selling a 


| great many Briggs pianos, and since the company 


has been manufacturing the Starr piano that well- 
known instrument has become a favorite in that sec- 
tion. The Starr isan old and thoroughly well-known 
piano and will receive an enormous impetus now. 
Both firms separate with feelings of the most dis- 
tinguished consideration for eachother. As impor- 
tant factorsin the piano interests of the United States 
they fully realize that with the change of conditions 
in the tendencies of piano trade even the most 
compact association must sooner or later be severed. 








NFORMATION has reached the East of the death 
in San Francisco on Saturday last of Mrs. Adolph 
Sutro, the wife of Adolph Sutro, of tunnel fame. The 
lady was 63 years old and had been ill for some time. 


| Adolph Sutro is one of the famous Sutro Brothers— 


seven of them, we believe—one of whom is the well- 
known Mr. Otto Sutro, of Baltimore, whose name is 
known to the musical profession and the musical 
trade of two continents. Another brother is Mr. 
Theodore Sutro, an eminent attorney of this city, 





Mr. F. W. Chickering to Wed. 


ARDS are out announcing the marriage of | 
Mr. Fred. Witby Chickering to Margarita Winifred | 
Davidson, which will take place at the House of Hope 
Church, St. Paul, Minn., on Wednesday evening, Decem- 
ber 20, at 6. We extend congratulations to both parties. 


—Mr. F. J. Mabon, representing Paul G. Mehlin & Sons, was in 
Mobile, Ala., on December 5, and is making an extensive Southern 
trip. 

—Israel Glunt, of Greensburg, Pa., has taken Joseph R. Klingen- 
smith into partnership, and the firm name will hereafter be Glunt & | 
Klingensmith. 

—Mr. H. G. Krape has embarked in the music business at New 
Bloomfield, Pa.,where he will carry a general line of small goods and 





Yours truly, Gro. C. Pearson. 





some sheet music. 


and in one or another career all of these men have 
made successes. 


Amos C. James, of James & Holmstrom, returned from an ex- 
tended Western trip on Friday last. 


~—Yon Brothers, of North Adams, Mass., will hereafter handle the 
line of the M. Steinert & Sons Company at that place. 

—E. R. Wanckel, of Alfred Dolge & Son, returned from his Eu- 
ropean trip on Thursday of last week. He was taken from the ship 
to his place of residence suffering from sciatica and has been confined 
to the house ever since. It is confidently expected that he will so far 
recover as to be able to’attend to business this week. 

~—Mrs. Penfield, of Minneapolis, Minn., is congratulating herself 
upon having caught a woman named Edith Pratt, alias Russell at 
Aberdeen, and recovering a piano which Edith had taken on trial and 
afterward sold, 

ONEY wanted on instalment leases: 6 per cent. net in advance. 


+ Write W. Grey, 116 Warren street. New York. 
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AS TO COMBINATIONS. 
care : 
HE MUSICAL COURIER has received a letter 
from an Eastern dealer, who writes relative to 
the editorial on ‘‘ Western methods ” in our last issue. 

The letter, which is lengthy, we forbear to print, 
but as the writer seems to desire a discussion of this 
subject, here it is: 

The Eastern dealer asks what will become of the 
man who has a business, owns his store, owns his 
house and lot, has an account in the bank and a good 
credit rating in Bradstreet’s. What will become of 
this man if trade combinations are formed in the 
East as in the West? He further asks whether these 
combinations are liable to occur, and, if so, when. 
Going further into the subject he calls attention to 
the difference between Western and Eastern people, 
arguing that from the past he is right in concluding 
that Eastern people are best suited without combina- 
tions, while he grants that co-operation and com- 
bination on a large scale best suits the hurrah people 
of the West. 

He cites cases where proposed combinations in the 
East conceived in the brains of promoters died 
prematurely through no other cause than the Eastern 
people’s known aversion to combinations, &c. From 
these premises he concludes that combination and 
co-operation are inoperative in the East from aversion 
to such methods of doing business. Still he betrays 
his fear of the fruits of Western methods obtaining in 
the East by asking the question which opened his 
letter and which is spoken of above. 

The man who owns his business owns his store, 
owns his house and lot, has an account in the bank 
and a good credit rating in Bradstreet’s is almost sure 
of a competence throughout life if he continues to at- 
tend strictly to business. 

Should co-operation and combination be the order 
of doing business in the East, this man would not 
necessarily suffer, but of one thing he can assure him- 
self, if the assurance is pleasant: he will be a smaller 
man in the community he moves and does business 
in. The eyes of the people are on the man or men 
who are progressive enough constantly to attract 
their attention. The public are continually demand- 
ing new things, and if things startling are given them 
so much the better. A circus wagon draws a bigger 
crowd than a hand organ. The circus wagon is only 
an attractor; however, solid business prevails be- 
hind it and gets the money of the populance attracted 
by the glitter of this advertising medium. 

Combinations can make a greater show and parade 
circus wagons which, backed with good business, 
can almost overwhelm the small dealer, although 
many of his friends will not desert him. Combina- 
tions can sell goods cheaper, as cost of handling de- 
creases in a marked inverse ratio to the dimensions 
of the combination. 

Combinations can show greater lines of goods. 
But the argument in favor of combining of dealers 
is so easy to see that argument would be the acme of 
superfluity. 

No man is right in concluding that what his father 
or grandfather did is right. What a world this 
would be should we draw on tradition for precedent 
and use it for our guidance to-day! And because 
the people of the East may have avowed a dislike to 
combination in the past does not prove that they will 
doso to-morrow To argue so is to state that East- 
ern people do not recognize progress. Customs and 
methods of doing business change hourly. What we 
would not do to-day we do to-morrow, and so on in 
a never ending chain of business evolution. 

The people of the East and of the West are suited 
with a condition of things that gives them the best for 
their money. Economy is as much admired in the 
East as inthe West; it is an element in the make-up 
of the general man asitis in nature. No thinking 
man will doubt that statement. It is axiomatic. 
Then what becomes of our correspondent’s argument 
that the people have an aversion to combinations? 

There is one thing all Eastern dealers should re- 
member in calling the people of the West ‘‘ hurrah 
people,” and that is that most of the great leaders of 
Western business are Eastern born men who appre- 
ciated the great possibilities of the Western territory, 
and spurred on by competition reared great institu- 
tions. Eastern men with Western possibilities, with 
the environment of Western life—that tells the story. 

Regarding the time that Eastern combinations 
shall knock at our business door no one can state, al- 
though the time looks ripe now. The trade in the 
West has suffered the least in the days of depression 





now seemingly over, and the result can only be traced 
to two causes—combination and co-operation. A 
Western manufacturer renewed $200,000 of notes in 
two weeks lastsummer. His policy is not to let any- 
one fail. He realizes that it hurts the trade as well 
as himself, and of course also the man forced into 
bankruptcy. 

This manufacturer helped his dealers, and the 
dealers will do more for him in the future than in the 
past if work stimulated with sincere gratitude brings 
results. ‘‘If we fail we will all fail together,” was 
the slogan of combination in the West last summer, 
and they helped one another, with the result that 
none of the combined firms failed. The Western 
spirit is the true American spirit that animated our 
ancestors and which is stamped on every dollar 
minted in this country—‘‘e pluribus unum.” 

Combinations of dealers are bound to come East. 
Already the Western combinations reach to Pitts- 
burg, while the effects of combination are felt to the 
seaboard. We are going to see some changes in 
methods of doing business in the next few years, and 
it looks as though large combinations like those of D. 
H. Baldwin & Co., Cincinnati; Smith & Nixon, Cin- 
cinnati ; John Church Company, Cincinnati; Chicago 
Cottage Organ Company, Chicago; W. W. Kimball 
Company, Chicago; Estey & Camp, Chicago, and 
Jesse French Piano and Organ Company, St. Louis, 
would be duplicated inthe East, and in New York es- 
pecially by ——? 


CIRCULATION FRAUD. 








T has taken THE MUSICAL COURIER 14 years of un- 
remitted and carefully planned work to pass the 
10,000 figure in weekly circulation, and yet the circu- 
lation fraud comes into the field and claims that it re- 
quires only three or four months to get a circulation 
of 3,000 to 4,000 copies a week; that all that is nec- 
essary in music trade journalism is periodical failure 
and periodical resuscitation, and three or four months 
of self-confessed deadhead advertising to enable a 
paper to reach a circulation of 3,000 to 4,000 copies, 
with a promise of reaching 5,000 in a few more weeks, 
and this in times of dullness and business apathy. 
Of course the claim represents an infamous lie. Sam- 
ple copies are not circulation, and there is no music 
trade paper that issues such a number of sample 
copies weekly. On the basis of sample copies that 
statement is also a lie—rather a soft word for such 
imposition. And when it comes to sample copies it 
will be admitted that we have the facilities to issue 
50,000 a week if necessary. 

The total circulation of all the music papers of the 
Union outside of THE MusICAL COURIER is not 5,000. 

There are no facilities to get out and mail any large 
number of papers from the offices and establish- 
ments of these papers. To send out regularly to 
subscribers and paying readers 1,000 copies of a 
weekly paper requires office force, system, books, ad- 
dress registers, &c., &c. To send out 3,000 copies regu- 
larly requires quite a force. Not one of those papers 
has such an office force. Any layman visiting those 
offices can at a glance detect that there is no organi- 
zation to handle editions. 

It requires seven persons to handle our edition each 
week, embracing the subscription books, subscription 
lists with hourly changes as sent in by mail and 
otherwise, stamping wrappers, distributing packages 
on orders and keeping tally with the news and sub- 
scription companies, and yet we handle an edition 
that merely passes beyond the 10,000 limit. 

To handle 4,000 to 5,000 regular circulation requires 
at least four to five persons, and even 1,000 regular 
circulation demands the strict attention of two or 
three individuals on a weekly paper. 

The average office force of a music trade paper is 
a boy and sometimes two boys, or it is a relative and 
aboy. We all know all about that. 

Imagine a factory like Calenberg & Vaupel’s turn- 
ing out Fischer pianos at the rate of 5,000 a year ; or 
a factory like Biddle’s producing annually 5,000 New 
England pianos. Imagine this if you can and then 
think of these little music trade paper offices with 
one or two or three clerks issuing and keeping rec- 
ords of 1,000 to 3,000 regular subscribers and readers ! 

We are not depreciating those papers, but we 
merely call attention to the physical impossibility of 
doing what is claimed and showing with practical 
evidence that the claim is a falsehood and a false 
pretense. 

Mr. Thoms has not 500 paid subscribers ; neverthe- 
lesshe makes money. None of the others have any- 
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where near 500 paid subscribers. . Mr. Bill has about 
the same number that Thoms has, and he deserves to 
have that number and more, for he works and does 
something ; but he has no expense. That's all there 
is to it. 

To conduct a great paper like this it is necessary to 
employ on salary 27 persons in the offices alone (ex- 
clusive of the mechanical or printing department), 
for that is our office salary list, and we publish an 
edition that goes ahead of 10,000 only, and it has 
taken 14 years to reach this—very little when the 
work, the time and the intelligence—ordinary, com- 
mon sense intelligence—are considered. 

Despite this it is claimed that a chronic bankrupt 
can come into this same field and without any cleri- 
cal force, without standing, without ordinary com- 
mon business sense—without the basic requisites— 
can secure a 3,000 to 4,000 circulation im a few weeks. 
Certainly the music trade must be looked upon as an 
aggregation of idiots by those who expect its mem- 
bers to believe such rot. : 





E regret to notice in the Scranton ‘“ Republi- 
can” that the store of A. R. Bacon, the piano 
man, has been closed by the sheriff. Mr. Bacon 
operated in the Wilkesbarre-Scranton section, but of 
late has not been doing a prosperous business, due to 
causes unnecessary to dwell upon. In the weeding 
out process now going on he hastogo. His line of 
credit had been cut down considerably during past 
years. At one time he was a prosperous Weber 
agent, but several years ago the Weber house dis- 
continued doing business with him. 


* 


HE transposing keyboard of the Bush & Gertz or 
W. H Bush & Co., Chicago, piano is not to be 
compared to the James & Holmstrom transposing 
keyboard in musical vaiue. The latter has features 
that make it attractive to pianists; the former is a 
mere shift of a semi-tone, a makeshift as it were. 
One might as well foolishly make comparisons be- 
tween the James & Holmstrom piano and the Bush, 
which is a piano constructed on the cheapest basis. 
W. H. Bush & Co. do not claim that their piano is a 
fine piano ; they are too smart and brainy for that. 


or 


NSTINTED praise is due Henry Behning, Jr., 
U for his work in settling the old affairs of Behning 
& Sons. Despite the hard summer, when even the 
best of us were finding the struggle a hard one, he 
has continued to pay off the old indebtedness, until 
now he has entirely freed his concern from their obli- 
gations, and starts 1894 with a clean record and an 
excellent prospect for the future. As has been 
stated, Albert Behning has retired from the firm to 
embark in the coal business, and the two brothers, 
Henry, Jr., and Gustave, are in control, together 
with Henry Behning, Sr., Gustave is on the road, hav- 
ing taken the position lately filled by Albert, and he 
has proved himself already a successful traveler, 


= 


F what possible interest can it be to men like 
Lucien Wulsin or H. D. Cable or William E. 
Wheelock or Thomas F. Scanlan or E. S. Conway or 
Nahum Stetson or Clarence Wulsin or Hugo Sohmer or 
William Steinway or Louis P. Bach or A. M. Wright or 
Jesse French or P. H. Powers or A. H. Fischer or C. H. 
W. Foster or Wm. Foster or O. A. Kimball or E. N. 
Kimball or E. P. Mason or Handel Pond or Rufus Blake 
or General Estey or Charles Keidel or P. J. Healy or 
John C. Haynes or H. W. Crawford or Colonel Clay 
or Calvin Whitney or Louis Grunewald or James Vose 
or C. C. Briggs or Albert Weber or George H. Chick- 
ering or Chas. Fahr or Karl Fink or Otto Sutro or 
Theo. Brown or Harry Raymore or Samuel Hamilton 
or George W. Armstrong or Charles H. Ditson or 
John D. Pease or Henry Fischer or Simon Shoninger 
or Emil Gabler or Amos James or Colonel Moore or 
Wm. F. Decker or Oscar Field or Wm. J. Dyer or 
P. J. Gildemeester or Samuel Hazelton or George 
Nembach or Peter Duffy or John Evans or W, W. Kim- 
ball or Geo. W. Tewkbury or E. H. Story or C. C. Cur- 
tiss—of what interest can it be to these men to learn 
through a music trade paper what the opinions of its 
editor are on politics or the potato crop, and what 
do they care anyhow? These men read a music 
trade paper to learn what is going on in the music 
trade. Is there not enough going on in the trade to 
fill a music trade paper once a week? Well, we 
should snicker ! 
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226 WABASH AVENUE, 
CuHIcaGo, IIL, December 9, 1893. 


HAT was foreshadowed several days ago as 
te the probable outcome of the conference between 
the park commissioneys and the Fair directors was accom- 
plished yesterday afternoon, The result is that all the Fair 
buildings (with the exception of the Manufactures and the 
Art Palace) and a jump sum of $200,000 are turned over to 
the park commissioners, and through them become the 
property of the city of Chicago. The Art Palace, as is well 
known, has already been disposed of for the purpose of a 
Columbian museum. The Manufactures Building, it is sug- 
gested, though it is not certain as yet, is to be brought 
down town and re-erected on the Lake Front Park. The 
probabilities are that all the buildings will be there one year 
from to-day the same as they are now. It will cost nothing 
to see these buildings and grounds after January 1. It is 
now said that the stockholders of the World's Fair will get 
as a total dividend about 15 per cent. of their investment. 


Starck & Strack. 

The Starck & Strack Piano Company are receiving suffi- 
cient orders to keep them running steadily. They have no 
surplus stock on hand, all their instruments being shipped 
as fast as they are finished. Mr. Russell, the president of 
the company, feels confident and well assured of future 
success. 
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A Stencil Episode. 


In one of the late Sunday issues of the Chicago ‘‘ Trib- 
une ” there appeared the advertisement of one Dennis Don- 
ovan, of 282 South Peoria street, of a Knabe piano at a very 
low price. The number of the piano was given as 2,262, 
and the story as told at the house where the piano was to 
be seen was to the effect that the piano was bought a short 
time since of Lyon & Healy by a man of the name of Pat- 
rick King for the sum of $450. This Mr. Donovan is rep- 
resented to be a polisher for the W. W. Kimball Company, 
and from the description of the instrument, as given by 
experts who have seen it, the piano is an old instrument 
(some eight or nine years). The stencil placed upon it was 
very clumsily done, and the name of William, which ap- 
pears on all of the genuine Knabe pianos, was left off. 

A lady who had been negotiating with Lyon & Healy for 
a Knabe piano and who, like many others, was looking for 
a bargain spied the advertisement and went to see the in- 
strument. This lady, however, was sharp enough to know 
that the piano was not marked in the usual way that the 
Knabes mark their instruments, and also that the number 
as given was far below the current numbers of the Knabe 
pianos, and upon consulting with Lyon & Healy in relation 
to the matter learned that her fear in relation to the au- 
thenticity of the piano was correct. 

It is all well enough for a workingman to endeavor to 
make some outside money, but it is not well enough that he 
should make it by misrepresentation and fraud. It is un- 
derstood that this same party has other instruments in his 
house which may also be improperly stenciled. 


The New Chickering Warerooms. 

The Chicago warerooms of Chickering & Sons have as- 
sumed a very cheerful appearance. Messrs. Ambuhl & 
Bacon have exercised their taste to some purpose. The ad- 
ditional space which was just recently added to the ware- 
rooms is partitioned off and has been handsomely painted 
and decorated, curtains placed at each of the windows, and 
in the centre of the room stands the circular lounge which 
was used by them in the World's Fair booth. Around this 
are placed concert grands, parlor grands, baby grands and 
some of their finest specimens of upright pianos. 

Although the rooms are on the second floor, the elevator 
service is excellent, so that there can be little objection to 
them on this score, and it may be added that nowhere in 
the business pertion of the city could rooms be secured 
which would be so thoroughly satisfactory as these. 


Killed Instantly. 

On Wednesday of this week a piano mover for the Kim. 
ball Company, by the name of John Farley, or Farely, while 
carrying a piano up a short flight of stairs slipped and fell, 
the piano failing on him, killing him almost instantly. 
This Mr, Farley, or Farely, came here only recently from 
New York city, and it is said that he has a brother in that 
city who is engaged in the business of moving pianos. He 


was represented as a young man and as being well liked by 
his co-workers. 
Schaff Brothers Company. 

The Schaff Brothers Company are running their factory 
full force, full time and with full wages to their employés. 
There must be some virtue in their goods to make such a 
state of affairs possible at the present time. The company 
are producing a new style of pianos, which, so far as they 
can be judged in their unfinished state, will be exceedingly 
attractive. These new style of cases will have the Boston 
fallboard, new styles of trusses and something entirely 
new in the way of pilasters. 


A New Candidate. 

The first baby grand made by the Conover Piano Com- 
pany has made its appearance, and can be seen in the 
warerooms of the Chicago Cottage Organ Company. It is 
a plain mahogany case, made something after the style of 
a Steinway piano; the tone is remarkably good, and the 
action and regulation should certainly meet all the require- 
ments of the most exacting pianist. It is reported that 
this instrument has already been sold to a noted family 
club of this city. 

Late Reports. 

Reports for this week are to the effect that Mr. L. H. 
Chapman, a musical instrument dealer, of Spring Valley, 
Minn., was attached for $226. It is also announced that 
Emil Wulschner & Sons have quit business in Louisville, 
Ky. Itseems as if this fact had been announced before, 
and that this is only the formal announcement of the act. 
Messrs. N.S. Hawes & Son, of Riverside, Cal., are reported 
as having been sued for $185. A change in the title of Geo. 
Kendall’s concern in Bethany, Ill., is reported. It is now 
Kendall & Smith. No change is reported in the condition 
of the affairs of Mr. Chas. A. Gerold. Nothing definite 
has been learned from him personally, but his friends claim 
for him that his affairs will be settled up to the satisfaction 
of everybody by his paying up dollar for dollar of his in- 
debtedness and remaining in business. 


Open Evenings. 

The Emerson Piano Company’s branch store in this city 
is the first one to announce that between now and January 
1 they will keep open evenings for the convenience of those 
who are unable to select pianos during business hours. 

The Chickering-Chase Brothers Company are following 
the same plan. Others may follow suit later on, though it 
is acknowledged that at the present time there is very little 
encouragement in doing so. 


Will Play the Hallet & Davis. 


Maj. C. F. Howes, of the Hallet & Davis Piano Company, 
of Boston, Mass., has been in town the greater portion of 
the week, but has now left for home by the way of Cleve- 
land, where he will stop for a short visit. The major made 
arrangements while here to have his piano played in con- 
cert in the East by Mr. August Hyllested, one of our local 
celebrities. 

More Competition. 

A new feature of the present season is the announce- 
ment of Dr. Ziegfeld, of the Chicago Musical College, that 
he will sell all the Steinway and A. B. Chase pianos, which 
have been used the past season by the college, at greatly 
reduced rates. In his card to possible buyers he says that 
the pianos now at the college are as good as new and none 
the worse for the usage they have received, and that in- 
struments which have only been used since September will 
be sold at the same rates as those which have been used 
the entire year. He also says that the instruments will be 
sold on the instalment plan, and that old pianos will be 
taken in exchange. 

This is competition from an unexpected quarter, though 
fortunately for the trade there cannot be a very large num- 
bef of instruments. Unless this move is a combination of 
Messrs. Lyon, Potter & Co. and the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, the house to suffer most from such competition will be 
the house of Lyon, Potter & Co, Judging from the fact 
that old pianos are to be taken in exchange, and that the 
college would not be likely to have use for second-hand 
pianos, it is aprobable combination of the two before men- 
tioned institutions. 

As reference has already been made that Ziegfeld’s Col- 
lege may remove to new quarters, this sale of pianos may 
be the initiative. 

Schiller Piano Company. 

The Schiller Piano Company announce that they are 
making a number of improvements in their instruments, 
and are getting out for Christmas trade some very fine 
quartered oaks with Boston fall boards and full swing 
desks, the desk to work automatically. The company 
report that since August their orders each month have been 
better than the previous month, so that they feel satisfied 
that they are getting their share of the trade. 


Sudden Death of a Salesman. 

The Chicago Cottage Organ Company received the an- 
nouncement a few days since of the sudden death of one of 
their travelers, Mr. Geo. A. Richardson, who died at 
Mineral Point, Wis., on the evening of December 4. 





Mr. Richardson was well thought of by his house, who 





regret his death exceedingly, as he was a young man of 
much promise. 
“ Cenabe.” 

A firm of piano and organ dealers in the far West print 
on the back of their business card, ‘‘If you have the money 
and want a piano that has the name and has stood at the 
head for the past fifty-five years buy the Cenabe.” 

Some time ago Lyon & Healy published a large number 
of the different spellings of the name Knabe, but this par. 
ticular spelling of it ought to be entirely unique, and it is 
hardly to be supposed that anyone not knowing what 
name it was intended for would recognize the old and well- 
known name of Knabe. There is one advantage about the 
above spelling, however, and that is that they could not 
pronounce the name Knave or Nabe. 

Four Different Makes. 

At the Wagner Club concert, the first to be given by this 
organization, which took place at Central Music Hall last 
Wednesday evening, four different makes of pianos were to 
be used at the same time—the Steinway, the Mason & Ham- 
lin, the Kimball and the Chase Brothers. The Steinway 
being a little off pitch another Mason & Hamlin grand 
was substituted in its place in the concerto, but the Stein. 
way was used in all accompaniments after the first 
number. 

Previous to the concert it was agreed that all the pianos 
should be tuned to international pitch, and all were 
found to be so with the exception of the Steinway. The 
only explanation of how this could have occurred must 
either be that the fork was off pitch or the tuner must have 
been off his base. 

Music Magazine Publishing Company. 

Mr. W. S. B. Mathews has been busy at work for several 
months, and has finally succeeded in organising the Music 
Magazine Publishing Company, which hereafter assumes 
the control of the magazine called ‘* Music.” The president 
of the new company is Mr. Wm. H. Osborne, the vice- 
president, Mr. C. D. Hamil; the treasurer and business 
manager, Rev. S. S. Mathews, a brother of the editor. The 
directors of the new company are the three above named 
gentlemen, and Mr. W.S. B. Mathews, who still acts as 
editor in chief of the magazine. The latter named gentle- 
man also owns aconsiderable portion of the stock. 


Resumed. 

The Hardman, Peck & Co. concern in this city is now 
doing business in the same way as before the financiay 
trouble. They are selling their instruments on the instal- 
ment plan and for cash, and are already doing very nicely 
since their resumption. Mr. Alfred Shindler, the manager, 
declares that he finds the business a very pleasant one 
after two months of experience with the law. Mr. Thomas 
Stoll is the salesman in chief of the establishment and a 
very excellent one, too, and, by the way, Mr. Stoll is also 
quite a fine pianist. 

W. S. Bicking & Co.’s Affairs. 

It is alleged that Messrs. W. S. Bicking & Co., of Evans- 
ville, Ind., who recently sold their business to the G. W. 
Warren Company, are represented by one of the creditors 
of the old concern of W. S. Bicking & Co. to have pocketed 
the proceeds of the sale, and also to have made misrepresen- 
tations in relation to the disposal of the goods which were 
consigned to them, and that instead of reporting sales of 
such goods they were reported as still on hand. 

The creditors of the concern are the House & Davis 
Piano Company, Lyon & Healy, Julius Bauer & Co., Black 
& Keffer(?), George Steck & Co., Tryber & Sweetland, 
and several others. 

Messrs. Gavin & Cunningham, attorneys in that city, 
have been retained by.a number of the creditors to force 
the concern to disgorge, to use the language of one of the 
creditors. The attorney for W. S. Bicking & Co. is offer- 
ing to the creditors 331% cents on the dollar, which it is un- 
derstood will not be accepted. 

Not Policy. 

Much trouble might be saved the manufacturer by ceas- 
ing the practice of selling goods on time and taking notes 
therefor, at the same time making a verbal agreement that 
these notes will be renewed at maturity if the dealer is not 
able to pay. It is a bad way of doing business, and makes 
endless trouble for the manufacturer and creates bad feel- 
ing on the part of the dealer. 

Chas. Chaxel Again. 

Mr. Chas. Chaxel, of Joliet, Ill., was in the city last 
week. In speaking of the item which appeared recently in 
relation to him, wherein he was reported as having given 4 
deed for some property, he explained the matter by saying 
that he was a constant dealer in real estate and that it 
would not be strange for him to give a deed for property 
almost any time, but he could not explain that particular 
item, as he did not remember giving a deed for property 
just recently. He also said that he pays cash for his goods, 
and therefore has no need of credit. 

Headquarters for Lunch. 

The basement café of the Wellington Hotel is becoming 
a sort of headquarters for the trade in this city, as well as 
for many of the prominent musicians, and any time be 

(Continued on page 30.) 
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| Piano Wins! 


- | To the Committee of Judges, 



















: Department L, Liberal Arts. 
EXHIBITOR - EXHIBIT: PIANOS. 

-_| JACOB BROTHERS, New York. 
I find that this exhibit is entitled to an award : 

: The TONE is musical and powerful and of good singing quality. 


The SCALE is thoroughly even and the ACTION first class. 
The TOUCH is firm yet easy and repeats promptly. 

: The MATERIAL and WORKMANSHIP are first class. 

4 The CASES are of beautiful and artistic design. 


(Signed) E. P. CARPENTER, Judge. 
J. H. GORE, Secretary. K. BUENZ, President. 
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tween the hours of twelve and half past one the North 
room is constantly alive with gossip pertaining to trade 
matters as well as to artistic doings. 

Mr. P. J. Healy is one of the constant visitors, as well as 
Mr. Chas. C, Curtiss, Mr. A. M. Wright, Mr. James Hawx- 
hurst, Mr. M. J. Chase, Mr. John W. Northrup, Mr. Geo. 
Ellsworth Holmes, Mr. Wm. H. Sherwood, Mr. Edgar C. 
Smith, Mr. W. A. Dodge, Mr. S, E. Jacobsohn, Mr. Max 
Bendix, Mr. Emil Liebling, Mr. E. V. Church, Mr. George 
Couchois, Mr. I. N. Rice, and Mr. C. B. Harger. 

This is not a complete list of the gentlemen who frequent 
this particular café to partake of their mid-day lunch and 
talk gossip, but the list might be added to greatly. 

A Rumor. 

The James H. Walker Company's store, on southwest cor- 
ner of Adams street and Wabash avenue, is mentioned as a 
possible future location for the Lyon & Healy house. This 
rumor is running more in real estate circles, and there is 
no basis for the assertion that it will be an accomplished 
fact. Lyon & Healy could not have a better location than 
their present one, but should they for any reason deem it 
for their interest to move the store above mentioned would 
be one of the most desirable in the piano district. 

Thanksgiving Presents. 

It is something new to hear of pianos being given for 
Thankagiving presents, but this is just exactly what hap- 
pened with the Lyon & Healy house, who sold no less 
than 15 instruments for the above express purpose, all of 
which were delivered on Wednesday of last week. In ad- 
dition to these the house delivered the same day eight 
more. This does not look as though there was an entire 
cessation in the demand for musical instruments, notwith- 
standing the fact that last week on the whole has been 
rather a bad one. 

Running Light. 

Most of the factories in this city and neighborhood are 
running light; the larger jobbers are doing their business 
in a conservative way. One of the largest manufacturers 
and dealers in this city is reported to have said that little 
if any money would be made in the trade in the year 1894. 
Another heavy dealer and manufacturer takes an entirely 
different view of the situation, and says that if he sees 
nothing more in the road than he does at the present time 
he does not propose ‘‘ to pull the reins too tight.” 

Notes. 
Messrs. Sexton & McDuffy, of Monticello, Ind., it is re- 


ported will settle up in full. ? 
**# * 


The Geo. W. Warren Company, of Evansville, Ind., 
have made a contract with the House & Davis Company to 
handle the House & Davis piano for that locality, which, 
according to the agreement, will be done in considerable 
quantities. ene 

The Piano and Organ Supply Company, of this city, suc- 
cessors to Augustus Newell & Co., report that business is 
better than it has been for some time and that they are 
running their factory in a moderate way. 

** # 

News comes to this office that Mr. Geo. E. Newell, of 
Findlay, Ohio, is still the proprietor of the store in Lima, 
Ohio, though not nominally its proprietor. Some time ago 
we gave a statement from himin which he hinted at having 
sold his Lima store to two of his former clerks, and that he 
was manufacturing pianos in Findlay, Ohio, which to- 
gether with his store at this latter point engrossed his 
whole attention. So far as can be learned those people in- 
terested in Mr. Newell's affairs would do well to look after 
their interests. eee 

Mr. S. R. Harcourt, who has been for many years with 
Messrs. Steger & Co., leaves the old house on January 1 to 
take a position with Mr. J. O. Twichell. 

* # # 

Mr. Philip Farley, well known in the trade in this city as 
being one of the oldest piano movers here, and who has 
been cohnected with the W. W. Kimball Company for up- 
ward of 36 years, died this week with pneumonia after a 
very short illness. He was a man of very fine character, 
was very much thought of by the house with which he was 
connected for so many years, and left his family well pro- 
vided for, as he was a man of considerable wealth. 

** # 
Visitors. 

Very few visitors have been in the city this week. Mr. 

E. W. Furbush, of Boston, was one, and Major C. F. 
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Howes, of Boston, was another. Both of these gentlemen 
have already left the city. Mr. F. G. Smith, Jr., was in 
town the early part of the week, went West from here, and 
is expected to be in the city again next week. Col. Julius 
J. Estey, of Brattleboro, Vt., made his appearance in the 
city to-day. He is visiting the branch establishments 
of the Estey concern. Mr. E. S. Payson, of Boston, is also 
in town. 








$25 Reward. 
WENTY-FIVE DOLLARS will be paid for 
information that will lead to the arrest and delivery in 
Detroit of Rudolf Presburg, who is a forger, by which 





means he robbed several persons, especially a piano and 
organ house here, out of nearly $2,000. He was employed 
as canvasser, but claimed to be a salesman, member of the 
firm, manager, or anything else by which he could get the 
confidence of people and swindle them. 

Age about 30; 5 feet 6 or 7 inches high; dark com- 
plexion ; black curly hair and mustache ; brownish eyes, 
Claims was born in Budapest, Hungary, but looks very 
much like a Jew, which he probably is. Speaks seven lan- 
guages. Dresses well, spends money freely. He disap- 
peared from Detroit July 7, 1893, and was supposed to be 
going to Buffalo and possibly New York or Boston. He 
came from St. Louis, Mo., last winter. 

Wire information to C. C. STARKWEATHER, 


Supt. Police. 
DETROIT, Mich., October 30, 1898. 








Come to Stay. 

EVERAL inquiries have reached this office 

concerning the Claflin Piano Company, of New York 
city. To them all we make general reply that this com- 
pany is incorporated under the laws of the State of New 
York, with a paid in cash capital of $15,000. Mr. Claflin is 
a gentleman of means who has made recent investments in 
the piano industry, and stands prepared to increase those 
investments as circumstances demand. Mr. Hawkins has 
been an active member of the piano trade for nearly 15 
years, both in this country and in Europe. He is well and 
favorably known as a man of ability, whose statements 
may be accepted without qualification, because he is pru- 
dent in making them. His experience is proving of great 
service to the Claflin Piano Company, in which he is a con- 
siderable stockholder ; and under his guidance the company 
has already achieved a marked success. 
Even in these degenerate days the factory is now under 
full pressure, investigation showing continuous night work 
to be necessary in order to fill incoming orders. 
Last week an offer made by the Krell Piano Company to 
run the Claflin as second to the Krell in the mythical ware- 
rooms which they threaten to open in New York and Chi- 
cago was refused with thanks. 





—Bennett’s music store at Mason City, Ia., has been removed into 
larger quarters in the Masonic Building. 





Wire Test. 
NEw YoRK, December 5, 1893, 
REPORT ON OFFICIAL TEST MADE BY THE JURY OF SECTION J, 
LIBERAL ARTS, WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, 
CHICAGO, AUGUST 25, 1893. 


Test for tensile strength made on Riehle Brothers’ Machine, 
Brown & Sharpe’s micrometre gauge (y9h, of an inch) used. 
MORITZ POEHLMANN MUSIC WIRE. 


ROB. co ccccccesiousdveeses 86 26 Oe. SE 8 

Measures.......seeeeeees -080 .081 .084 .03) .087 — ofan inch. 

Broke atastrainoflbs.. .325 .335 .350 .400 415 — 
ROESLAU MUSIC WIRE. 

TD cesnsvenngosstenevete 13 14 15 16 17 18 

MGRSUTOES, 000 ccccsesesese .030 .032 .034 .037 .089 .043 ofaninch. 

Broke atastrainoflbs.. .260 .265 .335 .345 .360 .435 


COOPER-HEWITT COMPANY OR TRENTON IRON WORKS 
MUSIC WIRE. 


I. cccenectsanccoeseeves 13 14 15 16 17 18 
MEASUTES .......eeeeeeeee .080 .083 .0384 .035 .086 .088 of an inch 
Broke atastrain oflbs.. .298 .310 .320 .384 .360 .430 


AWARD FOR MORITZ POEHLMANN MUSIC WIRE READS; 
For most superior tensile strength, perfection of finish, even grada- 
tion and spring quality. 
(Signed) GEORGE STECK, Judge. 
K. BUENZ, President Board of Judges, Liberal Arts. 
J. H. GORE, Secretary. 
Exhibitors of other wires, such as the Firminy music 
wire (French) and Washburn & Moen Company, as well as 
Felten and Gilleaume, did not send their wire for exami- 
nation. 





This has been furnished to us by Alfred Dolge & 
Son. 

Cooper, Hewitt & Co. have already published 
through our columns their claim of an award on their 
wire. 

We have not participated in the Wire Tests because 
every effort on our part to secure reliable information on 
this subject at Chicago was frustrated, 

We are unable to give any authoritative statement 
on the subject, but both Alfred Dolge & Son and 
Cooper, Hewitt & Co. are great and famous firms, and 
it is for them to settle the question. 

The one firm claims that Section I. was the official 
testing spot; the other that Machinery Hall was the 
place. We could not secure any facilities to observe 
either of the tests under such conditions as to make 
the information of any value. 








To Join Kimball. 


HE following is taken from the St. Joseph, 
Mo., ‘‘ Herald” and a duplicate article also appeared 
in the ‘‘ News ” of that city : 


Mr. W. B. Brinkerhoff, the well-known music dealer of 
110 South Seventh street, has sold out his entire stock of 
pianos and organs to the W. W. Kimball Cony. piano 
and organ manufacturers, of Chicago, for whom he has 
been the St. Joseph representative for the past two years. 

This change has been brought about by the urgent de- 
sire of the Kimball Company to have Mr. Brinkerhoff ac- 
cept a wholesale position with the company, representing 
them on the road, and for which capacity he is especially 
adapted, 

Mr. Brinkerhoff has made many personal and business 
friends during his short residence in this city who will re- 
gret losing such an esteemed friend and representative 
citizen, but who will be pleased in return to know that in 
the change Mr. Brinkerhoff has secured a most responsible 
and lucrative position with the largest, wealthiest and most 
extensive piano and organ concern in the world. 

As a special inducement that Mr. Brinkerhoff might 
enter upon his duties at once, without waiting to close out 
his immense retail business, the company proposed to pur- 
chase back from him his entire stock of pianos and organs 
at St. Joseph and dispose of or return same to the factory 
at their own expense. 

This proposition was accepted by Mr. Brinkerhoff yester- 
day, and stock turned over to Mr. A. A. Fisher, the com- 
pers general agent, now here, who will probably begin 

xing and returning the pianos and organs to the factory 
at Chicago Monday. 





—A Miss Bryen, of Nevada, Mo., claimsto possess a piano 94 years 
old, which she says was the first piano ever brought into the State. 
It is now used asa bench. 

ANTED-—A first-class piano tuner, regulator and fly finisher. 
Automaton Piano Company, 31 Tenth avenue, New York. 

7 OCne man (26), energetic, educated, German and English, Al 

business qualifications and references, is open to accept position, 

United States or Canada. Thorough knowledge sheet music; can 

handle small goods, pianos, organs. Experienced in bookkeeping 

and management. Active and progressive. (Late with Otto Sutro & 





Co.) Address T. C., care THE MUSICAL COURIER. . 








Story & Clark Organ Company. 




















CHICAGO. 
Largest Exclusive Organ Manufacturers in the World. 


FACTORIES: 








HIGH GRADE ORGANS ONLY. 


LONDON. 
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DEALERS! 
ATTENTION! 


Piano Firms of Good Standing in 


INDIANA, ILLINOIS 
















1OWA 


And Dealers of the 


UPPER MICHIGAN PENINSULA, 


May find it of special interest to correspond 
for territory with 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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HOW T0 GET TRADE, 


> 


NDER this head we expect to give each week 
valuable suggestions to dealers in pianos, organs and 
musical merchandise. We will try to answer any questions 
about advertising which our subscribers send in, and will 
reproduce and criticise advertisements which they now use 
if it is desired. 

We are also prepared to furnish bright and original ad- 
vertising matter to those who wish it, daily, weekly or 
monthly, at very moderate charges. 

The original ads. published each week may be readily 
adapted to suit any store and any locality. If such use is 
madé of them we would be glad to know it, and to receive 
marked copies of the papers containing them. 


HINTS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


By Charles Austin Bates. 





No. VIII. 

Mr. R. O. Foster, of Minneapolis, writes to correct a 
statement I made ina recent number. He says that some- 
times he does use the maker’s name in his ads., but that 
he thinks continual praise of any certain piano is a mistake 
on the dealer's part, and that instead he should ‘ surprise 
the reader” by telling him that there are plenty of good 
pianos, that it is not difficult to obtain a good one and that 
most of your competitors have good ones. ‘‘ Then goon 
and explain truthfully what you can do for him, perhaps 
make easier terms, save him money—touch his pocket- 
book,” 

Mr. Foster's ideas are good—no doubt about it. Still, as 
I said before, I believe the name helps. True, you may 
advertise a piano for years and then in some way lose the 
agency. That's bad of course, but is there really much 
danger? I know of one dealer who has handled a certain 
piano for 25 years; no doubt there are hundreds who have 
done likewise. If the business is conducted fairly on both 
sides, I do not see why an agency need be liable to change. 
At any rate Iam a great believer in definiteness in adver- 
tising. Where one dealer says: ‘‘ We handle only first- 
class pianos and are prepared togive you better prices than 
anybody else,” and his competitor says: ‘‘ After a thor- 
ough investigation we believe that the ‘ Winter Piano’ pos- 
sesses many points of superior excellence. The cases are 
most artistic, the action precise and elastic and, by reason 
of peculiarities in its construction, the tone is of a singu- 
larly full and resonant timbre. Style A is 7 octaves, in 
French walnut case and sells for $875. We think it fully 
equal and in many instances superior to pianos which sell 
at $500 to $600 "—there is a certainty about the latter 
statement that carries weight with it. 

To be sure the maker gets the same free advertising which 
the dealer pays for, but does not the dealer also get the 
benefit of any advertising the maker has everdone? Every 
good piano the maker ever sold is helping to sell another, 
and if it is generally known that John Smith keeps that 
piano John will make more sales and easier sales than if he 
carefully concealed the fact, 

A successful dealer once said to me: ‘ Selling a Stein- 
way is the prettiest trade we have. When a man comes in 
and asks to see a Steinway the sale is as good as made. 
There is no competition. He can't say: ‘ Well, Jones will 
sell me a piano for $7.98,’ for Jones don't keep the Steinway 
and nothing else will do.” He has made up his mind be- 
forehand that the piano he asks for is the one he ought to 
have. 

Tell the truth by all means, but if you can't find some 
reason why the pianos you sell are honestly better than the 
pianos Jones sells, you'd better make a change or go out 
of business. There's always some point to be made even 
if it’s only the form of the music rack. You can say that 
there are many good pianos, but that none of them have 
green hammers except the one you are talking about. 


eee oe 





When you talk to customers you always find some reason 














why they ought to buy your piano rather than any other. 
Put that into the ad. 

As I have said before, a piano ad. should first strive to 
create a desire in the reader's mind for a piano, and then 
for some particular piano. I believe more people will be 
influenced by quality in a piano trade than will be swayed 
by mere price. A combination of both is the proper thing ; 
but be definite, exact. Say which piano, and how much. 

I am always glad to receive letters from dealers whether 
they agree with me or not. Intelligent discussion is good 
for both of us. When you see anything you like or that 
you don't like in these ‘‘ Hints ” of mine, write to me about 
it. 

These ads. illustrate to some extent my ideas in the pres- 
ent instance. 


NONE ARE 
UST AS GOOD, 


No piano is exactly like the cele- 
brated “ Winter,” consequently no 
piano is “just as good.” 

There is a peculiar delicacy in its 
construction which permits the 
most subtle still 3 
there is no lack of strength, and we 
fully guarantee its durability. ; 

The price is a feature too. A # 
good “ Winter Piano” sells for $400 
It 3 


is better than many pianos which 
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tone shading; 


on payments, or $360 for cash. 
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sell for $500. 


JONES & CO., 
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There are reasons why the won- 
derful tone ought to and does re- § 
tain its brilliance longer than in 
most pianos. 

We will be glad to show and ex- 


a 


plain these things when you call. 


” 


A good “Winter Piano” sells for 3% 


$400 on payments or $360 for cash. &@ 


JONES & CO.,, a 
Pianos and Organs, 


217 SMITH STREET. : 
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“Crown” Pianos and Organs. 
‘There is luck in odd numbers,” cried Rory O’Moore, 
As he spied the six numbers just over the door ; 

From three-twenty-three to three-thirty-three 
Is the best place to buy a Piano, d’ye see ? 


The builder is Bent, but the Pianos are straight, 

The make and the finish, the style and the weight 

Will compare with any that have been made in our land 
Since the day that Columbus arrived with his band. 


If during the summer you should visit the Fair 
To South Canal street quickly repair ; 

And if on a purchase your mind is intent, 

Just stop at the factory of Geo. P. Bent. 


When you take home your treasures you'll astonish the 
town, 

If out of their number you bring forth a ‘‘ Crown.” 

On a purchase so royal the money’s well spent ; 

Then call at the factory of Geo. P. Bent. 











Vocalion Organs Down East. 
HE Mason & Risch Vocalion Organ Company, 
of Worcester, Mass., have sold four of their vocalions 
in New Brunswick within the last three month. One toSt. 
Peter’s (R. C.) Church, St. John ; one to Methodist Church, 
Aussere ; another to the Episcopal Church at St. George, 
and one to the Morley College of Music, St. John. The 
sales were effected through Messrs. Landry & Co., their 
St. John agents. 








Extensive Advertising. 
HE Schubert Piano Company from their 
wareroom at 29 East Fourteenth street, are sending 
out 50,000 circulars in New York city, in connection with 
that ‘‘ word contest” and the concert which terminates the 
contest, taking place on the afternoon of December 26, next. 
It is astonishing what an amount of interest is being 
taken by both old and young in this friendly competition 
for the possession of a piano. Already over 200 completed 


lists have been received, and each day brings additional 
ones. 


It is confidently believed that Madison Square Concert 
Hall will be tried to its full capacity to accommodate the 
contestants and their friends on the occasion of the concert 
when the name of successful contestant is made public. 








Crunewald’s Hotel. 
R. LOUIS GRUNEWALD, president and 
senior member of the great Southern music house, 
The L. Grunewald Company, Limited, New Orleans, has 
almost completed a most elaborately finished and grand 
edifice on Baronne street, near Canal, in the heart of the 
city, and is now finishing it upas a hotel. It willbe strictly 
first class in every particular, managed both on the Euro- 
pean and American plans. The most modern improve- 
ments and best comforts for the traveling public have been 
applied. The structure is after the Italian Renaissance 
architecture. 

A first class hotel was very much needed in New Orleans, 
and Mr. Grunewald, with his usual enterprise and business 
capabilities, has every assurance of great success. The 
management has as yet not been arranged for, but will be 
consummated within the next few days and most likely with 
an old experienced Chicago hotel manager. 





PATENTS RECENTLY GRANTED, 
x Sis he , {| Chas. S. Weber, 
. 508,414...... “ ; Bsces ‘ 
No. 508,414 Stringing Musical Instruments (Gan José, Cal. 


No. 500,612......Music Rest and Leaf Holder........ iwe & Cm 
Chicago. IIL 
Johann Miller, 
Markneukirch- 
en, Germany. 
§ Morris S. Wright 
( Worcester, Mass. 
—H. W. Hall, general manager of Bailey’s Music Rooms, Burling- 
ton, was in town on November 24. He has just opened a branch store 
at Claremont, N. H., in the Hotel Belmont block. The people of that 
section are to be congratulated, as the Bailey Music Rooms, under 
the enterprising management of Mr. Hall, are considered the most 
extensive dealers in Northern New England and have an enviable 
reputation for reliability. Mr. Hall is one of Burlington’s most popu- 
lar citizens, a leader in Odd Fellowship and is serving a second term 
as one of Burlington’s aldermen. The firm handles a large number 
of the Estey organs each year.—Brattleboro, Vt., ‘‘ Reformer.” 


No. 509,482...... PUOMEEE GUND ices vecccccccaeseubednen 


No. 509,506...... Reed or Pipe Organ..........:+00+0+ 





P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 





Hilbemvester & Kroeger 





Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs. Steinway & Sons. 











Second Avenue and Twenty-first Street, New York. | 



























“eC G. RODER, 


| LEIPSIC, GERMANY, 


ESTABLISHED 1846, 


Music Engraving 
and Printing, 
Lithography and 
Typography, 


Begs to invite Music 
2 Houses to apply for 
Estimates of Manu- 
scripts to be engraved 


and printed. Most 
perfect and quickest 
execution; liberal 





conditions, 


LARGEST HOUSE fo AUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 








Cc. F. GOEPEL & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND 
DEALERS IN 


PIANO MAKERS’ SUP. | 
PLIES AND TOOLS, 


137 EAST 13th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





Send for Illustrated Catalogue; ready April 1. 


F. MUEHLFELD & CO., 


« Piano Manufacturers, » 


511& 513 E. 137th St., NEW YORK. 
GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Pianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK, 


(FORMERLY 144 ELIZABETH STREET.) 


WESER BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 

















YOU KNOW THAT THE 


PALACE ORGANS 


ARE MANUFACTURED BY THE 


LORING Q BLAKE ORGAN 


Co. 
OF WORCESTER, MASS., 
Where they have been made for more than 20 Years. 
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PIANO ORGAN 
OOMPANY, 

——-MANUFACTURERS OF— 


THE NEEDHAM ses la NEEDHAM ORCANS 


UNEXCELLED FOR LEAD THE WORLD FOR 
FINISH, DURABILITY AND TONE, QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP, 















CHAS, H, PARSONS, Presipewr 


- Office iS Neasnis 36 East 14th St. (ait: Sime), New York. 


AGENCIES: 


NEW ZEALAND—Muiwer & Tuomrson, Christ 
church, 


FOREIGN 


GREAT BRITAIN—Henry Amoaaipcs, London. 
RUSSIA—Haerman & Grossman, St. Petersburg and 
arsaw. 


AUSTRALIA~—Sutron Bros,, Melbourne. 
GERMANY —Bodume & Son, Gera-Reuss. 


R. M. BENT’S 


Patent Detachable Upright Pianos. 
Factory, 767-769 Tenth Ave., NEW YORK. 


R. W.TANNER & SON, 6 Daal Fen 


OVER 
100,000 PAIRS IN 
USE, 


INDIA—T. Bevan & Co., Calcutta. 
BRAZIL—F. Ricuarps, Rio Janiero. 
(For American Agencies address Home Office as 





above.) 
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PIANO PLATENS. 


Send your address and receive a Sample Plate 
and Prices. Charges prepaid. 


L. E. HOYT & CO., Waltun, N. Y. 


CLEVELAND FOOTE, Agent, 47 Broadway, New York, 
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Can Women be Piano Tuners. 





By Kari E. Wirte. 





( Continued.) 
HUS would the respectable piano utter in 
arpeggios his noble enthusiasm for hours, if we did 
net remind him by a slight pressure on his left pedal that 
time is valuable and that all speeches must end. There- 
fore, on this side too, the candidature of woman has noth- 
ing to fear. 

This rapid review has demonstrated that in every re- 
spect woman is fit for the vocation of piano tuning. The 
next urgent question that arises is this: ‘‘ Is the vocation a 
fit one for women?” Fora vocation is a kind of marriage 
in which love and return of love do not always balance. 
‘There are vocations. in which the sex and the present dress 
of women would be a certain obstacle; as for instance ser- 
vice in a dragoon regiment and the iike. But in the peace- 
ful and safe business of tuning there is nothing which 
woman cannot undertake. Still more: it can be foreseen 
that the profession of a visiting tuner will have a peculiar 
charm for many little propensities of women; will, as soon 
as the ice is broken, be adopted by preference, and made to 
flourish more vigorously. 

Before all things it is a “‘ genteel profession,” to use a 
vulgar but expressive epithet. The tuner ranks higher 
than the laborer, and even looks down on the artisan and 
his helps. He is an artist, and if the world does not al- 
ways recognize him as such, his own consciousness of the 
fact compensates him. It depends upon his personality 
what he makes of his position; it is difficult to draw too 
high the line that he can reach. Thus it is an attractive 
field for woman, who knows so well how to set a full value 
on her personality. Furthermore, daily intercourse with a 
larger public in its own dwellings will have great attrac- 
tions for women. A man who talks of curiosity and gossip 
as typical attributes of women is a barbarian—no better 
than the one who make mothers-in-law the target for his 
stale jokes. What really and pleasantly characterizes 
woman is a lively, ready interest in everything which 
comes under her observation, and a certain kindly instinct 
not to keep selfishly to herself what she has observed, 
Soth go hand in hand with her mission to please, to con- 
sole, and to mediate, and both she will know how to make 
available in her profession as tuner. 

Not only will she pursue her career with real enthusiasm, 
but will be received with equal enthusiasm as one who 
sees much, hears much, knows much, and thus her path of 
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labor will become a march of triumph. The piano factory 
which she knows to be the best, and the piano dealer for 
whom she interests herself, may find that her influence in 
their direction may be commercially valuable. What prom- 
ises especially success in this field is her inborn honesty 
in business matters. She will only after full conviction 
recommend the best and not sell her convictions for paltry 
gains. She will not yield to the temptation of praising 
from any selfish motive an inferior instrument, so long as 
she knows that she can by simple recommendation of a 
good, solid instrument give permanent satisfaction and 
gain the reputation of a conscientious expert. 

The longer we regard woman as a piano tuner, the 
clearer it is that the learning and practice of the profession 
not only have nothing which denies its exercise to her, but 
on the contrary have much which suits her better than 
men, and therefore in it she will do better. These re- 
marks will be quite enough for the narrow frame of this 
article, and the reader may have the pleasant task of paint- 
ing a larger picture from his knowledge of women and 
piano tuning. 

To thoroughly illustrate our subject from all sides, a few 
other questions remain to be touched upon, the answers to 
which, as involved in what we have already said, may be 
brief. 

Has man any advantage over woman for this profession ? 
No, none, except a somewhat greater average physical 
strength, while the strength of woman fora satisfactory ex- 
ercise of the profession is perfectly sufficient. 

Has woman any advantage over man in this field? No, 
none, except a somewhat greater fidelity to duty and 
industry. To pacify all male tuners it may be here said 
that these virtues in woman are not mere virtues but natural 
gifts, which will be of high value in the profession under 
discussion. Let us here allude with the utmost discretion 
to the old mysterious, beautiful affinity, grounded in the 
inmost being of things, between the heart gladdener, Apollo, 
and the heart gladdener, Bacchus, and his lesser brethren. 
So evident is this relationship (what musician denies it ?) 
that we can but wonder how the Greeks with their keen 
insight for the revelations of the World spirit can have re- 
frained from making the god of music and the god of wine 
brothers, or even twin brothers. While woman is more 
susceptible to Apollo’s kisses than man, Bacchus with his 
allurements has less charm for her than for man. It was 
with reference to this attraction, often seen in the life of a 
piano tuner,that we brought prominently tothe front woman’s 
fidelity to duty and industry. Hond soit gui mal y pense. 

The last question, ‘‘ Does woman as a piano tuner in- 











fringe on any prerogative of man?” can be courteously 
dismissed. Man has no prerogative in the whole field of 
the arts of peace. 

In order to thoroughly understand the subject from its 
most practical side we have put the question to many 
women of our acquaintance who are independently earning 
their living as teachers, saleswomen or workers, and they 
all, after calm consideration, have replied with a more or* 
less decided ‘‘ Yes.” As woman rather underrates than 
overrates her powers, the ‘‘ No” which is heard from time 
to time from male tuners cannot avoid a suspicion of inter- 
ested party spirit. 

Briefly to sum up our remarks, we come to this resulr: 
** Woman can certainly become a pianotuner,” and we add, 
from our own conviction, that she only needs health, hear- 
ing and devotion to do honor, to the profession. It is ad- 
visable for her to study in some factory, as in a college, in 
order to learn, besides tuning, something of the construc- 
tion of the piano, so that the repairing work to be done by 
the tuner may cause no difficulties; but this is neither a 
very hard nor tedious schooling, and every right thinking 
manufacturer will gladly open his doors to her, if only for 
the good example and emulation which the co-operation of 
woman has on all man’s work. 

So to work, my sisters, who are glad to work, anxious to 
earn and struggle for independence! Take fork and 
wedge and hammer and on to a new, honorable, befitting 
field of work! It has room for thousands of you! And 
when after faithful work on earth you knock at heaven’s 
gate, Saint Peter will say: ‘‘My daughter. Hast thou 
been a tuner down on earth? Step in. Fling away thy 
tools there in the lumber room with the note turner, the 
double keyboard and all the tuning apparatus. Welcome 
here! Examination dispensed with !” 

One thing more. Ifany one deems that this treatment of 
a sympathetic question lacks proper seriousness, let him 
think that the bright side of things is not the worst and 
that truth remains truth even on laughing lips. 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Plano, equal to any! 





MANUFACTURED BY 
WATERLOO ORQAN CO. , Waterloo, N. 1. 


G3” We invite correspondence fron Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented. 








BRIGGS PIANO CO. 








New Style. 


HEIGHT, 4 feet 9 inches. 
DEPTH, 2 feet, 3% inches. 


Large Scale. 


Rosewood Finish. 


Figured Walnut. 
Mahogany. 





WIDTH, 5 feet 4 inches. 





This Piano embodies the very latest Improvements prac- 
ticable to piano construction. 


BRIGGS PIANO CO. 


G2i ALBANY STREET, 





BOoOsSsTon, MASS. 
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HARDMAN, PECK & CO. | It will tuntveegiore become demonstrated that all | measure. It suits our contemporaries, but then, good 

| the combined attacks made against the firm of Hard- | Heavens! what more can we expect nowadays? 
R. PECK has vaaeed from his trip to Chicago, | man, Peck & Co. were futile and indeed did not influ-| Hardman, Peck & Co. went about this settlement 
M the West and Northwest, and has accom- | ence one single person interested directly or indirectly | in a business-like manner; the creditors took into 


plished the work he set out to do. 


|in the matter. Such is the great force of the music | consideration the times, the circumstances, the gen- 


No further creditor sanctions are now necessary to | trade press; its moral calibre has been tested under | eral conditions, and found that nothing could be 
the legal documents about to be recorded. by means | most favorable conditions in this instance. What a| gained by delay. The rapidity of the settlement is 


of which the firm of Hardman, Peck & Co. will be en- | powerful institution it is! 
titled to resume its business functions. 


Furthermore it can be said that men who are broad | 





| one of its most remarkable features. 
At the proper time the official announcement of 


It will be found that the statements published in | enough to see beyond their nasal horizon always find | |the resumption will be made public through the 
these columns regarding this firm have been substan- | it repugnant to hound another who happens to be in | press. 


tially true, and that all that has been printed in con- | temporary discomfiture. To injure another who hap- 
| pens to be suffering already is not a very heroic | 


tradiction of our reports was false. 


ANTED—A first-class scale of a small grand piano, Address 
“Baby Grand,”’ 309 East 124th street, New York. 





Competition and Increased business have not 
only improved the quality but reduced the price; 
and we think, in view of these facts, coupled with 
our recent brilliant success in England, that we are 
entitled to even a larger share of your generous ry 
patronage. 








HARDMAN, PECK & CO., Manufacturers, 


Factories: 11th & 12th Aves., 48th & 49th Sts., New York. 
Warerooms: Hardman Hall, Fifth Ave. & 19th St., New York. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. LONDON. 





MIGHEST AVWVARD 


was obtained at the Columbian Exposition by our 


Swiss * Musical « Boszes. 








We make a Specialty of 


INTERCHANGEABLE CYLINDER MUSICAL BOXES. 
JACOT & SON, | 





298 Broadway, ee, NEW YORK. 





Send business card for large Illustrated Catalogue and Trade Price. 


The Banjo That Leads Them All! 
FRANK B. CONVERSE SOLID ARM. 


What Eminent Banjoists say of it: 








‘* The Converse Banjothat Iam now using ‘“‘A musical Banjo; beautiful in work- 
every night tells its own story clear back to} manship and unsurpassed in tone.” 


the box office.” BILLY CARTER. Con. Boy Le. 


‘‘They possess a beautiful tone and are 
second to none.” 


“‘T have not found its equal for brilliancy, 
richness and fullness of tone.” 
BILLY ARLINGTON, 








OKLAHOMA BILL, 
| 
| 
| 


- » - SEND FOR CATALOGUE. .. 


HAMILTON S. GORDON, !3 East (4th Street, New York City. | | 
RICE MUSICAL STRING COMPANY, | | 


Manufacturers of All Kinds of 
« Musical Strings, « 


Nos. 157, 159 & 161 W. 29th Street, 
NEW YORK. 








MUSIC TRADE 


‘Credit Ratings. | 


10 Tremont Street, - +- BOSTON, MASS, | 





Piano Plates. 


Grand, Square 
and Upright. 


T. Shriver & Co. 


833 Bast 66th Street, 


NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Piano Plates, 


Plates Cast, 
Drilled and 
Japanned, 


all operations being 
finished in our own 
foundry and works. 


Over 30 years’ experience, 
Oldest house in the trade, 


© PLATES SHIPPED TO 


ALL PARTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 

















Pipe > Organs. 


H.R. KNOPF, 


Bow and Violin 
Maker, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
Cremona Violins, 
Violas and ’Cellos. 


French, German and 





iin 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


The Baldwin Piano Co., 
GILBERT AVE. and EDEN PARK ENTRANCE, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. 





other makers. 


Elegant Cases, Bows and 
Strings. Artistic Repair- 
ing a Specialty, 


117 FOURTH AVENUE, 
Near rath Street, 


NEW YORK 
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METAL PIPES 


ANDARD 





Also Flue and Reed Pipes, 


Voiced or Unvoiced. MANUFACTURERS OF 





THOMPSON REPORTING CO, | 3. A, WEAF SET, Upright Piano Actions, 





Nyack, New York. STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
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TARIFF. 


picnacatulsillicncisenitiaiion 
(“Sun ” Dispatch.) 





Wasuincton, December 9.—The customs schedules of 
the tariff bill, which have been under revision for the past 
week, are completed, and corrected copies of the bill will 
be laid before the full committee at its meeting on Monday 
next. In addition to the changes in tin plate, silk yarns 
and spun silk, given in these despatches last night, the 
committee have practically decided to restore ivory, sawed 
or cut, but not otherwise manufactured, to the dutiable list. 
They have been informed by the Eastern manufacturers 
that piano keys can in the present bill be brought in free as 
sawed ivory, when but little additional work is needed to 
convert them into the finished product. Pearl buttons are 
another article upon which the committee have decided to 
ativance the rate slightly, in view of the protests of the 
manufacturers. 

S already stated in these columns the whole tariff 
discussion based upon the recommended bill is 
premature. There is every indication that the whole 
Wilson bill will be thoroughly revised before it 
passes the House—if a protection measure like the 
bill will ever pass. We can therefore afford to 
wait until a basis for discussion is reached. 


THE WORLD'S FAIR MEDAL. 


_—_ - > —_-— 


HE Chicago letter in the last week's issue gives a 
clue to a new and entirely novel procedure 
which, it is said, Mr. John Boyd Thacher is to apply 
regarding the awards. As THE MUSICAL COURIER 
stated some months ago the Thacher system is the 
most perfect that ever was evolved in the method of 
awarding distinctions to exhibitors at World's Fairs. 
The Deus ex machina is John Boyd Thacher, and 
whatever he proposes or decides upon stands abso- 
lutely without appeal, for there is no appealing body 
behind him or ahead of him and he owes no explana- 
tion to anyone. He can appoint a man to-day to ex- 
amine any article in any country, send him there, 
get his report and issue an award, and there is no 
manner or means to prevent such a report becoming 
a legitimate award. What he has been doing is noth- 
ing less than that in its practical effects. 

The decision of Judge Grosscup in the United 
States Court in Chicago in the Chase Brothers in- 
junction case fixed the legal status of Mr. Thacher 
and made him the final and sole arbiter in the matter 
of awards, for not even the United States Govern- 
ment can now question his ax—beg pardon, acts. 

This Chicago information is to the effect that he 
will only issue such medals as he pleases to those 
who have received awards. This means that if he 
doesn't feel like giving any medals at all to piano and 
organ exhibitors there is no way to compel him. 

A great many firms have advertised medals, and 
yet there is no assurance that any of them will get one. 
We believe provision has been made for 50,000 medals 
by the United States Government, but they must be 
awarded according to the awards granted to 80,000 
exhibitors, and we can't see how 50,000 medals can 
go around among 80,000 firms. Maybe Mr. Thacher 
can, for the laws of mathematics don't apply to his 
department. 

If -he is to decide upon the distribution of these 
medals he will virtually eliminate the value of 30,000 
awards—for the medal, and the award are of much 
greater value than the award without the medal. 

Exhibitors will claim that they understood the 
award embraced the medal, but the decision of the 
United States Court, in Chicago (a decision which 
was so anxiously expected and so sanguinely hoped 
and prayed for) prevents them from giving any 
legal expression to their demands if they should 
make any based upon that original understanding. 

After all it will be seen that the effect of the de- 
cision of the United States Court that made of the 
World's Fair authorities their own irresponsible mas- 
ters carries a much deeper significance with it than 
was understood or appreciated at that time by most 
of those who favored that decision. There is nothing 
to be done in case Mr. Thacher decides that ONE 
piano manufacturer and organ manufacturer ONLY 
is entitled to the medal. 

There is some probability that something of this 
nature will be concluded upon, We are already now 
half convinced that not every award will carry a 
medal with it, and this point is not left to jurors or 
judges, but to a determined man who single handed 
has not only fought the National Commission, but a 
much greater commission—Public Opinion. When 





Mr. Thacher decides that the medal is to go to one or 
two or three exhibitors in the piano department, that 
ends it. 

After all, it will be seen that he is a wise man in his 
day, and that when he decided in favor of the single 
judge plan he really meant it, for the Chicago World’s 
Columbian Exposition has but a single judge, and he 
is the Hon. John Boyd Thacher. 

In view of all this we should advise exhibitors in 
the musical instrument department to exercise care 
in their manner of advertising World’s Fair awards, 
for should Mr. Thacher not give more than a few 
medals in the piano and organ department a large 
number of exhibitors in that department would come 
to grief. The office of the Bureau of Awards will 
probably be permanently located in Washington, 
D. C., where we learn Mr. E. P. Carpenter is engaged 
now in looking for a proper location. Mr. Carpenter 
is now a permanent employee of the department and 
his knowledge of its inner workings and mechanism 
can be utilized by those who have the pleasure of his 
personal acquaintance, as he has shown an accom- 
modating spirit in his varied intercourse with the 
members of the piano, organ and music trades. It 
isn't any more than right and proper that after hav- 
ing had headquarters in the West among our western 
manufacturers the Bureau of Awards and its bright 
satellites should now find a home in the eastern hori- 
zon among those who are also anxious and willing to 
form closer bonds of friendship with it than they 
have been permitted in the past. 








WILL THE SYSTEM CONTINUE? 


T is only during good business years and in periods 
of prosperity that the instalment system of pur- 
chasing prevails to such an extent as to influence trade 
extensively. It is then that the greatest latitude is 
given to the method of disposing of goods on extended 
time payments, and it is then that all the defects of 
the system are hidden by its tremendous influence on 
the total of sales. 

Now that a crisis in the finances and industries of 
the land has put a temporary stop to the instalment 
system of sales, the question naturally arises: ‘‘ Will 
the system revive with the revival of trade itself?” 
We answer unequivocally ‘‘ Yes.”” In fact, as far as 
it relates to the piano and organ trade, the instalment 
system has become one of its most essential factors. 

It is generally accepted that THE MusICAL COURIER 
estimates of annual production are the most authen- 
tic. We placed the total output of pianos in 1892 as 
86,000. We now place the total instalment sales at 
more than 50 per cent. of this sum, for we believe 
that fully 45,000 were sold last year on the instalment 
plan in this country. 

The estimates for this year are based on much 
smaller figures, and the year itself is not barometri- 
cal for computing purposes; it is an abnormal, an 
‘‘ off” year—very ‘‘off” for some concerns. But for 
that very reason its effect upon the system by means 
of which such an enormous amount of trade in pianos 
has been done can be studied with profit. How will 
the instalment plan in general be affected by this 
violent reaction in trade. and how will the plan as 
applied particularly to the piano and organ trade be 
influenced? 

Manufacturers are not anxious to do a credit busi- 
ness with jobbers and dealers who are not gilt edge. 
The latter apply the same rule tothe smaller firms to 
whom they sell. This caution will remain a charac- 
teristic of transactions for some time to come, and 
for the best of reasons. This at once will limit the 
output of instruments, for without the prospects to 
justify the investment no manufacturer will operate 
his plant ata high rate of speed. The scarcity of 
goods will drive the dealer who has no standing into 
the last ditch of despair, for he will not be able to 
handle any goods; he will get none except under 
such rigid control that his former wild instalment 
sales cannot be repeated. This class of dealers for- 
merly pushed the instalment trade to its farthest 
limits, and forced others to follow the example. 
Granting that it were possible to find purchasers in 
such times as these, the dealers will naturally not 
find the instruments for delivery ; they cannot get 
the goods except on such terms as bring them within 
the jurisdiction of mercantile precepts. The wild, 
harum-scarum days are over, at least for the present, 
and the dealer who has no line of credit must have 
the cash to get a line of goods. 

Whatever may bring revival of trade, with the 
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piano business it will be gradual. As the rules for 
giving credit will become more flexible the tempta. 
tions offered by a large profit will influence the dea]. 
ers again to let the instruments go out on long time 
instalments. This is a natural effect, and the piano 
trade will follow along with other trades, but it wil] 
be gradual. And so will the revival of the instal. 
ment method be agradual, but a necessary corollary, 

In short, the instalment system is essential to the 
employment of the capital now invested in the piano 
and organ plants of the United States, for they are 
what they are to-day because of that system. They 
are one of its effects, if not its greatest effect. As it 
developed the manufacturing plants developed, and 
with its temporary abatement the plants must natur- 
ally remain at least partially dormant. 

‘Those firms who understand how to attract proper 
attention to their product represent the strong ele. 
ment that will survive what will in the near future 
prove to be the greatest struggle for advancement 
the piano and organ trade has had in its history. 








SEEKING A MANACER. 


a > . 


OR some weeks past Mr. Chute, representing the 
Mehlin (Minneapolis) Piano Co., has been en- 
deavoring to secure in New York and other cities a 
competent man who, with some little capital as an 
evidence of good faith, would accept the position as 
manager of the factory and business of that North 
Western concern. Reference has already been made 
to this fact in a former issue. 

Can he find such a man? Is there anyone enjoying 
a safe and comfortable berth (from which, however, 
he could not be tempted by suggesting that he should 
add to his labor also some of his capital) who would 
accept such a responsible position considering the 
difficulties in his path? A stupid man could not be 
used. A shrewd man will see what is in store for 
him and will hold on to what he has before embark- 
ing in this venture. 

We believe the whole problem now before the 
Minneapolis piano people referred to here could be 
solved by making one decisive step, and that is the 
removal to New York of the whole Mehlin manufac. 
turing plant and its incorporation with the original 
Mehlin plant, all under the management of young H, 
Paul Mehlin with his father at the head of the man- 
ufacturing department. 

We do not believe in the permanency of the present 
or proposed plan of making two Mehlin pianos in two 
distinct places 1,300 miles apart, and making both 
successful with the people. It cannot be done. The 
man who would attempt the Minneapolis scheme in 
these times and expect to make it a success with the 
opposition dealers using the argument that can now 
be used against either of the two Mehlin pianos, but 
chiefly against the Mehlin of Minneapolis, that man 
is not worth hiring ; his judgment would be defective 
if he thought he really could make ita ‘‘ go.” Wedo 
not believe that the man who could be hired to under- 
take the job could be trusted, for no intelligent man 
would agree to do it. 

If the Minneapolis Mehlin house has greater pros 
pects than the New York Mehlin house it would rat 
urally be best to remove this house to the North West 
to join the younger branch. But a separate adminis- 
tration in separate and distinct factories of piano 
manufacture, both pianos bearing the same name, 
will certainly end in the final withdrawal of one of 
the two. 

There is no better man to-day in this country to 
handle the Mehlin piano than H. Paul Mehlin, and he 
can make a paying and successful business of it by 
consolidating the two establishments. 





Braumuller. 


R. OTTO BRAUMULLER, acting undef 
legal advice, refuses to say anything to anybody 
about the affairs of the Braumuller Company. In presetv 
ing this silence he will give the lie to all reports alleged to 
emanate from him. THe MusicaL Courter refuses # 
print garbled reports from any source. Others may do so but 
we will not. When there is anything new in this matter 
we will print it, and accurately, too. 

The offer of $10,000 for the business of the Braumul 
ler Company expired Saturday and was not accepted 
There the matter stands. Just what move the creditor 
will now make no one can say and speculation in thes 
matters is unwise. Let the matter rest with those inter 
ested and it will right itself some way. 
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PIANOS. « 


STRICH & ZEIDLER., .2. 2 274™°8..:. 





HAZELTON 





BROTHERS 





KE" APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE.*++->>- 


WNos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORE. 











@ CARL 
FISCHER, 


6 Fourth Ave., New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for the 
Famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 
LONDON, ENGLAND, 


Prototype Band Instruments, the Easiest Blowing and Most Perfect Instruments on Earth. 


Band and Orchestra Music, both Foreign and Domestic, made a ary me b of, and for its completeness 
in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this country. Catalogues will 
be cheerfully furnished upon application. 

Musical Merchandise Department, Wholesale and Retail, complete in all its appointments. Every- 
thing is i pees and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the finest quality 
only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the Best Quality obtainable. 

Some of the Many Specialties I represent : E. RirrersHausen (Berlin), Boehm System Flutes; 
Cottin-Mezzin, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and 'Cellos; Burret Paris (Evette & Schaeffer), Reed Instru- 
ments. Over 1,000 Instruments constantly i in stock. 


Peccatte (Paris) and Suess Celebrated Violin Bows. 


S.S. STEWART, *™“" FINE BANJOS. 


Publisher of BANJO ynaetonte and BOOKS. 
Also the “ BANJO AND GUITAR JOURNAL.” 


SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE. 













STORE AND FACTORY: 
221 & 223 CHURCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





a r Cate lo {cog ‘A o- 
Sftihe, BZGE 
O2eg ore HELE. 


JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS ACTIONS 


FoR UPRIGHT FIAWNCS, 


FORT LEE, - NEW JERSEY. 


BAUS 








JACOB DOLL, Manufacturer. 


Office, Factory and Warerooms : 


Southern Blvd. and Trinity Ave., 
(East 133rd Street), 


NEW YORK. 








PRESCOTT 


EXCEL IN 
TONE, TOUCH, DESIGN, 
DURABILITY AND WORKMANSHIP, 


Sorr S700:] 
PIANOS. 


HIGH GRADE.—TWO SIZES.—TEN STYLES. 


TERRITORY PROTECTED, WRITE FOR PRICES. 


PRESCOTT PIANO CO. 


yi —— 


& C0 . 2: 8 ote 
' 
175 & 177 Hester Street, PIANOFORTE 


NEW YORK. ACTIONS. 


E"aRRanvD At Votery, 






































High Grade Organs, 


Branch Offices: 


“NEW YORK, CHICAGO. DETROIT, MICH. 


KRAKAUER BROS. 
PIANOS. 


Wareroom : 
115-117 E. 14th St.. New York. 


iF SO, TRY DIAMOND 
LOOK BLUE? HARD OIL POLISH. 
DIAMOND Works Like Magic! Does no Damage! 
meee BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 


De tall HARTFORD DIAMOND POLISH CO., 


First Premium, Connecticut 
State Fair, 1890, ’91 and ’92. EXartford, Conn. 








Factory and Office : 
159-161 E. 126th St , New York. 


DO YOUR PIANOS 




























YOURS 4 
——§ , 
IF G. O'Conor 
you Manufacturer 
PAY and Carver et 
THE Piano Legs, 
PRICE. LYRES and 
PILASTERS, 
NO IN A VARIETY OF 
STYLES. 
Exorbitant Orders from dealers prompt- 
> PRICE. ly attended to. 
= . TORY : 
STYLE TRIUMPH—OUR LATEST. 7) / 610 & 619 West 6th St 
s Bet, roth and zrth Aves., 
Weaver Organ & Piano Co,, York, Pa. NEW YORK. 






































Lyon & Healy Circular. 





Important! 

E desire to impress upon our customers and 
W friends who are directly and indirectly interested 
in the success of the goods we manufacture, and especially 
of the Washburn instruments, the fact that we were 
awarded 12 diplomas and medals at the World’s Columbian 
Exposition, distributed as follows: Washburn guitars, 
Washburn mandolins, Washburn banjos, Washburn zithers, 
Lyon & Healy harps, Peloubet church organ, Peloubet 
self-playing organ, Monarch drums, Washburn bandurrias, 
New Denarture rod drums, Peloubet blowing device, gen- 
eral excellence of display. 

No diplomas are yet officially delivered, therefore we 
cannot make known the exact wording in each, but the 
trade may rest assured that no manufacturer competing 
with us will be able to exhibit such strong certificates of 
merit. It will be several months before the diplomas are 
given out and of this delay a number of small concerns are 
taking advantage to make absurd claims of ‘' Highest 
Award, &c." Pay no attention to such idle and unsup- 
ported statements. At the earliest proper moment we will 
place copies of our diplomas and other legitimate advertis- 
ing matter before the public and prove conclusively the in- 
comparable honors showered upon our instruments by the 
World's Columbian Exposition. Very truly, 

Lyon & Heavy. 


Anderson Statement 
HE assignee’s statement of the Anderson 
Piano Company, of Rockford, is as follows : 





ASSETS, 

Pianos, 84, all finished now, at $200. ..... $16,800 
MES atid naw “eke oss abl ak) 0b and0400902 1 Pe 4,470 
ES LEE ICED EDs Bite bg a Re i BE 4,600 
Bilis receivable........... hy payer 2,305 
ge a Se or eee 150 
EP a ig ee eee 8,689 
EE rE ee oe oobl 85 
Tools and machinery..... {GSES AS aR 1,700 
Ne ce senn ce ne : 3,646 
Book accounts and consigned pianos............. 2,989 

$45,434 
Unpaid stock subscriptions............... 25,000 

$70,434 
DE ai auinn 6 cok tin sdentenes 40,000 


There is a banker's claim of $6,000, which is called a pre- 
ferred claim, but it has not yet been decided whether the 
claim can figure as such. 








Excitable Piano Man. 


‘4 y THINK he has given but devilish little evidence so 
| far," said John P. Healy in the police court Saturday morn- 
ing, referring to the testimony of a witness for the State. 

“ What was that remark?” inquired Judge Barbour quickly. 

“I said I thought, he hadgiven but little evidence so far,” repeated 
Mr. Healy, and then every one smiled except Judge Barb®ur, who 
said sometWing about the necessity of using proper language in 
court, and the business proceeded. 

The case was that of August Moeller, piano dealer, at 92 Pearl 
street, charged with an assault upon Louis H. Birch, son of Thomas, 
8. Birch, a contractor at the Billings & Spencer Company, and living 
at 82 Seymour street. Young Birch is a member of the Colt Bicycle 
Club, which rents its rooms of Moeller, and upon the evening of No- 
vember 7 Birch in fun tossed a book at one of the other members and 
ran out of the club room, slamming the door behind him. 

Moeller, who lives up stairs and has been disturbed somewhat by 
the noise in the rooms heretofore, came down stairs and grabbed 
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Birch by the throat, at the same time drawing a revolver and threat- 
ening to blow the young man’s brains out if he did not immediately 
go with him to the police station. Birch went, but was immediately 
released, and now he makes complaint against Moeller. Upon the 
witness stand Moeller became very excited and had to be called down 
by the court. He was fine $15 and costs, which he paid.— Hartford, 
Conn., ‘*Courant,’’ November 27. 





Visiting the Metrolopis. 

Mr. Rufus Blake, of the Sterling Company, has been in 
New York this week and a large shipment of Sterling pianos reached 
Otto Wissner, the agent of the Sterling Company in Brooklyn. The 
two facts are only coincident, as Mr. Wissner handles many Sterling 
pianos in a year. 

** * 

Both of the Cluetts, of Troy, visited Brooklyn last week, 

buying a large bill of Wissner pianos. 
* * * 

Mr. H. A. Spicer, of the McPhail Piano Company, paid 
New York a short visit last week. 

* * * 

Mr. S. R. Leland, Worcester, Mass., paid a short visit to 
New York last week. 

** * 

Mr. Charles Sisson, Eastern traveler of the Farrand & 
Votey Organ Company, has been in and now is out of New York. 

* % % 

Mr. Chas. A. Hyde, of Crawford & Caswell, Pittsburg, 

has returned home after being in New York a few days. 
* % * 

Mr. Chas. Keidel, of Wm. Knabe & Co., spent last week 
in New York, 

* *# * 

Mr. C. H. W. Foster, of Chickering & Sons, was in town 
last week. Mr. Foster expresses pleasure at the prospects for 1804. 








Tables of Importance. 





(COMPILED BY THE MUSICAL COURIER.) 
IMPORTS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
Month ending October 81, 1608. ............ccccccccecsccscesccces $103,525 
- ” ; es MET 0 scanedici cgudeuhsnbabeskdens’tus 80,013 
Ten months ending October 31, 1892............c.cceceeeeeees 872,419 
“ “ “ Sh; MN eet cdcamcleey 714,879 
EXPORTS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
ALL 
OTHERS 
ORGANS. PIANOS, AND PARTS TOTALS 
OF. 
No. |Value. No. |Value. Value. Value. 
Month ending Octo- | | 
ber 31, 1802......... 1,558) $107,653 275/$108,767) $11,896 | $228,316 
Month ending Octo- | 
ber 31, 188......... 1,110) 70,587 55) 16,988 21,920 109,495 
Ten months’ end- | 
ing Oct. 31, 1892....' 9,180) 636,241 1,348) 481,843 123,778 | 1,241,835 


Ten months end- | | 
ing Oct. 31, 1898...) 8,286) 572,134 oe) 304,566 176,912 | 1,056,312 








—The Waterloo Organ Company have just completed the finest art 
case for their Malcolm Love piano ever put on the market. It was de- 
signed by Messrs. Geo. F. DeYoe, superintendent of the organ com- 
pany, and William Vough, superintendent of the piano company, and 
shows both gentlemen to be high up in the ornamental art.—Water- 
loo, N. Y., “Observer.” 

—A. E. Jones, of the firm of Jones & Caldwell, of Tyrone, furni- 
ture and music dealers, was, in a business transaction, compelled to 





take in the interior fittings of the American House at Phillipsburg 
which he has lately disposed of to John B. Swope, and, as has been 
generally rumored, has not left town nor his business in this section, 
but can be found daily at the old stand.—Altoona, Pa., ‘* Tribune.”’ 





Stop Notice. 
a a of town dealers in places where Patti js 
to sing are notified not to accept any drafts or pay 
any drawn by the parties who have made advertising con- 
tracts to insert cards in the large Patti programs, unless 
they first convince themselves that these programs, and 
no others, are used. 

At Philadelphia a small poster was used and a few only 
of the large programs. Geo. R. Fleming & Co., of that 
city, have refused to pay for their card in the Patti pro- 
grams on that ground, and also because the advertisement 
was not inserted as agreed upon. 

In the same program the ‘‘ Schomacher” advertises : 
Chickering, 47 points. 
Schomacher, 96 points.. 

That’s a good case against the individual who publishes 
such a libel. Does Schomacher mean the Schomacker ? 






The Trade. 


—Mr. H. G. Farnham, of Philadelphia, was in town last week. 

—T. C. James, of Hannibal, Mo., lost $1,000 by fire on November z, 
No insurance. 

—Goddard & Manning, the case makers, of Athol, Mass., are re- 
ported as shut down for want of orders. 

—Mr. John M. Terrell has opened a store at Elktown, Md., where he 
will handle the line of Otto Sutro & Co., of Baltimore. 

—The music store of W. T. Leighton, at Nos. 11 and 12 McDuffee 
Block, Rochester, N. H., has been opened with a general line of musi- 
cal goods. 

—It is stated that $800 will represent the entire loss, chiefly by 
water, in the recent fire at Watertown, in which the stock of Mr. C. L, 
Schuyler was damaged. 

—The New York Music House is the style of a new piano and organ 
firm at Richmond, Ind., which will be operated by Messrs. B. Abram 
and Maurice Reiss. They will handlea general line of pianos, organs 
and small goods, as well as sheet music. 

-The fire at Kahoka, Mo.,on November 21, which damaged the 
warerooms of Mr. J. A. Lehew, destroyed only one piano and two 
organs, besides a few sewing machines. The loss consists chiefly of 
the unavoidable interruption of business. 

— A traveling salesman well acquainted in the trade 
and having traveled in nearly all parts United States desires 
position with piano or organ manufacturer. Address, care this 
office, “ Traveling Salesman.” 
ANTED-—A man with ability to manage an important Western 
branch for an Eastern piano manufacturer. An acquaintance 
with the Western trade and extended experience in the piano and 
organ business desirable; unexceptional references required. Ad- 
dress E., care MUSICAL COURIER. 





Some Workmen, 


Working with the same 


tools and materials, get 
better results than others. 
Ours do. 
lation of wood, varnish, 


Proper manipu- 


wire and other things are 
always seen in the 


Claflin Piano. 


New York: 
517 to 523 West 45th St. 

















823 TO 333 SO, CANAL STREET. 


CATALOGVE FREE! 


“CROWN” 


PIANOS 480 ORCANS, 


Made by and Sold to the Trade only by 


GEO. P. BENT, 


823 to 333 So. Canal Street, 











GENT SENT BE 


i Manufacturer of 


“CROWN” 
TRUE, BUT NOT STRANGE! that my business is jeoreesing 


Pianos and Organs. 
time to time I need piano and 
address, on what you 


Se ee eal tel eee mn, oan ane 


CHICAGO. 


DEALERS WANTED IN ALL TERRITORY NOT NOW TAKEN, MAN U 
ASE FOR IT AT ONCE! 


IGAGO. 


323 TO 333 SO, CANAL STREET. 
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ESTABLISHED LN 1848. 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 
455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 


636 and 6386 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 


OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET, 


- ». NEWB YVYoRFBe. 


G. W. SHAVERNS, SON & GD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand @ Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 














=== PIANOS 


pices woverate AND GQO,OOO MADE even wstnvmenr 


TERMS REASONABLE. "AND IN USE. FULLY WARRANTED, 
ILLUSTHATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


116 Boylston St., Boston. 92 Fifth Ave., New York. 
218 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


pounding Boards, Wrest Planks, 


- Gee., oes 


LF. BEePBURN c& CoO., 
ROOM — BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 
Factories and Millis - Stratford and Oregon, Fulton Co., N. Y. 














HALLET & DAVIS GO’S PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


Indorsed by Liszt, Gettschalk, Webli, Bendel, os rauss Saro 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Kim- 
ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal. ; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass, 





AUGUSTUS J. MILLER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO FPELTS, 


225 and 227 New Jersey R.R. Ave., 
NEWARK, N. J. 








HAMMACHER. SCHLEMMER 


209 BOWERY, Co YORK. 


PIANO AND ORGAN 


MATERIALS 4N° TOOLS. 





se STRI 
FRANCIS RAMAC 


E 











HAGEN, HEINRICH & DUNHAM, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


CORNETT PIANOS, 


525, 527, 529, 531 W. 24th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. EE SMITE, 
Piano Hammer Coverer, 


330 MAIN STREET, 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 








LEINS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factory and Warerooms, - - 542 WEST FORTIETH STREET. 3" ° 





Y 7, A CORUE ome 


NEW YORK. 


LYON, POTTER & OO., Western Agents, 
174 and 176 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. Pacific Coast 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
BOL, LMAN BROS, & OO., Southwestern Agts., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
. STEINERT & SONS CO., New England Agents. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 














WE LEAD THE TRADE. | 


LOOK OUT FOR THE COMET “EDNA”! IT IS COMING! 


DIALOGUE. 
EpnA OrGAN—‘‘ Do you miss me at home?’ 


CustomeR—“‘ You are the one I long have sought 
And mourned because I found it not.’ 


HIGH GRADE INSTRUMENTS ONLY. 


PIANO CASED ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


THE EDNA PIANO AND ORGAN C€O., “°"onic."** 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office: 114 Fifth Avenue, Koom 59, New York City. 
Factories: St. Johnaville, N. ¥., on N. ¥. C. RR. Chicago Heights on Kast Ill, RR, 


Doige. FRED. ENGELHARDT, 
a i tn Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sens’ Action Department 





"SQVUL L830 SHL 19 CHTCUYH 


BUILT ON HONOR. 

















THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


. CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND J OBBERS. 
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THE PIANO AND ORGAN SUPPLY CO., 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


ORGAN REEDS AND KEYS, 


93 to 113 RACINE AVE., CHICAGO. 





REEDS TUNED TO STANDARD PITCH, A43865. 





BAUER PIANOS. 


STRICTLY HIGHEST GRADE. 


Dealers in want of a leader will do well to examine these instruments, 


on application, Correspondence invited. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Avenue, 
Factory: 500, 502, 504 & 506 Clybourn Avenue, 


| Chicago. 


Catalogue 





the market. 








NEWMAN BROS.’ ORGANS, 


COR. W. CHICAGO AVE. AND DIX ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ in 


JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 20 EAST 17th 8T., NEW YORK. 





STEGER 


PIANOS, 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


STHGER ck COO.7, 
FACTORIES AT COLUMBIA HEIGHTS. 
Office and Warerooms: 

Cor. Jackson Street and Wabash Ave., 

CHICAGO, ILL. 4 
All mail should be sent to the office. 
Send for Catalogue. 











126-130 N.Union St., Chicago, Il 


MANUFACTURERS. 


~ 








DIA 


MepIvl F 


m™ 


NMOS 








SALESROOMS 
CHICAGO. —.—_i_ 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 












“ [aa A PIANOS 
a erro STARCK PIANO:-CP sso's00%o 


171 and 173 SOUTH CANAL STREET, CHICAGO. 





HIGH GRADE UPRIGHT PIANOS. 





HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO. 


Piano Manufacturers, 


160, 162 & 164 W. Van Buren St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


A. H. Andrews & Co. 


215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Manufacturers Andrew's Metal Piano Chairs. 
Attractive, light, comfortable and 
indestructibie. 

Steel twisted together. Finished in Piano and 
Antiques Copper, Nickel, Brass, Silver Typewriter. 
or Gold, highly polished. 

This Chair is Duet Chair. 
convertible in 
to a Duet Chair. 


Pray. ~~ movement. 
back, wh Neh raise the aw 
whic roe ie into pring 3 
chai dawvomy 2 on bh left. Supports the 


Cheapest Chairs made. back bt it 
Send for Catalogue. is needed 


ADAM SCHAAF, 
Manufacturer of Pianos, 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe St., 


















OFFICE AND SALESROOM ;: 
276 West Madison Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Thompson Music Co., 


—JOBBERS OF — 


MUSICAL GOODS, 


Sohmer Pianos Mathushek Pianos, 
Gemunder Guitars, 








3867 WABASH AVENUE. 








C. HINZE PIANO CO., 


C, HINZE, President, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


PIANOS, 


Office and Factory: 


104-108 W. Washington Street, 
CHICAGO. ILL. 


COULON PIANO CO, 


MANUFACTURFR OF 


PIANO FORTES. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


COR. SUPERIOR and ERIE STS., OTTAWA, ILL 
E. COULON, Pres. and Manager. 
AGENTS WANTED.—————=—= 


HAMILTON 


ORGAN CO., 


Ohicago, U. SBS. A. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


REED ORGANS 


Of High Grade and Standard Quality. 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 
85, 87 AND 89 HENRY STREET, 
Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts. 


SMITH & BARNES PIANO C0. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT + PIANOS, 


FACTORY: 


4271 Olybourn Ave., 
OEZICAGO. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 


B. ZSCHERPE & CO., 


248 to 261 N. Wells Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 
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AUCUST POLLMANN, 
vss, Musical Instruments 

oe TE Clive Mahogany Veneers are our speciality. We carry at all times 
a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 



































Brass Band 
Instruments, String 
Band Instruments, Ac- 
cordions, Harmonicas, Strings, 

&e. The Celebrated Pollmann Banjos, 
Guitars, Mandolins and Violins, The elegant 
new patented Mandolin Banjo, as percut. The most 
beautiful finish, sweetest tone and easies: string instrument 
to learn to ™'ay on yet manufactured. Patented May 3, 1887. 


70 & 72 Franklin St, ‘ssasse.e* New York City. 


THE PREMIER SNARE DRUM. THE COLBY PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND 4n0 UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factories and Main Offices: ERIE, PA. 


EXCELSIOR DRUM WORKS, CHICAGO: 327-329 WABASH AVENUE. 


A. G. SOISTMANN, Manacer, TrTexw TULLIUS N. BROWDN CoO., WESTERN AGENTS. 
923 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
bead for Cetstoges. . « THe ANN ARBOR ORCANS 


U.S, Pat. July 5, 1892. Canada Pat, Nov. 30, 1892. | 4p SALES MAKERS, MONEY MAKERS AND FRIEND MAKERS. 


the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market, 
We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 
shaved WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 
Foot East roth Street, New York 


‘vnecl 











Fach Head can be tightened separately. 










Tightening device made entirely of metal. 











HIGH GRADE ORGAN MAKERS, 


THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN CO., Ann Arbor, Mich, 


THE SCHWANDER 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS 


LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES. 
(#™ The most perfect Action of the present time. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER & SON, 


(ESTABLISHED FIFTY-FIVE YEARS.) 
NEW YORK AND PARIS, 


NEW YORK FACTORY: 88, 90 & 92 LINCOLN AVE. 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


Sole Agents for United 
StateamiG ~ f 26 Warren St., New York. 








Brapsury Music HALL, CHICAGO, ILL. BROOKLYN, N. Y. Manvuracrory, 
290 & 292 Fulton St., 210 nag Street,|1171 Broadway, 125 to 135 Raymond St., 
Address all to the 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. lew, ork, communications te | BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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THE KRELL PIANO CO., 
Manufacturers of strictly first-class 


CORNISH & CO. THE GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
! 


ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS. CINCINNATI, O. 
— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


Upright Cabinet Grand Pianos and 
Church, School, Lodge and Parlor Organs. A 


‘FACTORIES AND OFFICES: WASHINGTON, N. J- 
P C.N.STIMPSON FO 
rs re: 


Manufactui F 
zs y roa PIANO = INCORPORATED. 


WOOD WORKING 
Carved Legs, | *“pictory. 


TRUSSES, Plane keny, Dresen 
PILASTERS, &e., and Pilasters. 
In White Wood, Ash, Sawing, Carving 
Oak, Black Walnut and and 
Mahogany for 


Grand, Square aNd | yon nerarnine 
Upright Planos, | O~? St*No® 
BERNARD N. SMITH 


514to 518 W. 2th St., 
Westfield, Mass. <a teak 





= — A OF 


Yur ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST 




















Established 
1849, 













FINEST GRADE UPRIGHT “* "Brgere'e 


Capital: One Million Dollars. 
WOODBURY, N. J. 





BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


1|The ©. 8. STONE 


Piano Cases 
alle nacm mmer.|102-704East | 48th Street, 


EBRVING, Mass. NEW VORK. 


Engraving Panels. 
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Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 








GUITARS E atten 


1893. 





i@- NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. .#! 





For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country 
They enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, 


Madame De GONI, | 
Mr. FERRER, 


Mr. J. P. COUPA, 


enly here in the United States, but also in Europe. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 


| Mr. S. De La COVA, 
Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 


and many others, but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 


Mr. H. WORRELL, 
| | Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, 


Mr. N. W. GOULD 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not 


19 Murray St., near B’way, New York. 


Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, Etc., Etc., Etc. 





KURTZMANN 
PIANOS, — 


C. KURTZMANN & CO, 








93000 


OPULAR 
FASE Sather 


ANOS. ID chicaeo 





cl SOLD. 
i New York 





626 to 636 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, K. Y. 


Grand, Square and Ch | 


+PIANOS.> 





MANUFACTURERS, 2 








UNEXCELLED IN 
Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 











Precision ‘and Delicacy of Touch, 





And Every Quality Requisite in a 


FIRST CLASS PIANO 


For Catalogue and Territory address 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
General Factors, - - - CINCINNATI, O. 





EXCELSIOR VIOLINS, 


Violas, 'Cellos, Double Basses, Bows, Strings and Fittings. 


Highest Grade Instruments, 2 


By First-Ciass Artists ONLy. 


Made in Our Dresden Ateliers. 





Instruments only genuine bearing our Trade Mark. 
Agencies for several States still open. 


ALFRED MORITZ & CO., DRESDEN (Saxony). 


*u0}3;D0;,;ddv uo poy eq OL 
*HOTOOD NI £E8SIT GHaVuLsaATII 





mdon Branch : 37 Jewin Crescent, E.C. 


Glasgow Branch: 21 East Howard St. 





Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876, 
And are ageiies to be the most a ted 
the Guarentesd ‘or Five a 
. ~ ed Cal ¢ furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 





CONNOR 
PIANOS. 


134th seine ana’ and Southern 
Boulevard, 


Nav FYoR=z. 





Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 


©. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 





Dealers admit that they are the best medium priced 
.| Pianos in America. §@3™ Send for Catalogue. 
N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & C0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS, 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


The only Company Frrnishing the Keys, Actions Hammers and Brackets Complete. 


Between eed and 23d Sts., 











OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


IVvORYTON, CONN. 


Telegraph and R.R. Station : 
EssEX, CONN. 


Metcalf Piano Go., 
Kochester, N. Y. 








TAIB PIANO ACTION CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


453 and 455 West 26th Street, 
Naw ToRnR=z. 


447, 449, 451, 








Silver Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 188s. TwoSilver Medals, London, 188s, 


G. CHEVREL, 


Designs and Firm Names for Fall Boards a Specialty. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 
Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs. Fretwork Wood Panels. 


it RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. 
WILLIAM TONK & BRO., Azents for United States 26 Warren St., New York—271 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





M. SCHLEISSNER, Manufacturer of all kinds of Art Embroideries and 


PROPRIETOR OF THE Art Effects in Fine Hand Painting. Table Covers 


- Scarfs, Lambrequins, Upright and Square Piane 
PHENIX NOVELTY (0,, :cores 


Vulcanized Upright Storage Covers and In- 
9 ww ew York. 
7 — negGnes, = yer strument Bags a specialty. 


5 
; Sample line of Piano Scarfs sent on approval if 


Branch: 124 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. desired. Please state reference when ordering. 





ye Boston 


— 
aa f : 
i WBCELE ee 


PRICE MODERATE. 


Main Office and Works: Wooster, Ohio. 








DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


LEHR SEVEN OCTAVE ORG AN 


PIANO STYLE 


WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT, 


THE LEHR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


More sold than all other makescombined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 


Address for Prices and New Ca aloguc, 


HH. LAR & CoO., Easton, Pa. 
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ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER: 


— ESTABLISHED 1854. —— 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 2 


E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 

July, 1872, and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent hanged 
A on frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878, which 
caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 





THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 





AHLSTROM PIANOS. 


 % % 
ESTABLISHED 1875. 


Reliable Agents Wanted for these incomparable instruments, 


which possess many valuable improvements not found in Pianos of any 
other make. 
Gr 


Specially adapted as leaders, and sold exclusively as First 
ide Instruments. 


C. A. AH LSTROM, 


MANUFACTURER, 


Nos. 112, 114 and 116 East 2d St., Jamestown, N. Y. 





STHBT °° 


SOLE AGENT, 


OPER, HEwWi1itT & Co., 


No: 17 BURLING SriItIP, NEW TORE. 


MUSIC 


ROBT. M. WEBB, 


190 THIRD AVENUE, NEW TORE. 


TRENTON IRON COMPANY, Trenton, N. J. 


ANUFAC 


WIRE. 





JARDINE & Son 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 


ISAAC 1 COLE & SON 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 














426 and 427 Bast Eighth St., Bast River, 
NEW YORK. 





$18 & 820 Bast 39th 8t., New York, 
LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N.Y. 
ar St. George’s Ch., 
oh , 2 Fifth Avenue Pres. 

i ¢ Hh Brooklyn Taber- 

ir 

Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch., 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 
eo Cathedrai, a 


GRAND ORGANS: 
Y., 4; St. Paul’s M. E. Ch., 
ner st Presbyterian, 
New Orleans, 3; and Pittsburgh 
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Rice AN neacs 
ichest Grape or Work. Piano Case Co., 


PIANO 
MANUFACTURERS, 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


Send for Estimates. 
REASONABLE PRICES, 


GORGEN & GRUBB, 


(Successors to F. FRICKINGER), Established in 1837, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Grand, Square and Upright. 


= NASSAU, N. Y. 
ORGAN PIPrEs. 


Wood and Metal. ... . Flue and Reed. ... . Voiced or Unvoiced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIPH ORGAN MATERIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 
SAMUEL PIERCE. Established 1847, . READING MASS. | 

















FANCY WOODS, — 


WISSNER. wovinire tice. 
296 Fulton St., PIANOS. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PLANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 
ALSO 


NS PIANO HARDWARSB. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHTO. 











A handsomer or more useful Present 
for the Holidays than one of our 
upholstered Piano Chairs could not 
be found, —_- 


SEND On Ft PRICES, 


THE CHAS. PARKER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS (¢ 


PLANO STOOLS, sCARFS, LAMPS, Xc., 
MERIDEN, CONN, 


> THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Iliustrated Catalogue and Price List on Application, 


JEWETT PIANO C0., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 
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STEINW AY 


Grand and Upright 


IANOS 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 Hast Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman ind LONDON. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK 
St. Pauli. Neue Rosen Strasse No. bli HAMBURG, GERMANY. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth aioe 52d—653d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 20th Street, New York City. 





E respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music 
loving public in general to the fact that certain parties are 
and have placed upon the market a cheap piano, 


W 


manufacturing 
bearing a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference in 
spelling) that the purchaser may be led to believe that he is purchasing 





a genuine “SOHMER PIANO.” 
We deem it our duty to those who have been favorably impressed 

with the fine quality and high reputation of the “SoHMER PIANo,” to 

warn them against the possibility of an imposition by unscrupulous 

dealers or agents. 

“SoOHMER PIANO” 


Every genuine has the following trade mark 


stamped upon the sounding board : 
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The FIRM TO ADO, 
RADE MARK 


SOHMER & CO., 
Warerooms : 149—155 East 14th Street, NEW YORE. 





BRIGGS PIANOS 


Bos Ton. 


FIRST ..« 
gp FIRST «1. 
FIRST 


in the Favor of the 
Public. 





CARD No. 8,117. 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON. 


EXHIBIT OF HAMMERFELTS AND HAMMERS. 


World's Columbian Exposition, 


CHICAGO, 18938. 





HE Patent Hammerfelts are of the best quality, combining Compact- 
ness and Elasticity with great Durability, which is secured by a patent 
process by means of which the surface of the Felt is covered with fine 

The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and of an improved 

shape, produced by their patent hammer covering machine. 


AWARD 
READS 


. 


hair; also: 


K. BUENZ, President Fudges Liberal Arts. 


G. H. GORE, Secretary. 


SIGNED, 
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CONOVER PIANOS 


Grand and Upright. 


— FOR — 


QUALITY, 
DURABILITY 
- BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 


("SEND FOR CATALUGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS. 





CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., Sole Factors, 
215 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





STARR PIANOS 





Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability. 








On sale at the New York Ware- ° 
crane nce arses. The Starr Piano Company, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
RICHMOND, INDIANA, 


In Chicago by HENRY DET- 
MER, Schiller Building, 103 East 
Randolph Street. 








LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Corner Church New York. 





